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N :c{pct to the ſubject itſelf 

which I treat of, I cannot 
pretend to preſent my reader 
= with a diſcourſe entirely 
new: but if the copiouſneſs and choice 
of my materials, with the manner and 
method of my managing and diſpoſing 
of them, be conſider d, it may appear 
that there is ſomething new in this 
Eſſay. 5 i 

l have read the beſt and moſt au- 
thentic Greek writers, with a view, of 
comparing them with the divine wri- 
ters of the New Teſtament ; by which 


I have been enabled to prove the purity 
a A 2 and 
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way, done 
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and elegance of numerous paſſages, 


which-for ſeveral ages have by eminent 


ſcholars been condemned for ſoleciſms. 
Many learned and good men, whoſe 


mine in the Firſt Part, will, I believe 


o 


| ſentiments may not entirely agree with 


allow me to be right in the Second; 


and in general acknowledge | the ſub- 


lime eloquence and noble beauties of 


the inſpired writers ; only charge me, 
which I humbly acknowledge, with a 
very imperfect repreſentation of chem. 


I have done my poor Endeavours ; 


and have, — by opening the 
lone ſervice to the publick, by 
giving the hint to ſome greater and 
more 8 who is qualified to 
do more juſtice to this glorious ſubject. 


With modeſt ſcholars and Chriſtians 


the honeſty of my intention and the 


diligence of my labours will plead for 


fayourable abatements. If any ſuch 
worthy perſon ſhall think it proper to 
correct any of my miſtakes in public, 
it will not be by way of haughtineſs 

8 5 and 
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 SOREPACHE 
and inſult, but charicable advertiſement 
and inſtruction ; and though I may 
have oppoſers, I ſhall have no ene- 
mies; nor ſhall I expreſs any reſent- 
ment, but return my grateful acknow- 
ledgments. Thro' my whole Eſſay, 
I hope none can charge me with ill 
manners, or want of fidelity in my 
quotations and repreſentation of things, 
Thoſe doctrines of heavenly charity 
and eternal truth condemn all ſpight, 
envy, and ill manners, and the effects 
of ſuch vile qualities, ſcurrilous lan- 
guage, and raiſing, and diſdain ; and 
are infinitely above all equivocation 
and ſorry ſleights of worldly cunning; 
and what ſome ſoften with the term 
of pious, but, in plain terms, are im- 
pious frauds. 7 | 

On the other hand, if any of thoſe _ 
unhappy wits, who undervalue and 
deſpiſe the language of the ſacred wri- 
ters, becauſe they don't underſtand it, 
or hate and are afraid of the doctrines 
it expreſſes, ſhall attack me in a hoſtile 
= # A 3 mane 


PREFACE 
manner, as I ſhall be ſo far from apo- 
logizing for myſelf, that I ſhall own 
and glory in ſome parts of their charge : 
ſo if any thing ſhall be thought mate- 
rial, and to have the appearance of a 
rational objection, I ſhall endeavour 
to vindicate my labours upon the ſa- 
cred and moſt admirable writers of the 
New Teſtament ; which unworthy, 
though well-meant labours I — 
ſubmit to the judgment, and recom- 
mend to the acceptance and patronage 
of the pious and intelligent Reader. 
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SACRED CLASSICS 
Defended and Illuſtrated. 


PART L 


Crap, I. 9 

15 way of Introduction, wherein an account is given 

of the Hebraiſms of the New Teftament. ; ſeve- 
ral miſtakes of antient and modern critics and 

grammarians upon this head are diſcover u; 
the peculiarities of the ſacred writers, and the 
pretended barbariſms or foreign words and 
phraſes are defended, by ſhewing that the ſame 
liberties are taken by the beſt and woſt * 
Greek autbors. 


77 M E are fo far from denying 
_4 that there are Hebraiſins i in 
we New Teſtament, that 
| — e eſteem it a great advan- 
tage and 0 to that ſacred Book that ĩt 
abounds with them. 

The Old Teſtament is the rich treaſury 
of all the ſyblimity of thought, —_— 
| "og 
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* 
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10 The Sacxty CLASSICS 
tenderneſs of paſſion, and vigorous ſtrength 
of expreſſion, which are to be found in all 
the language by which mortals declare their 
5 | | 
The Hebrew is an original and eſſential 
language; that borrows of none, but lends 
to all. Some of the ſharpeſt pagan writers, 
inveterate enemies to the religion and learn- 
ing of both Jews and Chriſtians, have al- 
lowed the Hebrew tongue to have a noble 
emphaſis, and a cloſe and heautiful bre- 
vity'. The metaphors in that admirable 
book arc appoſite and lively ; they illuſtrate 
the ;truths expreſſed by them, and raiſe the 
admiration of the reader. The names of 
men, animals, &c. are very ſignificant. 
One word 1s often a good deſcription, and 
gives you a ſatisfactory account of the chief 
and diſtinguiſhing property or quality of 
the thing or perſon nam'd. 
It would be no difficult matter for a man 
of diligence and good taſte, competently 
akill'd in the Hebrew and claſſical learning, 
to prove that the Hebrew Bible has every 
beauty and excellence that can be found in 
1 lamblichus apud Flac. Illyric. de ſtylo 88. Litera- 
rum, Traft. f. p. 472. Præſtantia Novi Teſtamenti non 
minuitur, fi dicamus illud Hebraiſmis ſcatere. Leuſden. 
Philol. Heb. mixt. Spicileg. Philol. c. 40. p. 436. al 
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all the Greek and Roman authors ; and a 
great many more and ftronger than any in 
all the moſt admir'd Claſſics, 

Was ever hiſtory related with ſuch neat 
plainneſs, ſuch natural eloquence, and ſuch 
a choice variety of circumſtances, equally 
probable and moving, as the hiſtory of the 
antediluyian Patriarchs ; of Abraham and 
his deſcendants ; and particularly of Foſeph 
and his brethren ? Theocritus and Virgil 
come nothing near to thofe lively deſcripti- 
ons, thoſe proper and ſweet compariſons, 
that native delicacy of turn, and undiſſem- 
bled fervency of paſſion, which reign in 
Solomon's divine paſtoral. 

The prevailing paſſion in ſuch poems is 
deſcribed aboye the imitation of art, and 
the reach and genius of all other authors. 
The Wiſe Man's Proverbs and Eccleſraſtes 
contain a ſelect variety of precepts of good 
and happy life, derived from their true 
principles, by a ſtrong genius and very cle- 
vated capacity, improy'd by a thorow know- 
ledge of mankind, and a long courſe of ex- 
perience. They have ſuch a ſuperiority 
in their ſenſe and agreeeable manner of ex- 


Dr. Fidder's Theologia Praftica, p. 517. 


1 4 ſoul to the higheſt hoavers ; 


The Sacztyd Crass10s 
1 that any critic would wonder 
y hazard his reputation, Who ſhou'd, 
with Julian the Apoſtate, preſume to 

bring them into any compariſon with the 
Aer Precept of Theigme, or the affected 
e ee of the mobile of Joe 
. x 

The laws and . of the moſt 
high Gog are deliver d in grave and awful 
terms; and if compar'l: either with the 


Attic or Roman Laws, it will immediately 
appear, that the firſt as much excel the.laft 
In ' foltneſs of expreſſion, as they 
40 in. the! wiſdom of. their-confſtitutibn, - "arid 
cer ute -tendency- to en the and 
b happineſs of mankind.· 5 

The ſonzt of . Moſes and Dub, ad 
tie P falnrs,” that moſt precious treafury of 


devotion and heavenly. poetry, raiſe: the 
and are infi» 


81 e more -maryelous- and | tranſporting 

an the'nobleft-a#1d moſt happy, flights of | 
7 Pindar md Hotate: + There is nothing in all 
Fry tragedians, not in Enripides. himſelf, 
v0 maſterly in his mourning ſtrokes, chat is 
2 moving and tender with. the Lanun- 
| Zations of the Prophet Jeremy. Ob! that my. 
| brad Were waters, and mine ” 4 Jon 


-* 
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of tears, that I might weep day and night * ! 
O all ye that paſs by, behold and ſee, if there 
be any ſorrow like mine. The complainant 
is ſo very miſerable, that he has no friend 
or comforter left to open his grief to; he 
is forc'd to implore the pity of Srangem and 
paſſengers ; and then his diſtreſs is ſo great 
and viſible, that he needs no words to raiſe 
compaſſion : he only deſires them to look 
upon his diſtreſſed ſtate, and then judge 
whether any ſorrow could be equal to his. 
Tis a piece of ſuperlative beauty, and in 
one thought compriſes all the eloquence of 
mourning. Did we ever find (ſays the 
« eloquent Dr. South) ſorrow flowing forth 
« in ſuch a natural prevailing pathos, as in 
« the Lamentations of Jeremy? One would 
« think that Every letter was wrote with a 
< tear; every word was the noiſe of a 
" breaking heart; that the author Was 2 
« man compacted of ſorrows, diſciplin'd to 

« grief from his infancy, one who never 
« breath'd but in ſighs, nor ſpoke but in 
« a groan*.” Where did majeſty ride in 
more ſplendor than in thoſe deſcriptions of 


3 Jer. ix, 1. 

* Lamen. i. 12. 

* Serm, Vol. IV. p. 31. h 
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the divine power in Job ? Chap. xxxviil, 
xxxix, xl. 

Can any prejudice ſo far biaſs any man 
of common underſtanding (though ever ſo 
much an Enemy to his own pleaſure and 
improvement, by having a low opinion of 
the ſacred writers) as to make it a queſtion 
with him whether Job's natural hiſtory, his 
deſcription of the oftrich, the eagle, vultur, 
Behemoth, Leviathan, Kc. do not very 
much excel Ariſtotle, Pliny, and Elan, as 
well in the eloquence, and grandeur of the 
language, as in the truth of the philoſophy ? 
The Greek and Latin poets have happily 
exerted their talents in drawing a fine Þrſe, 
and yet no wonder that they all yieldeſo 
much to the horſe in Fob; ſince the al- 
mighty and infinite mind, who created that 
noble and uſeful creature, has graciouſly 
condeſcended to entertain us with a perfect 
and moſt tranſporting deſcription of one of 
the chief pieces of his own workmanſhip in 
the animal creation .. 

One might with pleaſüre enlarge upon 
numerous inſtances of the ſuhlimity and 
admirable beauties of the Old Teſtament, 


Job xxxix. 


which 
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which are above imitation, and defy 4 
ciſm and cenſure. But I proceed to name 
a few out of many vigorous Hebraiſms in 
the New Teſtament. To do things accept- 
able to God is common language. To do 
things acceptable before, or in the preſence 
of God, is a Hebraiſm : but does it not 
enlarge the thought, and enliven and in- 
vigorate the expreſſion ? And is it any 
breach of the rationale of grammar, or does 
it any ways treſpaſs upon concord or go— 
vernment ? It places eyery ſerious reader 
under the inſpection and all- ſeeing eye of 
the moſt Higheſt; and. therefore is apt to 
inſpire him with a religious awe for that 
immenſe and adorable Preſence. 
That God Almighty hears prayers is an 
expreſſion common to all writers. That 
prayers aſcend up to heaven as a ſweet- 
ſmelling ſayour to God, is an Hebrew form 
of ſpeech not of leſs vigour, propriety, or 
agreeableneſs. 

- ?Tis a beautiful alluſion to the odors and 
fragrancies of ſacrifice and incenſe aſcend- * 


ing into the skies; grateful to God Al- 
mighty as his own appointment; and a pro- 
per expreſſion of the duty and obedience of 


8 
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his pious worſhippers 7. In the Acts of the 
Apoſtles the prayers and almſdeeds of the 
deyout Cornelius are ſaid to be aſcended as 
a memorial before God ; that is as an ac- 
ceptable ſacrifice ; for in Leviticus the offer- 
ing of incenſe is called a memorial :. St. 
Paul calls God to witneſs that he vehement- 
ly loves the Philippians in the bowels of 
Jeſus Chriſt, that is with the moſt affecti- 
onatę tenderneſs and Chriſtian charity. But 
could any words in any language repreſent 
that love and goodneſs with ſuch energy 
and power as theſe, which affect both ſoul 
and body, and pierce into our inmoſt con- 
ſtitution, which raiſe the tendereſt ſenti- 
ments of human nature, and heighten them 
by the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſacred endear- 
ments of Chriftianity ? But tis in vain to 
beſtow words upon any perſon to convince 
him of the excellence of this divine paſſage, 
who does not cel the force and pathos of 
it Pp 
There are a great many ways of expreſ- 
 fion which are ori iginally Hebraiſms, but 
have been tranſplanted into the Greek by 


7 Pal. cxli. 2. Adts x. 4. 
s Levit. ii. 2. 2 
Philip. i. 8. Gen. xliii. 30. Eſa. Ixiii. rg. 


* 
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the beſt authors 3 and are now proper and 
genuine phraſes 
that be raſhly one __ BIAS WT 
1 e | 

1 1 Was in the laſt century A 7 
mous conteit between Pfchenius and our 
countryman. Gataker... The - firſt afficm' d. 
that there were. no  Hebraiſms at all in the 
Greek of the New. Teſtament. | But twas 
impoſlible he ſhould. haye ſucceſs i in that 
attempt. Indeed in his book he proves 
ſome paſſages, which had been thought by 


man y.to he peculiar to the Hebrew language, 
to be good Greek too: but he is generally 


too forward and aſſuming; and produces 
many. of... his authorities out of Io Writers, 


which can haye no rank among the genuine 


Claſſics. Gataler i runs into the contrary, 
extreme, and denies the purity. of ſeveral 
expreſſions in the New Teſtament, - - though 
they be found in the firſt-rate Greek authors, 
becauſe they are likewiſe uſed in the Hebrew 


F Bible. Which ſeems to me very humour- 15 = 


ſom and, unreaſonable; becauſe different 
languages i in many inftances agree in Phra-, 


fcology and common ways of Merke 8 


and A form. of. ſpecch. i in any 


% * "> ' © VV „ > 8 © a . . 
7 * 
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7 Greek tongue; tho 
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18 The Sacxty Crassics 
which agrees with the Hebrew, is ſo far 
from deſerving to be reejcted for that rea- 
ſon, that tis more authentic and valuable, 
as agreeing with that —_ 1 original 
language. 

This learned man will not SM that the 
nobleſt and beſt poets do eſtabliſh any idiom; 
and ſays no phraſe can be proy'd to be pure 
Greek, only becauſe it is found in poets, 
though they be the moſt celebrated for pu- 
_ rity: which is an affirmation that tends to 
render ſome of the nobleſt productions of 
human wit of little ſeryice ; and ſome of 
the greateſt maſters barbarians in their own 
language. There are indeed ſome peculi- 
arities in the poets, ſome liberties in ranging 
their words, and ſome words which proſe- 
writers ſcarce ever uſe. But the greateſt 
part of the phraſes and figures of language 
are common to the poets and proſe- writers. 
The plaineſt and pureſt of the proſe-authors 
in ſome places are as daring in ſtrong meta- 
phors and high flights, as the loftieſt poets 
themſelves. Herodotus, Thucidides, Plato, 
and Xenophon, a very familiar and eaſy wri- 
ter, ſometimes haye as high expreſſions, 
and as much going out of the yulgar way, 

48 any * in the chorus of the tragedians, 


Or 
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or the lofty ſtanza's of Pindar. Herodotus 
frequently uſes the Tinefir, ſo rare in proſe- 
writers; and delights in Homer's expreſſions, 
even when moſt daring. 
Ard Y tFextur 8, {00grw—— apa 
Zr & — ixmMdoayrs T8 vis in Herodotms *, 
led 2g mie in Plato, Therep! v Wn | 
Barn, and of ai mins in ' Xiniophon, more 
bold and poetical than Homer's waa mic 
Te *, are inſtances of poetical liberties not 
the moſt daring, which ate taken by thoſe 
proſe- writers. There are vaſt numbers of 
the ſame nature, ſome few of which we 
may have occaſion to produce in the proce- 
dure of this work. Can any equal judge, 
who does not condemn theſe chief authors 
of Greece, be offended at that beautiful bold 
expreſſion of St. Luke, TiAoko pw Furey 
aropba A pew To &, when the ſhip could 
no longer look the ſtorm in the face? Orcume- 
nius, a native Greek, and commentator on 
the ſacred writers, . ſeems not to reliſh this 


EY P. , 1. 21. Her. 9. p. 526. I. ule. Herod. 6. 
35. 


Plat. Reſp. 5. 372. Ed. Maſſey. 
Ken. Cyr. exp. 1. p. 58 Xen. Hellen. 7. The cri- 
ties allow Jorge” expreſſi 0. to be prudently us d by 


1 xb d 2 — — 1CaNNAT- 
e, fort mi, anus Ty MEN. Ariſt. Rhet. 


L 3. c. 3. ; 
B 2 noble 
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noble expreſſion, but formally and coolly 
tells us, that the word is properly apply'd 
to a man only. 

1 vigorous 7 word us d by 
Volxybius, and in this place is ſurprizingly 
bold and agreeable; and the paſſage is rais'd 
and ſtrengthen'd by two lively Praſopopei as. 
"Tis the obſeryation of the great critic De- 
metrius Phalereus, that ſomething of the 
poetick phraſe and ſpirit gives nobleneſs 
and magnificence to a diſcourſe + Indeed 
there always wants both ſpirit and pleaſant- 
neſs. in a proſe - author, who is altogether 
2 of the charms and graces of poe- 
try. But when and how far to throw in 
— heightenings and embelliſhments of po- 
etry is not to be learnt by tumbling over 
ſcholiaſts and writers of Lexicons, nor rai- 
ſing duſt in libraries; ; but requires a deli- 
cate ear, a quick apprehenſion, and great 
ſtrength and ſoundneſs of judgment. How 
ſmall a portion of the poetical ſpirit fell to 
the ſhare of Mr. Gataker appears from all 
his writings ; particularly his tranſlation of 
the Greek verſes he quotes into Latm. That 


Dem. Phal. 112. p. 71. 


1 
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ſmooth line of one of the K and 
ſweeteſt of the Greek poets 5, 


nagel: &. hn gie, yur d ty er aeg ba, 


is ſo heavily fetter'd, and moves ſo auk- 


wardly in this gentleman's Latin verſion, | 


that I believe it will make a n provi man 
ſmile. 


Veneram ego huc virgo, at mulier 2 jam 


kinc reditura *. 


This digreſſion I hope, will he eaſily 
pardon'd, becauſe the uſe and pertinence 


of it will appear in the proceſs of * 


work. 


$. 3. Ir will now be a fit preparation to 


the following chapters to ſne that not on- 


ly this learned man, but ſeveral authors 


antient and modern, native Greele, cele- 
brated linguiſts and commentators, have too 


forwardly pronounc'd many places in the 
New Teſtament to he mere Hebraiſms, Aras , 


biſms, Oc. which are found N pul 


5 Theoc, Id. 27. v. 64. | | 
* Gat, de fiyl. N. F. p. 138. . D132 3 
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lel to the eommon expreſſions of the firſt- 
rate writers of old Greece; and have boldly. 
affirm'd many to be falſe and barbarous, 
which upon examination come up to the 
ſtandard of primitive purity. I enter upon 
this examination, not with the leaſt inten- 
tion to giatify the vanity of contradicting 
or finding fault with great men in the com- 
monwealth of letters, to whoſe names and 
memories I ſhall always pay a ſincere reſpect 
and deference. I only in this diſſertation 
humbly propoſe and deſign to do juſtice to 
the ſacred books, and to prevent the pre- 
judices that young ſcholars may receive by 
the authority of ſome great men, againſt 
the ſtyle of our Lord's Apoſtles and Evan- 
geliſts, by confuting ſome vulgar errors, and 
wiping off ſome dirt that has been thrown 
upon theſe precious volumes. Therefore 
the nature of my work obliges me to make 
it appear, without diſteſpe& or reflection, 
that little regard is to be had to. many cele- 
brated critics on this head, who, without 
conſidering the matter deeply, and reading 
the claſſics and divine writers with the view 
of carefully comparing them together, have 
magiſterially dictated to the world, that the 
Greek of the New Teſtament is either quite 
* 5 „„ * a new 
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a new language or a barbarous diale& pro- 
digiouſly different from the common. Ma- 
ny young ſcholars, taking the charge of 
ſoleciſms, blemiſhes and barbariſms in theſe 
ſacred authors for granted, have, to their 
great loſs and diſad vantage, conceived an 
early diſguſt, and have either neglected to 
read thoſe ineſtimable treaſures of wiſdom 
and genuine eloquence, or have read them 
with a careleſs indifference and want of 
taſte. | | | ; THEORY 
To purſue my deſign. I begin with the 
laborious gentleman we nam'd firſt, 
Ia ir! in the Septuagint and the New 
Teſtament writers is a vigorous repetition 
after the Hebrew dialect; but tis at the 
ſame time pure Greek. 
| Lucian has it, and tis quoted by Pfo- 
chenius but his adverſary ſets aſide La- 
cian's authority; and ſays he mixes many 85 
poetical phraſes in his ſtyle, and inſinuates 
this may be one. Or elſe he rather fup- 
poſes, that that ſcoffing buffoon uſes it here 
by way of contempt and ridicule of the 
ſacred phraſe. Though I think there is no 
ground for theſe ſuppoſitions, let em pas. 


Akts Vii. 34+ Exod. iii. 7. Gat. de ſtyl. N. T. 98. 
B 4 „ 


filence all cavils. 
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We. prove, the- expreſſion claſſical by au- 
thority ſuperior, and ſuch as muſt entirely 


"Exams Atyorres, and zn 
har in Herodotus *, dei Ide in Thucidi- 
des, and oh as am*A.Iw were in Plato, are 
the ſame repetitions expreſſed in the ſame 
manner. 5 
But tg @Muy A and ut yd Ovi peg 


Ag are repetitions more harſh and licen- 


tious than any I have obſerved in the di- 
vine writers. IIe irg is inftanced by Ga- 


traler, as ridicul'd by Lucian, as if it was 


not a claſſical word; and he ſays not a 
word to vindicate it * : but Herodotus often 
uſes it, and ſure the authority of ſuch a 
noble writer is enough to ſupport it *. 
AAA for e wy is objected againſt, and 
thought not to be pure and claſſical; but 


Herodotus puts it beyond all exception *, 


* Her. Gr. 9. 509. 1. pen. 3. 219. 1. 44. 
1 

Plat. Phzd: p. 164. 1. 30, 31. in Divin. Dial. Cant. 
* Her. Gale 3. p. 205. Her. Gr. 1. 1 | 

3 Gat. p. 80. 
FF 


| nex7. Her. Gr. 9. $43- I. pen. So does Plato, 744. 


biad. 2. 


5e Garde yl N. r. 20: Se. Mar. ix. 8, Herod. 
Gr. 7. 420. 1.38. | 
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Defendad und Iliuſtratadt 15 
The children or ſons of Iſtael for IMuelites, 
and ſons of men for men, will not be al- 
low d by this writer to be an idiomiſm of the 
Greek language, nor juſtif d by Hamers 
ſons of the Greelks; becauſe, ſays my author, 
Homer is a poet, and the poetical language 
will not eſtabliſh any idiom. And he fur- 
ther ſays, that no'Greek author uſes ſons of 
men for men. But "Herodotus, whom moſt 
of the critics allow: to be a tolerable good 
Greek author, ſpeaks commonly in this man- 
ner; the ſons or children of the Lydians; 
. Tonians ſtand barely for Lys 
dians, «Ethiopians, and Ionians 
The learned man ſeems. to reject | 
dio den dog lr in St. Mark as a form very 
rarely, if ever, us d by the approv d claſ- 
ſies: but expreſſions exactly parallel are 
very commonly us'd by the beſt authors of 
Greece ; wings The & iniegs is bub 
On 1 yy en 
tine : 


1 « Her. Ge, 1 1. 10. I * 3 165. 1 y "Y 2006 


5 St. Mar. xv Ay. 38. N 35 nne 
Xen. Hel. 7. p. 469. Eſchin, ** tet. p- 63. * 
Oxon. Her. Gr. 1. I. 16. 151. 
pa. Ba. Staple e e 1 
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Though it could not be allow'd that 
 Pfochenins had prov'd from Euripides, that 
Sr for a family or lmeage was claſſical 
Greek, yet the authority. of Herodotus and 
Demoſthenes muſt carry it. Acud reg & Ar 
A bruing Tauvry,, he was the ſecond of this fa- 
mily. SNj,u, to obſerve laws, rites and 
cuſtoms is deny'd to be us'd by the antient 
_ Greeks, but againſt the reſiſtleſs authority 
of the two fore-mention'd noble authors. 

Herodotus having ſpoken of ſeveral, both 
religious and civil, rites and cuſtoms pre- 
vailing among the Perſzans, concludes, T&y= 
Ta jtly vv STW qurcoeray theſe things are 
thus obſery'd and prattiſed. Demoſthenes 
tells the Arhenians, that they ought to con- 
fider and weigh well what laws they enact, 
but, when they have made laws, to hee 
and obſerve them. 

XoeraZw is ſaid to be us'd only of the 
feeding of brutes, and never of men, in the 
claſſics. Lambert Bos brings ſeveral in- 
ſtances to the contrary. Plato uſes it of 
human creatures: Biovwray Nu rad ev = 
Gaworres', Though it muſt be acknow- 


e. I- p. 56. L 6. Demoſthenes ady. Mid. 
Fa lg 9. p. 266. 1. 25. Ed. Maſſey. 
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ledged, 
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Dedged, that the men there deſcribed acted 
vclow the dignity of their nature, and the 
aictates of their reaſon, and were totally 
degenerated, and deeply funk into a ſtate | 
of brutality and ſottiſhneſs. "Tis in my 
thoughts a perverſe and unreaſonable adhe- 
rence to an hypotheſis once laid down, to 
object againſt a word or phraſe in the New 
Teftament being pure and claſſical, becauſe 
it is more us'd in the Hebrew or Seals than 
the Greek. When a word or conſtruction is 
found in any good and authentic writer of 
old Greece, nothing but obſtinacy can hin- 
der any man from allowing it to be pure 
and proper. Gataker has fix'd upon an in- 
ſtance very foreign to the purpoſe he de- 


lign'd 1 it for: Xagyy ue q En- 
ozy *, where he ſays there is a double He He- 


braiſm ; he rejoic d a joy, and then excee 
great: and whatever can be ſaid to the 
contrary, he determines em to be Hebra- 
iſms or Syriaſms rather than Grec:ſms. 
They were originally in the Hebrew; 
but tis certain they are equally proper in 
W Greek. Conſtruction parallel to vag dq 
on may, I believe, be found in in aboye 


St. Mat. ii. 10. Gat. de ſtylo, p. 258. 


two 
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two hundred places in four or five of the 
chief authors of Greece. | 
 SuuBsnwiuwC. orcs nwow de rg Tad) ?, 
Rarinua Nava *, dl, Upiov due 
Anny , cop ueyaAny is not worſe Greek 
than & wie i023; and Al gwugal H 
ei in Herodotus *,  Grotius, Piſcator, and 
Caſtalio tell us, that the uſe of a participle 
for a ſubſtantive is a Hebrai/m, without 
taking any notice that tis common in the 
beſt Greek and Roman authors. O mwgd- 
Car in St. Matthew is the Tempter; ſo Te; 
Algorrac and 2% Amorray are the Orators in 
Demoſthenes, and jTggwerrruv are Kings 
and Governors in Tſocrates ?. 

A reverend commentator on Acts vii. 2. 
with a grave air informs his reader, that 
tis cuſtomary with the Hebrews to add the 
word man, when it imports no more than 
the word to which it is annnex d. But the 
nicety of the obſervation had been ſpoil'd, 
if he had added, and tis cuſtomary like- 
wiſe in the Greek writers of the beſt age and 


® Xen. Cyr. Exp. 2. 1.12. p. 81. 
Plat. de Leg. 10. p. 220. Camb. 
Eſchin. adv. Cteſ. 41. I. 13, 14. add. 
® Gr. p. 280. I. 16. 172. 1. 39. Her. Gr. 1. 22. I. 39. 
7 St. Mat. iv. 3. Herod: Gr. 3. 172, 1. 39, Dem. 1. 
Olyn. 4. I. ult. ady. Mid. 411. ſ 38. ? 
| merit, 
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merit.  *A»Sewnw Hani in St. Matthew is 
as good Greek as Gaotani <rdpl in Homer ; 
ardpæ cpaTrye in Thucidides, avdpes age] 1 in 
Demoſthenes, Oil gas & al Ligos in Hero- 
dotus and br Ai Rac en, 
diator v. 

Muxep 2 b 
Hebraiſm, ſays the learned Grotius: but the 
ſame form of ſpeech in Thucidides ſhews it 
to be Greek, TmiMuas, #, puree, 4, Nec e 
No form of expreſſion has been cayill'd at 
more by the defamers of the ſtyle of the 
New Teſtament, than the uſe of the par- 
ticle a/; and particularly put before the 
inſtrument with which any thing is done. 
Er cba peayalegs and oy wayaige are af- 

firm'd by almoſt all commentators to be a 
pure ene „ 


8 gt. Mat. xxii. 2. Hom. I. 1 170. Thus. 1. 41. 
1. 15. 8 Ii. . "Rea. Tyr. Exp 1-6: 1 
P- 41- 

? Tullii Ep. ad Fam. 12, 4 4 4. 

Thucid. 4. Ariſtoph, Aves. V. 1091. 
Theſſ. iv. 18. "Hom," "IA. a. h. 7. A 
St. Mat. vi. 7. S 3. 14. p- 16. Oxon. 
Grec. & dy v. 1. n d e, 242 
Plat. Euthyp ron. p- 6. 1. 1. Plato has ss cues 


dr blauem bl es, to call“ en by "the moſt BEGINS ome. 
2 Alcibiad. p. 140. Edit. Hen. $1 


- 
=, | a 
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But as this particle i is us'd much with the 
ſame variety in other ſignifications, ſo pe- 
culiarly in this we find it in the pureſt 
chan authors. 80 NepSelpe ra % E gol 
dur in Thucidides, e, gordis AAνvr’ in 
3 So that the obſeryation of 
the excellent Grotius on 1 Theſſ. iv. 18. & 
To Volg rr By or with theſe words com- 
fort one another, is vain : ez, ſays he upon 
the place, is added after the Hebrew man- 
ner: the purer Greeks expreſs the inſtru. 
mental cauſe by the dative alone. Homer 
has & D It & fearing ofen, 
by fiens from heaven, is in Xenophon. E, 
mAvroyiz for their much ſpeaking, in Saint 
Matthew, is exactly parallell'd by that paſ- | 
ſage in Xenophon & Thr» us inurw 6 Mo- 
a, for this my maſter ſtruck me. Saint 
Mark has e. S2\w, deceitfully or by treachery : 
Plato's e. Sy, juſtly, exactly parallels it. 
Tae, on Revel. xviii. 2. affirms that a- 
N is put for Kas by a Hebraiſin; but 
ei u raplo / ey rd in ans proves 
it pure Greet 

The excellent Grotius, on St. 1 v. 21. 
aſſures his reader, that the dati ve caſe there 


—  c — — — . n a ES — 


Thucid. 4. p. 277. 
can- 
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cannot be ſaid of the perſons who ſpoke, 
but muſt mean the perſons ſpoken to. 
However that place may be tranſlated, tis 
certain from Thucidides that his aſſertion is 
raſh and wrong, «5 #, Toi; Teaguorg rt lj 
K r 45 it has been declared by the an- 
tient poets 3. 

The great Caſaubon, who had a good 
notion of the purity and propriety of the 
New Teſtament Greek, and has illuſtrated . 
many paſſages by parallel claſſical expreſ- 
ſions, ſometimes too unadviſedly pronounces 
thoſe to be mere Hebraiſms which are ſound 
Greciſms, and prov'd ſo by the beſt authors 
Me Sen, ſays this learned critic, on St. 
Jobs ii. 10. according to the uſage of the 
Hebrew, does not ſignify here 10 be drunk, 
but only chearful drinking within the bounds 
of temperance. It ſignifies the ſame in the 
Grecian claſſics. Herodotus of the Perfrans 
ſays, that when they have drank chearful- 
ly and freely, then they debate about the 
moſt ſerious and important affairs. The 
word is ueWwoxg pan, Which often expreſſes 
the debauchery and crime of drunkenneſs, but 
muſt here be limited to an allowable mdut- 


® Thucid. 1. 9. I. 5. 


genee, | 
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of purity in chap. iv. 3. of the Acts. He 
will not allow Then to be a claſſical Greek 
word for a priſon; and unwarily lays, thoſe 
who ſpeak Greek with more purity would 


% k 
. wy ae 
” 1 14 % 
" * 


has dog Ng Tn Thuow, the ſecureſt hold or 


val, or offer ſacrifice. Which muſt in his 


every body knows tis frequently ſo us'd by 
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ence +. The ſame judicious ſcholar is mi- 
ſtaken when he charges St. Luke with want 


have us'd gvagxor. If Thucidides be an au- 
thor of pure Greek, this cenſure is wrong; 
if not, this controverſy is at an end. He 


place of confinement for priſoners +. 
Twas becauſe that univerſal and judi- 


cions ſcholar Dr. Hictes run in with the 
prejudicate opinion of ſeveral eminent men 
upon this ſubject, and had not himſelf 
compar d the: foreign and facred, writers to- 
gether, that he affirms va to be Helleni- 
ſtical or Hebraiſmg Greek, when it ſignifies 
10 perform divine rites, to celebrate a feſti- 


opinion imply that it is not pure and claſſi- 
cal Greek, or elſe the aſſertion would be 
entirely - vain and inſignificant 3; becauſe 


the Greek tranſlators of the Old Teſtament, 
— Her. Gr. 1. 76. L5. | 


$ Thuc. 7. 467. I. 14. | 
and 
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and the divine authors of the New ; who 
often uſe their words and phraſeology *. 

But the moſt approy'd and noble writers 
of Greece commonly uſe the very ſame ex» 
preſſion, We have roam io in Heroda- 
tus, xard wy dino woorete, he celebrated 

I myſterious rites, in Xenophon ®, Suaiay tmoiioxt? 
* Anu, he offered ſarrific to Diana, in 
4 Thucidides * ; 9 : to which add that of Herodo- 
tus, & veu 8 3} udys o or . Hi Svolag 
ru / *, "tis not lawful for them 10 offer 
ſacrifice without one of the magi. 
Theſe inſtances may ſerve to give young 
= ſcholars caution not to take things upon 
W truſt ; nor to be too much influenced by the 
plauſible conjectures and confident affirnia- 
tions of Lora” and critics. 


9.4. 1 now proceed to ſhew in different 
inſtances that great miſtakes have been 
made by antient and modern writers, when 
they have magiſterially determined what is 
not Attic Greet or good Greek in general. 


Dr. Hickes's collefion of controverſial letters, pre- 
face, p. 77. St. Mat. xxvi. 18. Deut. xvi. 1. 

7 Her. Gr. 9. 516. 1. 18. 

6 Hellen. 1. p- 30. 


Thuc. 8. 529. I. pen. 
Her. Gr. 1. 55. 1. 37. 


4 


4 
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And I think that ſome captious critics ne- 
ver ſo remarkably blunder, as when they 
attack the propriety and purity of the Greet 
Teſtament, and preſumptuouſly charge the 
Amanuenſes of the divine ſpirit with ſole- 
ciſms, and breaches of the reaſon and ana- 
logy of grammar *. 

Phrynichus, a native Greek, and profeſſor 
of criticiſm, declares xpsw Irypay to be bar- 
barous Greek, and, with a dictatorian air, 
requires 1e Sve to be put in place of | 
it: which would fall hard upon St. Mat- 
thew, St. Luke, and St. John, who all uſe 
this phraſe : but they are as ſafe as the 

pure and polite Fenophon himſelf, who has 
it in his banquet $/AmT@ & 6 wawromros 
xpzors Thy Friggy time Td Umaxsmmmn*, The 
emperor Julian ridicules tAwwuwoody, as us'd 
by our divine authors for alms and fruits 
of charity to the poor; when Callimachus, 
a very elegant and polite author of his own 
religion, uſes it for mercy and goodneſs, 
And is it either an unuſual or faint trope 


* Faceſſant illi, qui ſtylum Novi Teſtamenti non ſatis 
Græcum efle (etiam qui ſibi aliiſque maxime vigilare 
hs wa ſomniabant. Paſor, Græc. Gram. Sac, 
p- 59. 

Lucian, Soleciſt. P- 758. g. 1, 
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to put a noble cauſe for its genuine ef- 
Fed + ? 

The Greek ſophiſts often contradict them- 
ſelves in their own remarks and critical ob- 
ſervations. Eſpecially Lucian, one of the 
moſt learned and ſharp of em, tranſgreſſes 
his own rules; ſcrioufly uſes thoſe expreſ- 
ſions which he condemns and ſcoffs at in 
better authors, and runs into that abſurdity 
in one place, which he expoſes in another, 
He affirms that ouſuepouy nv}, to be com- 
par'd to any one, is barbarous, which 
would fall upon St. Paul; but the droll- 
ing critic ſeriouſly uſes it in his Paraſites, 
He ſatirically reflects on , and 50 &, 
us'd by authors far ſuperior to him both in 
the adyantage of a better age, and far more 
elevated genius. Ma, is often us'd by Plato 
and Ariſtophanes :. "HF" & is almoſt in every 
page in the divine Plato. I ſhall only re- 
fer to one place, becauſe I propoſe to 
prove every thing that I advance. The 
fame ſarcaſtical writer adyances a nice dip 


* Callim. Del. not. Spanhemii. 


9 2 Cad; 3. Ihe. . 

© Luc. Soleciſt. 743. n. 2. 

7 Plat. de Log. 10. p. 204. 1. 2. Camb. Select. Dial. 
s Plat. Apol. Soc. 6. 1. ult. Camb. 


C 2 | Rindion 


* 


doors s. 


two ways of expreſſion in the true claſſic 


than all the tribe of ſcholiaſts and gramma- 
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ſtinction between LEpi3 m and g ts ; | 
b. The firſt he will have to ſignify the 
injuring a man in his own perſon ; the laſt iſ 
injuring and abuſing any perſon ar thing in 
which he has an intereſt or property, or that 
is dear to him, and inſults and laughs at 
thoſe who negle& his diſtinction: but the 
ridicule returns upon the ſcoffer, and the 
critic confounds his own diſtinction. N. 
tus complains of Timon, U S tis tur, ©, 
eZer%ct, he abus d me, and threw me out of 


'T hls is no diſtindion e theſe 


writers, OG ue bis , Y rc s Ge 
Hey del e We % eig rg QuAttas; Of 
Fur ', 

Julius Pollux, the famous 9050 of the 
Onomaſticon, boldly pronounces, that *Ayuy 
Mascus is not pure Attic Greek ; it muſt be 
Ay Msgowi;. But this fight obſervation 
is overturn'd by the uſage of two excellent 
Attic writers, greater judges and maſters of 
the purity and graces of the Greek tongue, 


Lucian. Soleciſt. 759. n. 1. Timon. 81. n. 4. 


Demoſt. 85 Mid. 396. I. 8. ante fin, Ibid. 403 
I, 10. & 1 5 


rians; 
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rians; ro & ova; Aus Yunus in 
Ariſtophanes *. Thucidides has both ways of 
expreſſion in the compaſs of a few lines : 
Ay ,t abr & Your, % one 
— Mga wi cyw) s. 
St. Ferom, a learned and uſeful commen- 
tator, but too bold a cenſurer of the ſacred 
writers, ſtrikes St. Luke through the Greek 
tranſlators of the Old Teſtament, when he 
reflects on them for ſaying of Abraham , 
zh d mean ; and adds this remarka- 
ble reaſon, becauſe a good man never fails. 
Yes, with reſpect to this world, he fails 
and ſinks, when his ſoul leaves the mortal 
and decay'd body. Which is the ſame ex- 
preſſion with that of the great Cyrus on his 
death-bed, who firmly believed a future 
ſtate, and the eternal duration of human 
ſouls. *AAA@ 75 Nin tunew e paivelzy 1 
l Now my ſoul begins to fail me, that 
is, is juſt leaving this ruinous body, and 
going into the late of immortality 5. 
Oecumenius brings a raſh and weak charge 
againſt St. Zohn for the inaccuracy of his 


* Plut. 1164. 

 Thucid. 3. 207. I. 15. 22. 

St. Luke xvi 9. Gen. xxv. 8. P 
Ken. Cyrop. 8. c. 7. p. 334- antepenult. 


C 3 Greek ; 
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Greek ; and ſupports it with a reaſon he- 
coming ſuch a criticiſm ; becauſe it adds 
ſtrength to ſtrength, nn amplification to 


amplification; that is, becauſe eri 
is a more expreſſive and vehement word 


than el, and more ſtrongly repreſents 
to the reader the intenſeneſs of the Apo- 
fite's zeal and Chriſtian charity. The 
propriety of the word is juſtify d by the 
uſage of the beſt authors. Thucidides forms 
xd/4roTep@ from xdyglar, as St. Fohn does | 
Neis ore & from walw CN n d Eire x- 
w 140 ov Ete J r GY & dx cα . 

When Homer has a mind to brand the 
moſt profligate and worthleſs of mortals with 
the deepeſt mark of ' ignominy, and the 
utmoſt ſeverity of e he uſes this 
form, 


Ov D od pn fe SED AA *. 


St. Paul very happily expreſſes his tran- 
ſcendent humility and penitent ſorrow, for 
his miſtaken zeal and rage againſt the name 
and goſpel of the bleſſed Jeſus, by form- 


St. John Ep. 3. ver. 4. 
7 Thucid. 4. 280. I. ult. 
8 Hom. "IA. 8. 148. 


ing 
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a noble comparative from a ſu perla- 
tive; tu) mal tag ori pq Travtov To d ayer, 
excellently render'd in our Engliſh tranſla- 
tion, io me who am leſs than the leaſt of all 
& /aints. Grotius on the place names ſome 
vords compounded much after the ſame 
manner ; but it ſecms to me a beauty not 
to be parallelled in the Claſſics. Such a 
comprehenſive word in Plato ot Thucidides 
would have been pointed out, and admir'd / 
by interpreters and ſcholiaſts ; as the pro- 
priety and ſublimity of this is juſtly admi- | 
red and eloquently celebrated by St. Chry- 
ſaſtom. 

I ſhall only here beg leave to put in two 

or three obſeryations which were omitted 
in their proper place, and then go on to 
another matter. 
12 rotius, on Rom. v. 2. yaew Taury % 1 
tome pus remarks, that the preterperfect 
tenſe is put for the preſent after the He- 
brew. He might have ſaid, and after the 
Greek manner too. Demoſthenes has tou 
rl cine, be now ſtands i ient *. 9 And 
Homer : 


? Demoſt. ady. Mid. 398. 1.44 
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Tucian, Suidas, Pollux, and others affirm, 
that tis falſe Greek to join a future tenſe of 
a verb to the particles »u3, . But the 

_ uſage of Homer, Plato, Thucidides, and 
Xenophon at once overthrows the groundleſs 
fancies and arbitrary determinations of a 
thouſand fophiſts and compilers of lexi- 
eons *. | 


Nus 63 35 ad mare; duke There AA 7. 


Tm ros dy ot rege, vp of HHN . 
Quotations from the other noble authors 
above mentioned the Reader may find in 
Grævius upon Lucian's Solecift +. ; 

To conclude this, after Grævius has ta- 
ken a great deal of pains in producing and 
examining the claſhing and contradictory 
opinions and determinations of the critics, 


= > WIRE XY 


" Hom. IA Y. v. 231- 
Lucian. Sophiſt. p. 758. n. 2. 
3 Hom. IX. X. v. 142. I. v. 307. 
. l * Phed. in Divin. Dial. Select. Cantab. p. 76. 
5. 759. 
. a he 
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he makes this juſt remark; that no rule or 
determination of theirs is ſo firmly eſta- 
bliſh'd, but that in ſome cafe it fails and 
admits exceptions . 


6. 5. Tuxkx are, it is confeſs'd, ſeveral 
words and expreſſions in the New Teſta- 
ment not to be found in any clafſic author 
of Greece : becauſe Chriſtianity, though it 
agreed in the main with the pure Jewiſh 
religion, yet in many reſpects it was a new 
inſtitution, much different from and fupe- 
rior to all former inſtitutions and religions. 
Therefore twas neceſſary to frame new 
terms in the Greek to reach the propriety 
and force of the Hebrew ; and expreſs the 
moſt auguſt myſteries and refin'd morals of 
Chriſtianity, fo far exalted aboye the morals 
of Paganiſm ; its notions of God, and its 

religious rites. New names muft be given 
| to new things, as Tully apologizes for his 
own practice. That conſummate Orator 

Eh | and 


5 Grev. in Luc. Soleciſt. n. 2. p. 779. Here I add 

an obſervation made by Dr. liche, that Suidas and 

Phaworinus ſay pa is only to excoriate, and Juige to beat, 

whereas d is to beat or ſmite in N. T. St. John xviii. 
23. and Ariſtoph. Veſp. Jipstn x, Diper. 


7 Tul. de Nat. Deor. I. 17. p. 41. Ed. Davis. All 
writers of great genias haye made ſome new m_ 
| whi 
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and Philoſopher, though as careful of the 
purity of his language as any man, freely 
makes uſe of Greek words and phraſes to 
adorn his noble body of Latin Philoſophy. 
The words judiciouſly choſen, however be- 
fore unuſual, muſt needs be proper and 
fatisfatory, that fully expreſs ſuch admi- 
Table ſenſe. And who can blame the lan- 
guage, that is capable to underſtand the 
philoſophy ? Plato, the admir'd moraliſt MW 

and divine of the pagan world, in his The- 
. ology, uſes metaphorical expreſſions, harſher i 
than any in the New Teſtament, and yet not 
ſo expreſſive and appoſite to his purpoſe. 

The molting of the feathers of the ſoul, 
and raiſing upward the eye of the mind that 
was deep plung'd into the dirt and mire 
of barbariſm, ſound as harſh and are as 
diſtaſteful as any one can pretend that 
mortifying the members of the body, and 
crucifying the fleſh with its luſts and affecti- 
ions do in the Chriſtian Inſtitution . In- 
deed there never was any religion, but one 


which, have been app! lauded and received j into general uſe. 
And ſhall the New FT eftament writers, ſo well qualified, 
be deny d that privilege, when neceflity requir'd it, and 
the words and phraſes ſound ſo well, and are ſo agree- 
nee” i gg analogy of grammar ? V. Her, Art. Pos. 
v. 46. &c 


5 Plat. de Rep. 7. p. 132. Ed, Maſſey. | Ky _ 
a 
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branch of it was abſtinence from bodily in- 
dulgences, and a refuſing to gratify the 
lower and meaner appetites of our nature, 
on account of decency and purer pleaſure 
of contemplation and a freer addreſs to God, 
the fountain of all happineſs, in acts of de- 
votion. 

Plato is Juſtly prais'd for the ſound ac- 
count he gives of this refin'd and impro- 
ving doctrine . But the cleareſt and moſt 
ſatisfactory account of it will by a diligent 
and ſober enquirer be found in the Chri- 
ſtan philoſophy. 

To crucify the fleſh carries greater force 
and propriety, than all the beſt things ſaid 
upon that ſubje& in the pagan theology. 
Tis a very engaging alluſion and accom- 
modation to our Lord's exquiſite pains and 
ignominious ſufferings on the croſs for our 
ſake ; and repreſents to us the immenſc 
obligations he has laid upon us to be hum- 
ble and thankful, to be pure and cautious 
of all thoughts which may tend to with- 
draw our allegiance from our Saviour, to 
defile our nature which he took upon him; 
and unqualify us for the ſalvation he has 


Plat. Phedo. p. 89, go. SeleQ. Divin. Dial. Camb. 
in ſeriptis. | 


pur- 
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purchaſed ; and enjoying the full effects of g 
his moſt precious paſſions, - 1 
The remembrance of our Saviour's ago- 
nies, and the ſpilling his moſt meritorious 
and precious blood for us men and for our 
ſal vation, makes every Chriſtian's penitent 
ſorrow for his ſins bleed afreſh ; powerfully 
touches all the ſprings of human nature; 
works up all its tenderneſs, its hopes and 
fears; and, in a word, is an argument and 
motive to every duty of Chriſtianity which 
none but monſters of men and ſons of per- 
dition can reſiſt. 


$. 6. In common morals and matters of 
converſe and hiſtorical relation, the ſacred 
writers uſe the ſame words and expreſſions 
with Herodotus, Thucidides, Xenophon, &c. 
and have a proper and agreeable method, 
a beautiful plainneſs and gracefulneſs of 
ſtyle, which equal the moſt celebrated au- 
thors in that language. So that the ground 
and main ſubſtance of the language, the 
words and phraſeology in general, are the 
ſame in the ſacred and foreign Claſſics, 
But then there are ſeveral words and phra- 
ſes (beſides thoſe which are new for the 
, reaſons aboye-mentioned) which are not at 


all 


4 
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all, or not in the ſame ſenſe in the old Claſſics 
of Greece. Beſides that in theſe ſeeming irre- 
gularities in the New Teſtament there is no 
violation of ſyntax and the general analogy 
of language; we are to conſider, that there 

is not one good author extant, but has pe- 
culiar ways with him and difficulties which 
diſtinguiſh him from all W of the ſame 
denomination. 

The Patavinity of Livy (which moſt 
probably relates to his ſtyle) and the obſo- 
lete conſtructions of the Artic dialect, re- 
new'd by Thucidides, don't prejudice the 
reputation of thoſe noble, and very enter- 
taining and improving authors in the opi- 
nion of capable readers; nor hinder the 
authors from being great maſters of noble 
ſenſe and language. 

Some peculiar forms and idioms in ſuch 
authors do not diminiſh their Character, 
but increaſe the pleaſure of the reader, 
and gratify his curioſity; they don't ex- 
tinguiſh, but rather enliven the beauty 
and graces of his ſtyle. 

Kepangibo to wound in the head, dd, 
AYBucy to give thanks *, (ov Iod ihe 50 


St. Mark xii. 4. 
7 St. Luke ii. 38, 


. | efteem'd 
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efteem'd John ?, woph *, emompivoucy, 10 be- 
gin a diſcourſe *, eu, and ii oppos'd, 
'  Gavinlarre Nals for eig Srxajoutny are, as 
far as I have obſerved, peculiar to the ſa- 
cred writers. And there are a great many 
more peculiarities which I have collected; 
but they are ſo obvious to gentlemen con- 
verſant in theſe ſtudies, that it is unneceſ- 
ſary here to produce em. 
I beg my reader's leave humbly to pro- 
poſe one conjecture by putting down - 
«01444 as a peculiarity in St. Fohn, ſignifying 
to deſire with vehemence?. And this ſenſe 
affix d to it, which is not ftrain'd or unna- 
tural, will ſolve what ſeems to me a groſs 
tautology in our tranſlation, Tis this, he 
rejoic d to ſee my day, and ſaw it, and was 
glad, that is, he was glad to ſee my day, and 
ſaw it, and ſo was glad. Let the deſpiſers 
of the ſtyle of the ſacred writers delight in 
ſuch elegancies ! but in this ſignification it 
runs eaſy and clean, he earneſtly at ric or 


3 st. Mat. xiv. 5. 
7 Philipp. i. 22. 
5 Sr, Mark x. 24. & paſſim in SS. Literis, 
© 1 Cor. xv. 4. 
7 St. John's Goſpel, viii. 56. I cannot find that fo 
55 ofce ever ſignified to deſire earneſtly in old En 2 ; "tis 
it does not in our preſent way of expre 
a 
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Air d to ſee my day, and ſaw it, and rejoyc d. 
The Perfian, Syriac and Arabic verſions all 
give it this ſenſe ; and the particle h in 
the original ſeems to require it *, The word 
ſignifies to rejoyce both in the Claſſics and 
Greek tranſlators of the Bible ; and in the 
latter it ſignifies to give thanks or joyfully to 
praiſe » : here only 70 defire earneſtly, which 
is a very natural metonimy, whereby ante- 
cedents and conſequents are put for each 
other; more natural than the uſing Jaxx, 
to ſignify to contend or earneſtly ſtrive : which 
properly ſignifies to pant or breath hard. 
Give me leave to name a few peculiarities 
in the claſſic authors of Greece, and then we 
ſhall paſs on to another matter, 

Teige, to bray like an aſs * ; Sulu h 
Sc wua ore, like People admiring * ; - 
Hd, @ mixture of joy and ſorrow * ; r 
„ ſo ſmall * ; aof ple, to diſperſe or 
ſquander away * ; Tp, 4 dead budy, in 


#® Grayii Annot. in Perſic. Evangel. Verkionem, 
p. 96. 2. Col. 


Pſal. xlix. 16. 
" Her. Gr. 8. 461. aur boon Þ- 
* Herod. Gr. 263. I. 5. 


Ken. Cyr. Exp. 3. p. 182. 
* Xen. Hel. 7. 464. 


5 Demoſ. Philip. 1. p. 27. I. 10. 
ls. Areop. p. 194. 


| | 
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Thucidides ; in other authors, 4 ſepulchre . 
Iuris, in Plato, is a proſe- writer in oppo- 
ſition to ron e; de u@ 3s, the length 
of the way * ; NEinpöd rep, a foreigner natu- 
raliꝭ d:; aegoxaTaAtntu, io loſe* ; F- 
AErres for iſxa ere, arcyſmg * ; f Z vn 
xaTaxaira, when the temple was burnt *, 
A great number of peculiarities beſide theſe 
might be produced out of the Greek writers 
if there was any neceſſity, Theſe may ſuf. 
fice to excuſe the ſacred authors on this 
head, who don't more diſagree from the 
Claſſics in their deviations from the common 
and more uſual forms of ſpeaking, than any 
one of the authentic Claſſics does from the 
reſt. 

For inſtance, examine Herodotus with 
this view, and you will find ſo many words 
and turns of expreſſion peculiar to himſelf 
that upon this conſideration you may as 
well call his Janguage a new ſpecies of 


iN ago I. 74. 1. ult, 4 
me, 7 z . 
Pbadr. 258. 27051 7. before E. by vs & 10s ” Put 


Ken. Cyr. Exp. 2. 2. 3. p. 85. I. 5. 
Her. Gr. 9. 522. 1. 36. 

* Thue. 4. 249. l. antepenult. 
9 Thucid. 1. 78. L 4. N 
* Her. Gr. 1, 19. l. Is, 
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Greek, and a language different from Xens- 
phon, Plato and Ihucidides, as call the ſacred 
language of the New Teftament Hebraizing 
or Helleniſtical Greek, or give it any other 
hard name, which the arbitrary critics ſhall 
pleaſe to impoſe. We plainly ſee by com- 


paring the peculiarities and leſs uſual ways 


of expreſſion in the ſacred and foreign claſ- 
ſics, that theſe latter have taken larger 
liberties, and have made nearer approaches 
to ſoleciſm and violation of grammar than 
the former. L. 76 py prAcrarn dguwrureper 

zor, becauſe they will not prattiſe and 

exerciſe themſelves, they will be the more un- 
Skilful ; uppen ige mi, to gratify and 
oblige any ne. A. & N Bagxaiav Yorditas 
S da eg; 1h Bea! yirortrars, the Barcean 
women will neither taſte the fleſh of hogs or 
cous . Taury & uaNAvw Th yuwun dQ 
et, I rather encline to this opinion". Kati 
8 ba ipacar & ru & Faxeverr N uνοο 
they ſay there was no man that return d 
without tears *. AA m bv wc. Lee TW 
dd piar Th; une Os rabr C745; did you 


5 Thuc. t. 87. 

© Her. Gr. 4. 281. l. 14. 
7 Herod. Gr. 7. p. 43. L 1. 
® Xen, Cyrop. 4. 25. p. 46. 
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affirm otherwiſe, than that theſe two, courage 
and knowledee, were different * ? 


6. 7. 'T1s further objected againſt the 
New Teſtament writers, that their language 

is rough, by adopting barbarous and foreign 
words and expreſſions. There are not 
many of this fort, but are equally to be 
- defended with the old Greek writers, who 
have many foreign words as well as the 
ſacred Claſſics. In the times when the 
moſt eminent Greek writers flouriſhed, the 

Perſian empire was of vaſt extent, and had 
a mighty influence upon all Greece, and 
therefore by their wars, commerce, and 
travels, many of their words became fami- 
liar in the Grecian language. So, in the 
time of our bleſſed Sayiour's Apoſtles and 
Evangeliſts, the writers of theſe ineſtima- 
ble volumes we humbly endeavour to vin- 
dicate, the Roman empire had extended its 
conqueſts over the greateſt part of the 
world where Greek was ſpoken ; and there- 
fore there are ſeveral reaſons why they 
ſhould take into their writings ſome of the 
Roman words and phraſes. 


Plato. 
Thoſe 
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Thoſe terms put into Greek characters 
were very well underftood by the perſons 
to whom they were addreſſed ; and upon 
ſeveral conſiderations might be more plea- 
ſing and emphatical than the original words 
of the language. 

Shall it be allow'd to Xenophon, Herods- 
tus and Thucidides freely to uſe Perfian, 
oAAgyptian, and other oriental words; and 
can it be an unpardonable fault for St. Mat- 
thew, St. Mark, St. Paul, St. Luke, upon 
occaſion, to uſe Roman;? Or do A, a- 
Ke, xglous, Bder, e &, cxnann;, Tas 
exon, ſound ſtronger or are purer Greek 
than Net, x@vo@., aua, cute ja, cu 
Arp cia d, ver rupſor r 

The inſpired writers of the New Teſta- 
ment having all the dialects of the old Greet 
language agrecably intermix'd, the main 
ſubſtance of the ſacred book being incon- 
teſtably the ſame, both in words and phra- 
ſes, with thoſe of the pureſt Claſſics, and 
their peculiarities in the ſignification of ſome 
words and turn of ſome phraſes as allowable 
as the ſame liberties taken by them, it may 
with modeſty and reaſon be affirmed. that 
the vigorous Hebraiſms found in the Greek 


Teſtament (their conſtruction being per- 
= fectly 
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fectly agteeable to good grammar) give 
great advantage to the divine writings ; 
enrich the tongue with the treaſures of a 
new and noble dialect, and give additional 
variety and beauty to the heavenly book. 
Becauſe there are many Hebrew or Syriac 

forms of ſpeech in the New Teſtament, in 

_ expreſſing the rites and ceremonies of the 

Feuiſb religion, and the relation which the 
Chriſtian inſtitution bears to that; there- 
fore to affirm in general that the language 
is intirely different from the claſſical Greek, 
is great raſhneſs, and an-error which many 
people have run into, who have very in- 
decently and unadviſedly attacked the ſtyle 
of the holy writers : I wiſh Mr. Locke had 
not ſaid of all the Epiſtles of St. Paul, 
without guard or limitation: The terms, 
« ſays he, are Greek, but the idiom, or 
« turn of phraſes, may be truly ſaid to 'be 
« *febrew or Syriac * *. 

What ! is there nothing of the idiom or 
turn of the old Greek in St. Paul? Had he 
learn'd nothing from the pure Claſſics 
which he had read, and ſo pertinently cites? 

may not a large collection be made out of 


* Locke's preface to Par. and Notes on St. Paul's Epilt. 
: | his 
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his Epiſtles of paſſages which have the true 
purity and propriety of that noble lan- 
guage ? This learned and ſagacious man 
here implicitely followed tradition and the 
authority of writers, which he would have 
utterly diſavowed and ſcorned in other 
caſes. I ſhall cloſe this chapter with a 


paſſage or two rn de who tpeaks, in my 


opinion, with great decency and judgment. 
« The reaſon why the Evangeliſts and 
« Apoftles mingled Hebraiſms with their 
« Greek, was not becauſe they were He- 
« brews, but becauſe they diſcourſed of 
« many things delivered in the Hebrew 
« learning and law; therefore it was ne- 
« cefſary to retain many things of that 
nature, left they might be thought to 
« introduce ſome new doctrine. And I 
« cannot wonder that they retain'd ſo many 
« Hebraiſms, when many of them are ſuch, 
that they cannot be ſo happily expreſſed - 
« in any other language ; or rather cannot 
be expreſſed at all: ſo that unleſs they 
« had retain'd thoſe forms of expreſſion, 
they muſt ſometimes have invented new 
« words and phraſes, which would not 
have been underſtood. In a word, ſince 


* they were the * perſons whom God 
3 LY Was 


& 
8 
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« was pleaſed to employ to write all things 
c neceſſary for our ſalvation, we muſt alſo 
6c 3 that Cod ſo guided their tongues 
« and pens, that nothing fell raſhly from 
« them ; but that they expreſſed all things 
« ſo plainly, properly and pertinently, that 
« *twas impoſſible for any one to ſpeak of 


4 theſe things with Bester Plainneſß and 


force. 


* Beza on As x 46 p-455- 
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I herein 'he ſacred writers of the New 
Teſtament are fully vindicated againſt 
the raſh and groundleſ* charge of 


* MS. 


= Wy and difficulty; and hope to 
clear the divine writers of it ; 

and that is, that there are ſoleciſms and 
abſurdities in the ſtyle of the New Teſta- 
ment. The Greek of the holy Goſpels and 
Epiſtles has been repreſented to be almoſt 
as unpolite and horrid as the Latin of the 
ſchoolmen. Only ſome of the cenſurers 
of theſe inſpired authors have allowed Saint 
Luke to write up to the propriety and pu- 
rity of the language; and have (I think) 
very partially and with want of Judgment 
heap'd excluſive praifes upon him. *Tis 
plain this Evangeliſt has as many Hebrew 
forms of ſpeech (which theſe gentlemen 
| D 4 do 
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do not allow to be conſiſtent with the pu- 
rity of the Greek) as any writer of the N ew 
Teſtament. Scholars of great note- fay he 
has more . St. Luke is indeed admirable 
for the natural eloquence and eaſineſs of 
his language. And don't the reſt write 
with a wonderful perſpicuity, and a very 
beautiful and inſtructive plainneſs ? We 
hope to ſhew their excellencies in a proper 
place. 

No wonder if theſe ſacred volumes have 
been attack'd on one hand by lewd liber- 
tines, and on the other by conceited critics, 
ſince they contain ſuch pure and ſpiritual 
doctrines, and preach ſuch profound humi- 
lity, that at once lay ſtrict reſtraints upon 
the Luſts and exorbitant appetites, and 
beat down the vanity and pride of ſhort- 
ſighted and preſuming mortals. Homer had 
his Zoilus; Thucidides was ungratefully 
carp'd at by a celebrated author, whoſe 
chief glory it was to imitate him, even in 
thoſe forms of expreſſion which he call'd 
faults 3 who could not diſparage him as a 


3 Ego contenderim Sanctum Lucam plus Hebraiſmo- 
rum uſurpaſſe quam ullum cæterorum N. T. ſcripts- 
rum. Joh. Vorſt. Philol. facra, in Simon's Text of 
N. T. c. 28. p. 331. | 
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WF cricic, nor come near him as an hiſtorian #. 
The incomparable Tully, one of the moſt 
unexceptionable of all the Claſſics for the 
ſoundneſs of his ſenſe and purity of his 
ſtyle, has been ridiculouſly charged with 
ſoleciſms by critics of note, ſome of which 
have paid the very ſame civilities to the 
inſpired authors. 

'Tis very pleaſant to obſerve the Ne | 
dence and pedantry of the old ſcholiaſts and 
grammarians, Donatus, Servini, Acron, and 
Parphyrio, when they charge Virgil, Terence, 
and Horace, with ſoleciſm and falſe Latin, 
and pronounce ſentence againſt thoſe ſu- 
preme judges and authors of the correQeſt 
language and moſt admirable ſenſe 5, The 
ſacred writers have been uſed with the ſame 
freedom, | 1 


F. 2. BETORE we proceed, it may be 
© neceſſary to eſtabliſh the notion of a ſole- 
ciſm, and lay the foundation of our diſ- 
courſe upon a clear and ſound defini- 

tion. | 


+ Vid. Hobbe's preface to tranſlation of Thucidides. 
5 Vid. D. Prat, Gram. Part. II. p. 291. 4. 
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A ſoleciſm, then, as I define it, is a 
vicious and barbarous way of writing, con- 
trary to the eſſential reaſon and rules of 
grammar, to the-concord and government 
of words in conſtruction, which conſtruction 
is eftabliſh'd and -authoriz'd by the moſt 
approv'd and beſt authors in a language. 

St. Auguſtm, a ſound judge of purity and 
eloquence, and a juſt admirer of the genu- 
ine and ſovereign beauties of the New 
Teſtament, has, in better and fewer words, 
defined it to the ſame ſenſe. A ſoleciſm is 
when words are not apply'd and adapted to 
one another in that regular and natural 
proportion in which they are applied and 
adapted by the antients, whoſe eee is 
deciſive ©. 

He adds afterwards, what chen 4 is purity 
of language, but the preſervation of the 
uſage of it recommended and eſtabliſhed by 
the authority of the antients ? 

| Eraſmus ſpeaks in the ſame manner : 
What is it, ſays he, to be guilty of a ſole- 
ciſm but to ſpeak contrary to the cuſtom of 


thoſe who ſpeak properly“? 


De doftrina CE. 


7 Eraſ. Ep. 1.1 p. 138. Quid enim eſt ſolœciſſare 
quam preter co — hom ret loquentium loqui ? 


Tibe- 
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Tiberius, the Rhetorician, put out with 
Demetrius Phalereus and others, by the 
learned Dr. Gale, defines a ſoleciſm to be 
a change of the common and cuſtomary 
way of ſpeech, which is made without 
either neceſſity or ornament . Chariſius 
(quoted by the reverend and learned Dr. 
Prat) ſays, a ſoleciſm has words that 
either difagree with each other, or that are 
inconſequent ; that is, a ſoleciſm is either a 
breach of concord and government in gram- 
mar, or want of conſequence in reaſoning. 
My buſineſs will be to ſhew that thoſe paſ- 
ſages in the New Teſtament, which many 
eminent - commentators and critics have 
charg'd as ſoleciſms, that is, falſe and vici- 
ous Greek, are not ſo, but pare and proper, 
by the ready and only way, that is, by 
parallel expreſſions and forms of ſpeech in 
Homer, Anacreon, Herodotus, Thucidides, 
Xenophen, Plato, Ifocrates, Demoſthenes, 
and a few other authars, which are without 
diſpute acknowledged by all ſcholars to be 
the genuine Claſſics of the Greek W | 
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* Grammar. Lat. P. I. 243. from Dan, he 
214- P. 123. 
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I likewiſe ſhall endeavour, by the ſame in- 
conteſted authority, to clear ſeveral paſſa. 
ges which I have not met with in books, 
but heard in converſation ; or that I could 
not be ſatisfy d about, when I found em 
in the ſacred books, before I compar'd em 
with the foreign Claſſics, which carry as 
much the appearance of ſoleciſm as any 
place attack d by Origen, Jerom, Caſtalio, 
Piſcator, Mill, or any others that have im- 
plicitly reſigned themſelves to the determi- 
nation of people that went before em. 
And ſurely no man of ſound and polite 
letters can be ſo diſingenuous; no Chriſtian, 
no man of common juſtice and honeſty ſo 
prejudic'd againſt the divine writers of our 
Sa viour's life and doctrines, as to condemn 
in them the ſame thing he juſtifies in the 
old Greek authors; and cenſure an expreſ- 
ſion in St. Paul, Kc. as a blemiſh, which 
in Herodotus, Kc. he marks out and admiret 
as a beauty. : 
Indeed the Spirit of divine wiſdom di- 
rected the writers inſpired by him to uſe 
the ſame noble liberties that are taken by 
the foreign authors, who beſt underſtood 
mankind ; and in the moſt forcible manner 
apply d to their reaſon and affections. Schmi- 
dius, 
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dius, on Acts xv. 22. ſays to this purpoſe, 
« We ought to be religiouſly cautious not 
« to pretend ſoleciſms or barbariſms in the 
« New Teſtament. We don't ſo much as 
« allow that there is any appearance of 
« ſoleciſm. Tis certainly great boldneſs 
« not only to examine, but to correct in 
grammar, the Sacred Spirit the author of 
languages. As to ſoleciſms I entirely 
approve and defend the aſſertion of this 
learned man, and the reaſon he ſupports it 
with* ; but as to his denying that there is 
any appearance of ſoleciſm, I muſt think 
he was too zealous, and ſcrupulous without 
occaſion. Tis reſiſtleſsly plain, that the 
divine writers do not always confine them- 
ſelves'to plain and common grammar, but 
often expreſs their vigorous ſentiments in 
the language of the figurative conſtruction; 
as all authors do, who have ftrong and 
bright notions of things; who have a ful- 
neſs of ſenſe and feryour of ſpirit ; who 
are ſincerely concern'd and entirely ſatis- 
fied of the truth and importance of the 
matters of fact affirm'd, and the doctrines 


Apoſtoli eum ſtylum — edocti fuerunt ab 
ipſo Spiritu Sancto, quo doctore & magiſtro, quis quæſo 
unquam diſertius aut magis propriè dicere potuit? Paſ. 
Gram. Grec. Sac. p. 659. 
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recommended and preſs d. Tis a juſt ob- 
ſervation of that true critic Longinus, that 
writers of a low ſize and languiſhing genius 
ſeldom . depart from the rules of vulgar 
grammar. They want that quickneſs of 
apprehenſion, thoſe ſprightly images, and 
that generous warmth and emotion of ſpirit, 
which are neceſſary to produce the ſublime. 
But authors of rich ſenſe and elevated no- 
tion write with the unconſtraint and noble 
freedom of the figurative conſtruction 
Apollonins Rhodius, as the ſame Longinu 
obſerves, is ſcrupulouſly exact in keeping 
up to the precepts of plain grammar, ſel- 
dom makes an excurſion out of the beaten 
road, or a ſeeming falſe ſtep : Homer has a 
vehemence and fire in his genius that can- 
not be confin'd, Therefore in him, as in 
all ſublime authors, you find bold breaks 
and ſurprizing turns ; you are perpetually 
entertain'd with a rational vehemence, and 
a ſucceſſion of ſprightly thoughts, and a 
delightful variation of the order and con- 
texture of his words. In his free and 
maſterly ſtyle there are daring liberties and 
ſparkling metaphors, which men of clear 
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* Dionyſ\. Long. f. 35. p. 192. & 6. 36. p. 196. 
diſcern- 
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W diſcernment and ſteddy judgment admire 
and are charm'd with; but their ſplendor 
nd majeſty quite darrle and confound weak - 
ey'd grammarians and ſcholiaſts. Now wou'd 
the moſt bigotted and plodding editor of 
cis cautious and formal poet, ſo gramnia-- 
Wrically accurate, preſume to compare him 
vich Humer, who diſregards ſeveral little 
riceties in vulgar grammar, and diſdains to 
be confin'd to an anxious and ſpiritleſs regu- 
Wlarity*? 
W 1 cannot here omit a paſſage out of an 
excellent writer and critic of our own, equal 
Wo the antients. The moſt exquiſite 
words and fineſt ſtrokes of an author are 
thoſe which very often appear the moſt 
© doubtful and exceptionable to a man who 
wants a reliſh for polite learning; and 
they are theſe- which a ſour undiſtin- 
* guiſhing critic generally attacks with the 
* greateſt violence. Tully obſerves, That 
* "tis very eaſy to brand or fix a mark upon 
* what he calls verbum ardens, or, as it may 
© be render'd into Engliſh, à glowing bold 
expreſſion, and to-turn it into ridicule by 
* cold ill- natur d criticiſin ?, 


Long. ubi ſupra. 
* Mr. Addiſon. 
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I am highly pleas'd with the account the 
learned Beza gives of the pretended ſole- 
ciſms in N. T. in anſwer to the intolerable 
liberties which Eraſmus often takes with the 
ſacred writers. 

According to which account this great 
man does not efteem em to be any ble- 
miſhes of ſpeech, or violations of rational 
grammar, hut really does juſtice to the in- 
ſpired authors ; makes ſhort work, and 
gives up the cauſe we are attacking. 

4 I allow there is the greateſt ſimplicity 
& in the Apoſtolical writings, neither do 1 
4 deny that there are tranſpoſitions, incon- 
« ſequences, and alſo ſome ſoleciſms. But 
« this I call an excellence, not a fault; and 
« from theſe — tranſpoſitions, — ſole- 
« ciſms -— who can vindicate either De- 
« moſthenes or Homer himſelf 5? ” 

If theſe ſeeming improprieties be real 
excellencies and beauties, they have no oc- 
caſion to be clear d of them; and we only 
make this very reaſonable demand, that 
the ſacred writers in Greek may have the 
ſame juſtice with. the foreign claſlica! 


| authors. 


a . 46. p. 454 
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This learned critic and ſcholar ſeems in 
ſome places to have forgot this conceſſion, 
We excuſe human infirmities, and wiſh 
that ſome other great ſcholars and divines 
had any where ſpoke with the ſame temper 
and reſpect to the Evangelical and Apoſto- 
lical ſtyle. 

That there are any real ſoleciſms in tie 
writers of the New Teſtament I abſolutely 
deny: the appearances of ſoleciſm is the 
ſame in them with the authentic writers of 
old Greece: and this Jolecophanes, or ap- 
pearance of ſoleciſm, always proceeds from 
ſome one of theſe four cauſes : | 

1. Ellipſit, or a want of a word or words, 
to make up the complement of the ſenſe, or 
a grammatical period. 

2. Pleonaſmus, or the uſing more words 
than are ſtrictly neceſſary barely to under- 
ſtand the meaning of an affirmation or pro- 
poſition. 

3. Exchanging the ſeveral partsof ſpeech, 
and their accidents one for another, which, 
to people of weak capacities, renders the 
diſcourſe perplex'd and difficult ; but to 
thoſe, who have heads right turn'd to po- 
lite literature, give high pleaſure by 'the 
charming yariety of ideas, and beautiful 

E alll- 


the rules of vulgar grammar, is moſt ſafe ; 
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alluſions, and new relations which ariſe 
from ſuch exchanges progeny and judici- 
ouſly made. 

4. From Hyperbaton or Tranſpoſition (un- 
der the conduct of judgment and a true geni- 
us, which we ſuppoſe of the reſt) which puts 
words out of that order, which, according to 


and the report of heavy and injudicious ears 
ſounds with the eaſieſt ſmoothneſs and har- 
mony. 


mn a mas 


. 3. Errivsrs or defect in the firſt-rate 
authors often makes the language ftrong 
and cloſe, and pleaſes an intelligent reader, 
by leaving ſomething for him to fill up, 
and giving him room to exerciſe his own 
thought and ſagacity. 

Becauſe the verb is an eſſential part of a 
ſentence, when that cannot be ſupply d by 
the common ways of filling up the E/lip/is, 
it ſeems to be as formidable an objection as 
any the adverſaries have rais d — 05 
Mcegii 2 2 Shag 5 - box dee 
n Yamw cvro*t. Though this may be 
- made out another eaſy way, by ſuppoſing 


Adds vii, 40 from Exad. xxxii. 1. Vid. Pfl. eiii. 15; 
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a cparrO. the or anivay under- 
ſtood. The people being in a ſuſpence 
This Moſes 15 gone, vaniſhed away, or we 
know not what is become of bim. | 
Yet if none of thoſe words, or any others 
Jof the ſame importance could be under: 
WT ſtood ; we defend it, and all of the ſame 
nature in the divine writings by the uſage 
of the antients, which commands language 
W— mA} i u 5 and — ty man tau 
WW cw; ina, the army being large; 
every city or ſtate will not be able to quarter 
WW. The Hebrew, Septuagint, and ecclea 
fiaaſtical writers, frequently uſe the ſame 
way of expreſſion. St. Clement has it par- 
Wicicularly 1 Ep. to Cor. p. 49. not. 2. where 
che very learned editor of that venèrable 
Weather might with equal truth have call'd it 
elaſſical as Helleniſtical Greek. So the ad- 
nirable Grotius might as well have call'd it, 
on Alls vii. 40. afotementioned, a Greek as 
2 Hebrew form of ſpeech :. | 
Sometimes a wa is omitted that is fes 
eſſary tb the ſenſe, but tis very caly a and 


byious to ſupply it: 3 & 5 h gos 


7 Thucid. 6. 262. 1. 17. Het. Gr. 4. L 6, 7. Xen. 
yrop. p. 12. 1. 22, 23. Oxon. Greek. 


Deut. iy. 3. Pal. xviii. 30. | 
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A Ad, i. e. iar or S, let the wor 
man ſee or take care that fhe reverence her 
husband . The commentators puzzle them- 
ſelves and their readers about far-fetch'd 
ways of ſolving it, making h ſuperfluous, 
Sc. But this is plain, and ſo far from be- 
ing a fault, that it is an Attic elegance: y, 
ems un & d Carangu 0) aiywipuc, 
take heed leſt you be ſurpriz'd or caught thro 
your modeſty *. | | | 
There is an appearance of impropriety in 
numerous places in the ſacred book, which 
is clear d by ſupplying a word underſtood, 
and juſtified by inconteſted examples of the 
nobleſt authors, *Apxero; 242 hulls — and 
then Teroge pers; follows, which muſt agree 
with zu underſtood *. TIzchune , mein 
Aarne , , eavaags 2 7d & . 
That ſeeming want of conſequence in 
St. Luke*, and if it ſhall bear fruit — but 
if not, cut it down, is an Attic elegance: #, 


— 
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9 Epheſ. v. 33. 32g, which we ſuppoſe here under- 
ſtood, is expteſs'd in Plat. Gorgias, p. 512. I. 3. before 
E. "AMA @ ue α,ꝗ e un do n 78 Yhi,⅛er, I 75 a 
7 Ts owGar Te, oþ owt N. 

Plat. Gorgias, 489. 1. Ariſtoph. Ran. 1028. The- 


moph. 274. 
” 8-Per; iv. 3. 
-3 Her. Gr. 9. 530. I. T. 
+ St. Luke xiii. 9. 
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, In uu rc If that attempt hap- 
ih, ſucceed — but if not, they ſbould com- 
nand the Mityleneans to deliver their ſhips, 
and demoliſh theirwalls 5. *Ev iz underſtood 
vil fill up the ſenſe in both theſe, and all 
W ſuch caſes. Sometimes in a long period in 
te ſacred writers there is a want of conſe- 
W quence, becauſe the laſt member, which 
vas to anſwer the precedent, and compleat 
the ſenſe, is ſuppreſs'd ; but it is imme- 
diately ſupply'd by any man who is a capa- 
ble reader of any good author. 

So in St. Peter, if God ſpared not the 
old world, nor the cities of Sodom and Go- 
morra, nor the angels which fell from their 
allagiance, and high ſtations in glory. 
Then he paſſes on to another thing, with- 
out filling up the ſenſe. | 
= 'Tis very obvious and caſy, from the 
deſign and argument of the Apoſtte, to 
ſupply what is wanting: Neither will 4 
Ii God ſpare theſe moſt wile and impi- 
aus heretics which JI have deſcribed. Such 
an omiſſion is frequent with the moſt polite 


* Thucid. 3. 149. L 12. I. &. 135. 
® 2Pet. ii. 4, 5, 6. SLY 
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and correct of Roman as well as Greek wri. 
ters. | | 
The verb ene or 371 is ſometimes under- 
ſtood, which makes an agreeable change of 
the perſon, and the turn of the diſcourſe 
quick : And he commanded him. to tell 1 
man, but go, ſhew thyſelf to the prizft 
That paſſage in Xenophon is exactly parallel 
to that in St. Luke : Cyrus bad him be of 
good courage, becauſe he would be with them 5 
in a fhort time; ſo that, if you pleaſe, you 
will have opportunity of ſeeing me?. 

The pronoun, for emphaſis and diſtin- 
ftion, is ſometimes omitted in the ſacred 
Writers: Ses Tie, emiawmude ; f uc ra 
Cane arevis C ves. The beſt claſſic writers 
have the ſame omiſſion : aAAp enen d 
Taguxg» Atyuy, 4 Ate, * . | 

Mv is often underſtood in the writers of 
the New Teſtament : tux #42 Sngray, De 
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7 Ariſtoph. Flut. v. 466, 467, 468 „ Tul. de 
Orat. p. 308. not. a Ed. Pearce. vis, 14 v. 23, 24 
VI. ver. 119, 120, 121. 


St. Luke v. 14. So Acts xvii. 3. 


? Xen. Cyrop. 1. p. 28. I. 21, 22. . Oxon. Greek. 
So Xen. Hellen. 1. To. D * oe 


St. John vi. 68. 
* Plat. de Repub. 5. 390. 1. 24. Ed. Maſſey. 
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> Xroabgrrd ue. So in Plato, Thucidides, 
W 2nd Sophocles, tis omitted +. 
= The verb ſubſtantive is frequently un- 
aerſtood in the writings of the Evangeliſts 
and Apoſtles * ; and a learned commentator 
tells us tis an idiom of the Hellnijtical 
language. But 7 is as often omitted in 
the beſt authors of old Greece, and the omiſ- 
Won of it might as well have been call'd 
a Greciſm or Latiniſm as a Helleniſm *. Tis 

elegantly left out in ſhort quick ſayings and 

moral ſentences : cu 222 ov WII CER IN * 
, 242 4 4 „ diggtoY®. Apdſun 
Wc — 70 Tag Tv no ?. 7 
= The omiſſion of the little words 9, or à 
an,, and aA, makes that - paſſage in 
St. Paul to Timothy ſeem a little harſh and 
abrupt: wh Amgouayer, ©; dy phamwor, 
n r2Tacppy oo Azur, not to wrangle 
md quarrel about words, which 1s to no profit, 
to the ſubverting of the hearers'. But 


3 St. Mark ix. 37. 

Plat. Crito. 66. 1. 26. Dial. Sel..Camb. Hy p 8 4 
n. Thuc. 8. 516. I. ult. Sophoc. Antigone v. 549. 

W * 1 Thef. ii. 10. 1 Cor. viii. 7, &c, 

Exam. Var. Lec. 86. 

7 Hom. I. F. 204. 

# Ifoc. ad Demon. 9. 

Plat. Gorgias, 499. J. 5. after C. 
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2 Tim. ii. 14. 
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we find the ſame omiſſion in authors of the 
greateſt purity ; and good critics call it a 
beauty of the Artic dialect: *Ewuoy Soxion 
oi g Anu Hub W TETE 1 i 
Joa ue , u, po. S, autly, tun azrv, Men 
ſeem to miſtake about the power of this God 
Pluto, and to fear him, which 15 not fit and 
reaſonable *. 

Sometimes there ſeems to be a defect and 
blemiſh in a diſcourſe, becauſe one verb or 
adjective is applied to two nouns, when the 
ſenſe of it only ſuits with one; ſo that 
either another word muſt be underſtood, or 
the ſingle verb or adjective be taken in a 
double or two contrary ſenſes : 222g d. 
tnimm q % Braue*. The verb cannot 
with*equal propriety be apply'd to both the 
words that ſeem to be govern'd of it: ſome 
add 23wxe, and the Arabic and Syriac ver- 
ſions ſupply it: I have not nouriſh'd or fed 
you with mat. Homer has ue Stepuoo un 
2 ory fSorrac. That want of a word in 
St. Paul.to St. Timothy ſeems as harſh as 
any inſtance of figurative grammar in the 
New Teſtament : yaMulrov jauets, mr 
Ou, PBewparur, forbidding or commanding 


* 


> Plat. Cratylus, 403. I. 13. | K 
3 1 Cor. iii. 2. 2, 
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not to marry [ commanding | to abſtain from 
meats *. The negative word is put down 
in the former, and the affirmative under- 
ſtood in the latter part of the ſentence. 
The ſame Ellipſis is often met with in the 
greateſt Claſſics. So in Tully, when the 
word deny was expreſs'd in the former 
| clauſe, ſay or affirm muſt be underſtood in 
the latter of his ſentence . No man ap- 
plauds a perſon for ſpeaking ſo that the hearers 
may underſtand what he ſays ; but d:ſpiſes 
kim who cannot do it. Every man muſt 
be underſtood before deſpiſes in the laſt 
Clauſe :. | 


6. 4. Prroxas uus, or uſing more words 
than are ſtrictly neceſſary to make up the 
grammatical ſenſe, is frequent in the ſacred 
writers, and in all the antient and valuable 


writers of Greece and Rome. The Pleonaſm, 


* 1 Tim. iv. z. 
5 De Oratore. 


© Qui fir, Mecænas, ut nemo quam ſibi ſortem 
Seu ratio dederit, ſen fors objecerit, i112 
Contentus vivart ; laudet diverſa ſequentes. 


Where nemo cannot be the nominative to laudet, but 
emnis homo muſt be underſtood ; realon muſt ſupply and 
fill up this deficiency and departure from plain yulgar 
grammar. Hor. Sat. 1. 1. 1, 2, 3- 
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as us d by theſe noble authors, is ſo far from 
obſcuring or flattening the diſcourſe, that 
it makes the ſenſe intelligible and clear, and 
heightens the emphaſis of the expreſſion: 
it impreſſes ideas deep in the mind; and 
is of peculiar uſe to raiſe the value and ma- 
jeſty of great and lofty ſubjects. The re- 
petition of the ſame ſenſe varied by diffe- 
rent words is not only according to the 
cuſtom of the Hebrew, which has great 
variety and noble beauties ; but nature in 
many inſtances direQs and requires repeti- 
tions ; and they are frequent in all lan- 
guages. | 
Aoxico is elegantly pleonaſtical in St. Paul” ; 
which is peculiarly worth notice, becauſe 
upon it depends the emendation of an ob- 
ſcure and faulty rendring of that paſſage of 
the Apoſtle in our Eli: if any man 
ſeems to be contentious : it ſhould he either, 
I any man is diſpos d to be contentious, or, 
agreeable to the uſe of the phraſe in the beſt 
claſſic authors, f any man is contentions : 
So Xenophon, &n Suu matemss IAG. d- 
Tot, becauſe he was their father's frimd 


| 


7 x Cor. xi. 16. 
Hellen. 6. p. 410. 
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W Es * ion os Tok ro Horde cway *, 
so Fa duty in Ariflophanes | is rendered, 
% did injuries '. Oi Sons; dg off 
W224 in St. Mark, is aue A¹ν,muͤ̃ du, i. e. 
,a, in St, Lute. 

ze eloquent and judicious Archbiſhop 
Jl 7://o:ſon obſerves, that it is the manner of 
me Hebrews to expreſs a thing both affir- 
natively and negatively, when they would 
ſay it with great certainty and emphaſis ?, 
And we may further add, which vigorous 
Wl form of ſpecch is common in the New 
= Teſtament, and the nobleſt Claſſics, whoſe 
WT manner it is to expreſs a thing both ways. 
= The fame thing is expreſſed three times 
in St. Jahn, once negatively, and twice affir- 
Wy matively : He confeſſed and denied not, and 
= confeſſed — He was fo juſt and modeſt as 
to confeſs and not deny the truth; and 
= what he confeſs'd was this, that he was not 
be Meſſias*. I ſpeak the Truth in Chrift, The 
ut; is a folemn and ſeaſonable repetition, 
proper to convince St. Timothy of the pious 


9 Xen. OEconom. p. 33. 

* Ariſtoph. Aves, v. 1584. 

St. Mark x. 42. St. Luke xxii. 25. 

* Ser, Bol. 14, f 150. on, Plal. cxix. 56, 
St. John i. 20. 

5 1 Reza Tim. ii. 7. and Caſaub. on place. 
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zeal and authority of St. Paul, Beza on 
this place allows it to have great emphaſis, 
and ſays it is an Hebrew Pleonaſin. To which 
Caſaubom replies, And why an Hebrew Ple- 
onaſm (i. e. ſo as to exclude it from being 
claſſical Greek) when the beſt authors of 
Greece frequently uſe it ? 

St. Luke very vigorouſly expreſſes the 
virulency and rage of the Fews againſt the 
doctrines and profeſſors of Chriſtianity in 
that very apt and lively repetition: They 
were filled with malicious zea!, and contra- 
dicted the things ſaid by Paul, contraditting 
and blaſphemmg*. Theſe furious zealots 
contradicted St. Paul's heavenly doctrines, 
and not that only, but they aggravated 
their obſtinacy by impudence and outra- 
gious language; they contradicted without 
reaſon and decency; they added horrid blaſ- 
phemy to their groundleſs contradiction. 
Eraſinus has a ſcruple upon him whether 
the repetition be right; but 'tis found in a 
great majority of books; and that it is not 
unclaſſical but pure, I ſhall ſhew by paral- 
lel forms of expreſſion in the nobleſt claſ- 
fics ; and that it is not flat but emphatical, 
we not only proye by the frequent uſage of 


s Acts xiii. 47. +a. 6, 4 7 
Oy " the 
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the moſt noble writcrs in the world ; but 
appeal to the judgment of all perſons who 
underſtand human nature. A paſſage pa- 
rallel to that above- mentioned in St. Jahm 
we have in Thucidiaes : That afterwards you © 
may dwell in ſafety yourſehves, and have the 
command of all Greece conſenting to it, not by 
force, but voluntary, with their good 2 
on. b 

Crito, in expreſſing his hearty concern 
for his dear friend Socrates, and eagerly 
preſſing him to make his eſcape out of 
priſon, and ſhun approaching death, runs 
into a repetition very natural and moving: 
All things muſt be done this night — but if 
we delay any longer, it will be impoſſible, and 
not feaſible, therefore by all means be perſua- 
ded by me, and take no other reſolution*. If 
bac Fo e508 6 »iz in Herodotus „ and Aunodiro 
Aunz in Plato, be pure Greek, ſure no 
conſiderate man will carp at Gnuay FRPanoes 
and Kess dn in the Emm m 


„ Thucid. 6. p. 400. 1. 2, 4. Kel 15; dl, L 
x v Cig, ur tue N nden. 


* Crito 54. I. 2. Ed. Camb. 
? Herod. Gr. 1. qr. 


* * Ap. 8. Camb. Plato Theag. 129. Hen. 
ep 


St. Mat. ii. 10. vii. 28. 


Repe- 
if 
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Repetition of the ſame word expreſſes 
increaſe and addition with much force in 
moſt languages: I pray that your charity 
may more and more abound :. So in Xenophon 
there is a repetition of TA&w, multitudes 
ſtill more and more pour'd in upon them #, 
Beza's altering the reading in St. Luke xix. 4, 
and preferring eg99Jþ2pus to megdp=yuh 
upon the authority of one manuſcript and 
one printed book, 1s intolerable liberty, and 
the reaſon he gives weak and vain; be- 
cauſe aegdpe pur Cure gw will make a Ple- 
onaſmus —— That learned man had read 
fifty inſtances of Pleonaſmus in the moſt ac- 
curate and celebrated authors. They are fo 
common in both Roman and Greek authors, 
that I ſhall only name one out of the noble 
hiſtorian nor ra Te gator e- 
Toy *. | 

In ͤcomparati ves a repetition invigorates 
the ſentence, and doubles the emphaſis. We 
have d eg in the New Teſta- 
ment, parallel'd in the Claſſics, wg ajeews 8 
en e Ny mano 1 Coem — wanrno 6 Þ 

Phil. i. 9. | 

O Igor t im. Xen. Cyrop. 7. 

5 Herod, Gr. 5. p. 289. I. 8. 
| Cameo i 


g 
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ae. Another ſtrong word ſtill added 
gives the utmoſt advantage and vigour to 
che expreſſion : m2AAS warner xpGioror Is as 
Wl {trong an emphaſis as any language can bear; 
but no language can reach the glory of the 
ſubject the Apoſtle there treats of, and the 
exceſſive happineſs which he : deſcribes 7. 
ſccrates has the very ſame bold beautiful 
W form of ſpeech apply'd to a ſubject inſi- 
W nicely inferior“. 
= Eraſmus, upon this Place of the Apoſtle, 
vell obſerves, that he douhles the compara- 
ve out of vehemence, and to deſcribe ex- 
eeſſive preference; and adds, and that ac- 
cording to the idiom of the Hebrew tongue. 
He ought either to have omitted the latter 
clauſe, becauſe your critics, that find fault 
= with the ſtyle of the New Teſtament, always 
vy it mean that it is not claſſical Greek : or 
elſe he ought to have ſaid, and that accord- 
Ving to the manner of both the Hebrew and | 
rect tongues. 

MF Repetition of a principal word in a long 
enod is often found in the beſt authors; 


; H * Mark vii. 36. Herod. Gr. 1. p. 12. 1. 22. ibid. 1. 
L 17. 

= ' Philip, i. 23. 

* Ifoc. Archid. p. 416. 1. 3. Baſil, Gr. 1 


and 
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and ſince it is excus'd in them by their 
capable readers, it would be great injuſtice 
to reflect upon it as unpoliteneſs or defor. 
mity in the ſacred authors. T#roy + Ma 
begins a verſe in St. Luke, and towards the 
middle 779 is repeated, and then the Evan- 
geliſt finiſhes his periods. 
So in Xenophon a ſection begins with body 
' eur, then after five lines, without com- 
pleating the ſenſe, and with the interpoſi- 
tion of other matters, and a very long paren- 
theſis, that polite writer repeats 6-@» Jy with 
a change of ro xexogunyuwor in the begin- 
ning, into L b, 14 mz77Ts in the latter 
part of the period *. 
When St. Paul and any of the other ſa- 
cred writers have a period any way inter- 
rupted or perplex'd after this manner, ſad 
outcries are made of the unpoliteneſs of the 
ſtyle, the breach of grammar, of inconſe- 
quence and barbariſm. In the claſſic wri- 
ters ſuch liberty is excus'd and vindicated, W 
when all the favourable allowances ſhou'd 
be made for the ſtyle of the New Teſta- W 
ment that can be made, for reaſons which 


Ads vii. 35. 
* Xen. Cyrop. 1. 3. 2. p. 10. Græc. Oxon. Vid. Plat. 
Theag. p. 128. 1. 3,6. 


Cal- 
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cannot equally be pleaded for the others, 
No language can ſupply words and expreſ- 
ſions equiyalent to the yehemence and im- 
els of the ſacred writers ſpirit, to 
the heavenly ſublimity of the notions, to 
the auguſt myſteries, and moſt bleſſed and 
important morals contain'd in thoſe divine 
compoſitions. 

Sometimes one thing is expreſſed as FT it 
was two; for the hope and the reſurretiion of 
the dead, that is, for the hope of the reſur- 
reion of the dead, and in the region and ſba- 
dow of death, are inſtances of this form of 
ſpeech in the New Teſtament *. "Tis uſual 
in the Hebrew and Greek tranſlators of the 
Old Teſtament * : 

And not uncommon in the noble Claſlics 
iNero x, TegwWutcro, be ſacriſic d and was 
very zealous, that is, he very zealouſly ſacri- 
fe di. 

Two relatives are often in Hebrew us'd 
for one: the Septuagint often uſe the 
ſame repetition; and ſo do the Evaygrlifls 


Ads xiii. 6. St. Mat. iv. 16. | 
. r i. o. ws nu . Gen. 


+ Herod, Gr. 1. 30. Herod. Gr. 8. Arl- | 
ſtoph. Pax. v. 228. EF 493 


Pal. i. 4. 


F and 
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and Apoſtles of our Lord . But this man- 
ner of expreſſion is not a mere FHebraiſm, 
but is us d by the moſt approy'd and pure 
authors of Greece ; rie 6 "Eos Gncive 8 
Vein (pe v, B Ne dury. *Aurl; is often 
ſuperfluous and put down when the princi- 
pal noun makes a compleat ſenſe without 
it: Tepanpuay T Auνν,ꝭů — wfucye 
auth * | 

The pronoun ot is redundant in Herods- 
tus in a manner that appears mdre licentious 
than any thing of this nature in the New 
Teſtament ?. EATS 

Plutarch juſtly admires Thucidides for his 
clear and moſt maryellous repreſentation of 
the fatal overthrow of Nicias and all his 
forces in Sicily. In the concluſion of that 
deſcription that noble hiſtorian makes uſe 
of a ſelect variety of ſynonymous words to 


„ Exod. iv. 17. St. Mark vii. 25., 1 Pet. ii. 24: in 
which two places dura and any are left out, the tranſ- 
eribers vtaly fancying 'em to be falſe Greek, and Dr. 
Mill pronounces it Hebraizing Greek. 

7 Plat, Conviv. 1192. Francofurt. 
Ken. Cyr. p. 15. I. ult. Gr. Oxon. Two pronouns 
are redundant in Hefod. Gr. p. 248. gene # 
* —= Th7w ildes 0 3d @ —— en wr mas. 
Ti on % zar I dune, 3 fs ĩ ue Tis 0» apoirov 
tpAoumn, 11 N oay the. Herod. Gr. 8. 493- L 12, 
13, 14. The pronoun is often redundant in Latin: Vir- 
ginem iam, Thaidi quæ dono data eſt, ſcin' eam hinc 
civem eſſe? Ter. Eun. 5. f. v. 9, 10. 


expreſs 
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expreſs with all poſſible emphaſis that uni- 
verſal and remedileſs miſchief, | 

In all reſpetts they were entirely tefeatell, 
and they ſuffired no ſmall miſchief in any par- 
ricular : bur they were cut off with an mi- 
werſal deſtruction, both army and fleet ; there 
was nothing but what periſh'd *. 

Several paſſages will, in the ſecond part, 
be produc'd out of the ſacred writers, which 
claim a ſuperiority over the nobleſt places 
in Gretk and Latin Claſſics. At preſent I 
cannot but think that the variety and em- 
phaſis of thoſe elegant and ſublime repetiti- 
ons of St. Paul to the Epheſrans » are at leaſt 
equal to that celebrated paſſage. The beft 
tranſlation muſt do injury to the great origi- 
nal. But that concluſion of the Aepoſtte, 
tis Tam rug wits T er 7 A 
defies any verſion to come any thing near, 
and commands our wonder. 

The faored writers often uſe repetitions 
for reaſons ſuperior to any that ean be given 
for the uſe of them in foreign authors. 
The Word was with God, and was in ib 
beginning with God, is a repetition that 
divines judge was intended hy the Apoſtle 

" Thucid. 7. p. 468. 


Epheſ. iii. 20, 21. 
F 2 to 
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to confute the impudence of Cerinthus, who 
aſſerted, That the Demiurgus or Creator 
was eſtrang d or ſeparated from God. 

Nothing 0 an excellent divine and 
« champion of Chriſtianity) can be more 
directly levell'd againſt that doctrine than 
« this aſſertion of St. John's, that the 
« Word, who was the Creator of the world, 
« was from the beginning, or always with 
« Gad. 

Tis ſaid of the Meſſiah by St. Fohn, 
that he made all things, and without him 
was not made any thing that was made; 
where the bleſt Apoſtle lays down this eſſen⸗ 
tial truth both ways, firſt by way of affir- 
mation, and then by negation, to give this 
fundamental article the utmoſt ſanction, and 
exclude all poſſibility of juſt exception. 
The eternal Word created all worlds and 
their inhabitants: we are not to except any 
part of the creation, not the inviſible things 
above, angels, principalities, powers; which 
the heretics pretended to diſtinguiſh from 
this lower creation : for they ſtupidly pre- 


— 
14 
1 

5 


„. Waterland' s. ſecond ſermon on the  Uivinit of 6 
eur Saviour, , 34. : 


_ tended 
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tended that the upper and lower world had 
not the ſame author 4. 


$. 5. HyyeRBATON, or the tranſpoſition 
of words and members of periods out of the 
common order and ſituation, may give an 
une ven and rugged ſound to the untun'd 
ear, and judgment of plodding ſcholiaſts 
and mere drudges in grammar: but thoſe 
ſeeming embaraſments and harſhneſſes of 
language often repreſent the things de- 
{crib'd with a correſpondent ſound and full 
effect; and agreeably diverſify the ſtyle ; 
and entertain a judicious ear that would be 
offended with a ſtyle over-poliſh'd, and 


* Dr. Waterland's ſecond ſermon on the divinity of 
our Saviour, p. 46, 47. ** After the Arian contro- 
verſy aroſe, the Carkolicks made good uſe of this lat- 
„unter of this text eſpecially, Which is ſo very ex- 
„ preſſive and empharical. e Arian principle is, 
that the Son was the firſt thing that God had ever 
made; and that God made him immediately by him- 
** ſelf, without the intervention of any other n. 
** Againſt this the Catholicks pleaded that nothing was 
made without the intervention of the Son, the 
„ Apoſtle having emphatically declared, that without 
„im was not any thing made that war made, There was 


therefore nothing made immediately by the Father 
** without the intervention and concurrence of the 
„ Son. Conſequently the Son was not made at all, 
* fince it is abſurd to imagine that he interven'd or 
** concurr'd to the making himſelf ; which would be the 
2 ſame as to ſay, that he exiſted before he exiſted, or 
was prior to himſelf, ” | 


F 3 gliding 
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gliding with a perpetual ſmoothneſs, and 
uninterrupted current. 

Flowery meadows, open champains 
ſtretcht out into a large extent, clear 
gently flowing rivers, and regular rows of 
trees, planted and prun'd with art and ex- 
actneſs are very charming and delightful. 
But falls of water, wears and rapid ſtreams, 
that murmur loud, that toſs looſe ſtones, 
and daſh againſt little broken rocks ; threat- 
ning precipices and rugged mountains co- 
vered with trees flouriſhing in their wild 
waſtes, and green buſhes growing out of 
the clefts of the crags, dreſs up a landſcape 
in its full beauties, and conſummate the 
charms of the proſpect. A ſtyle that imi- 
cates the different appearances of nature, 
and, as ſome expreſs it, its beautiful irre- 
gularities, which 1 e rather call its 
beautiful varieties, entertains the mind and 
imagination with a moſt grateful variety of 
ſenſations and reflections; and gratifies the 
curioſity of human nature with a perpetual 
ſucceſſion of new-riſing ſcenes and freſb 
pleaſures, 


That place in S. John, 4, 9d; d ci 


John ii. 27. 
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deere dm durs er dd war is perplex'd 
nnd put out of the plain order, hut cannot 
be ſaid to be more harſh or miſplac'd than 
that tranſpoſition in Herodotus : A n 
Acre T T6 CoReiirw Tot xniviuram 6 u 
6, | 

That tranſpoſition in St. Matthew az + 
wd, & K 19990, & A #%, BAiren may 
ſeem a little unuſual and irregular, but we 
have the ſame in Homer: Guwy Te N è u 
A) j] ardpmr O Af mi x, GAAUpaan 7, 
where there is no room to object that the 
inverſion of the natural order was occaſi- 
oned by the neceſſity of the verſe, becauſe 
either way that is equally ſecur d. The 
natural poſition of the fifth verſe of Saint 
Paul's epiſtle to Philemon ſhould have been 
thus: Hearing of thy love to all ſaints, and 
the faith which thou baſt in our Lord Foſus 
Chriſt. Our tranſlators improperly retain'd 
the tranſpoſition, which will not be endu- 
red in Enghſh, but ſuch conſtruction is 
allowable in Greek, and us'd by the nobleſt 
authors. That of Demoſthenes is entangled 


6 Her, Gr. 1. 47. 1. 4. Thucid. 7. 417- 1. ante- 
penult. 
| St. Mat. xii. 22. Hom. Ig. &, 450. 2 "Ever- 
%% ſar m aun duagraviar 1 5 1 re- 
eas. Ariſtot. Heinſ. Exercit, 1 p. 1255 


F 4 


much 
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much after the ſame manner, and cannot be 
tranſlated into Enghfo, preſerving the order 
of the words. Oi ue ty9po! xeT&AAAGEn, 
b & olf He e rg TT; N- 
AS 

Sometimes the tals are not tranſpos'd 
or entangled, but an epithet i is transferr'd by 
a metonymy from the moſt proper word to 
one that appears leſs ſo ; but is dependent 
upon it, and related in ſenſe. | 

So in St. Luke ge aurs3 fy rope ur- 
you #6; Ieινũ—łͤK %, for mow ule, which is 
parallel'd by that in Herodotus, Gore dm 
ixriaray dH 83 for dprior*. The La. 
tins ſometimes take the ſame liberties, 
eſpecially the poets, Uſus purpurarum ſider: i 
clarior*®. Meise wnx@ TE 0143 for Buy; 
Auel wixe@., makes the ſentence ſtrong 
and compact, and gives an agreeable change 
to the conſtruction, but is inferior to that 
vigorous inverſion m9gw owvejSw πpοαννẽẽe 
ra vn uatrey, for mom owt; wiew, 
xMaquaTHvy, Which enlarges and ennobles if 
the expreſſion -, There is a beautiful paſ- 
ſage in Plato, which reſembles this in the 


8 St. Luke ix. 53. 
9 Hor. Ode 3. 1. v. 42. c 
Herodot. St. Mark viii. 20. 


inſpired i} 
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inſpired writer, and is turn d after the Ha- 
brew manner, Whereby ſubſtantives are put 
for adjectives, xvwap/r1ov e 70% d A 
„ N See | | 

The learned Grotius conjectures that = 
Jus is tranſpos'd in St. Matthew *, dviGn 
43; for & e 4s ſoon as he had gone 
vp, and juſtifies the phraſe by authorities 
out of Aſcbylus and Ariſtotle : to which 
I add a parallel inftance out of a yery pure 
author: #n«d) N F Ta yum, as ſoon as 
ever he was elected. So upon this ſuppo- 
ſition our tranſlation ſhould run; After 
Jeſus was baptized, as ſoon as he came 
up out of the water : the heavens were 
opened, Kc. To ſay our Saviour imme- 
diately came out of the water after he 
was baptiz'd, ſeems to be a low circum- 
ſtance of ſmall importance or uſe : but take 
it the other way, and it very clearly and 
gratefully introduces the account of. the 
following glorious appearance, and awful 
atteſtation from heaven of our Saviour's 
intimate relation and dearneſs to the Lord 
of cternity, 


Plat. de Leg. 2. p. 625. Ed. Ser. & Hen. Steph. | 
St. Mat. iii. 16. 
Ken. Cyrop. 1. 5. 6. p. 30. lia. pag. 20. 
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St. Paul makes a noble repetition and 
interruption in his ſtyle, out of a generou 
eagerneſs and impatience to expreſs his fer. 
vent charity and gratitude to good Onej. 
, for bravely ſtanding up for the 
crofs of Chriſt, and himſelf, our Lord's 
_ glorious priſoner and champion; when 
other timorous profeſſors meanly deſerted 
him in the time of his diſtreſs and danger. 

The Apoſtle begins with a prayer for 
the good man's family : The Lord grant 
mercy to the houſe of Oneſiphorus; . for he 
often refreſhed me, and was not aſbam d of 
my chain: but being in Rome, very carefully 
fought me, and found me out. Then the 
ſacred writer ſtops his period, and ſuſpends 
his ſentence, to repeat his acknowledgments 
and praayer with renew'd fervour and gra- 
titude : (The Lord grant that he may find 
mercy from the Lord in that day) and in how 
many inſtances he miniſtred to me in Epheſus 
van very well know +. 

Read over the choiceſt authors of Gree 
and Name, and among their many paren- 
theſes and tranſpoſitions of ſtyle, you will 
ſcarce ever find one brought! in a manner ſo 


2 Tim. i. , 17, 18. 


5 
* 
= . 


pathe- 
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pathetic and lively; nor for a reaſon fo 
ſubſtantial and unexceptionable, 


$. 6. Tnexx is often great appearance of 
W irregularity in the exchange of noung and 
verbs, words and their accidents one for 
W another, which may ſtartle and confound 
people of a low taſte and genius; but yield 
n agreeable variety and entertainment to 
judicious and capable readers of the nobleſt 
authors. By this various changing and 
ſorting of the words which compoſe lan- 
guage, there ariſe infinite numbers of new 
and pleaſing ideas; the ſtores and riches of 
ſpeech are multiply'd ; you ſee things in 
all their poſtures and relations, in all their 
variety of dreſs. and colouring. 
The principal noun. is put for the pro- 
noun which uſes to ſtand for it to vary the 
expreſhon, and prevent the too frequent 
repetition of it. J#hen the Lord knew that 
the Phariſees heard that Jeſus made and lap 
tis d more diſtiples than John. The noble 
orator of Athens ſpeaks in the ſame manner 
of himſelf : No ludy here makes any mention 
of Demoſthenes, ng one charges me with any 


6 John iy. 1. 
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crime. Plato, in one of his dialogues, in. 
troduces Euthyphro thus ſpeaking of him. 
ſelf: Euthyphro uu not excel vulgar mor. i 
tals, if I did not E underſtand all theſe 
things. 

A ſubſtantive is often us d by the facred f 
writers of the New Teſtament for an ad- 
jective, which the ſchoolmen call putting 
the abſtract for the concrete; and it is a 
compact and vigorous way of expreſſion, 
originally Hebrew : loorra/ d debe huwicu 
Su, but it is far from heing a barba- 
riſm or repugnancy to pure Greek: »0uu iſ 
u 1ag nu raabra and times poopie Toy | 
rab ra, theſe things ſeemd to be folly*. The 
putting one ſenſe for another ſometime i 
may ſound harſh to oyer-nice ears; but 'tis 
common in the beſt authors, ſacred and fo- 
reign. To ſee corruption and taſte death in 
our divine writers will not by capable 
judges be condemn'd as improper and un- 
claſſical who read and approve thoſe liber- 
ties in the nobleſt Claſſics : Oc, pi, 


7 Dem. de Cor. 50. - > per Foulks & Priend 119. 
1. 9. Plat. —— 15 . he e e. 


1&y Te. Xn A 172 
Rlerod. 68.1 I. 19. L uſt, Herod. 8 p. 432. 

8 Sr. Mark xiii. 19. 

» Thucid. 6. 357. I. penult. Thucid 7. 316. 1 f. 


e 
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. bd, Ste, my friend, how fragrant 
hne! *Emalorres ode, in Herodotus, 
is feeling of wwedpons, being vulnerable, tho 
me original ſignification of the word is 10 
hear. Kea; is put for dar in the 
New Teſtament? : we have xiuan x74 


in Homer, and ſurdo verbere in Juvenal“ 

= As fine a writer and ſound critic as any 
we have, juſtly pronounces the tranſition in 
the author he comments upon, from the 
ſenſe of hearing to that of ſecing, to be an 
elegancy :. . 

There is a remarkable exchange of one 
pronoun for another of a different perſon in 
St. Matthew xxiii. 37. e du, the ſame 
as tauryy for owzyriy © on which the learned 
Grotius obſerves, © Tis an expreſſion of the 
W © caſtern people, who join words or pro- 
W © nouns of the third perſon to the firſt and 
ſecond perſon after a pronoun, relative, 
« ora participle, which one may obſerve in 
many paſſages of the Hebrews, Syrians, 
« and Arabians.*” The great man ſhould 


" Theoc. 1. v. 149. 

* Herod. Gr. 3. 170. I. penult. 

St. Mat. ix. 33. | 

* Hom. IX. C“ v. 16. Juven. Sat. 13. v. 194. 
Dr. Potter on Lycophron. v. 273. p. 138. 


have 
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is uſed by the old and pureſt Grecian: 
Beau os Sh, 4, pon % yehomoda a 
aur r. 

The article ò is ſet for a pronoun relative 
vj rerun), this perſuaſion, in the ſacred wii 
ters: to which that place in Thucidides er. 


ay correſponds, «3 +6; wehre, f A, if 


among theſe the Athenians firſt 1, 
Lewrs Capellus, on St. Mark ix. 23. it 
vain therefore obſerves, that 20 for ir 
may paſs in verſe, but in plain proſe is 
ſcarce to be endur d. 
Words of compariſon are ſometimes fo 
exchanged and boldly expreſſed in ſacred 
writers, that raſh critics have not forbom 
to charge em with unallowable and unpa- 
rallel'd libertres. How juſtly we ſhall now 
examine. The ſuperlative in St. Jobn ſtands 
for the comparative* : r. js, befort 
me. The politeſt and moſt accurate claſſic 
write in the ſame manner: Fewfrer®. ow 
rd Tairre a, you out-did yourſelf in theſe 
matters*%. The comparative is put for ſu- 


5 ZXſchin. adv. Cteſ. 98. v. 3. Vid. Plat. Alcib. 1 
#43- 1. 28. wy; I aum tuſies, to your own mother. 

7 Galat. y. 8. Thucid. 1. p. 4. v. 8. 

® Se. John i. 171. 

9 Xen. Mem. Soc. 1. 2. 46. p. 27. Wells. ; 
perlatiye 


have added, and the ſame form of ſpeech 


F ͤ V oe Gee Ä Ü.! ̃ w 4. ated rr bs 
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boerlative in St. Matthew: uur. for 
&: fo in Anacrenm: yarevore ew 3 
re. Plato has the politive for the 
Wuperlative ; dmmrror d ?. The di- 
ine writers vary the comparative, and by 
adition of another word give it ſtrength 
Wind vehemence: end rie walp ys; 
=. in St. Luke, which is agreeable to the 
Wſge of the Septuagint, xpitvow 73 f 
Wi i wa; And the moſt accurate 
authors among the Greeks and Romans, 
aye parallel forms of expreſſion : Tow 4% 
-gyvis te) AN Io dre: 
gil has 


— ſcelere ante alios immanior ones 5. 


To expreſs any thing ſuperlatively excel- 
ent or great, the Hebrews lay, "11s great or 
xcellent to or before God : Which noble 
nanner of ſpeech the New Teſtament wri- 
ers imitate, St. Luke has ani, mi Sec , 


4 
Xx 


St. Mat. xi. 11. xviii. 1. Anac. Od. 46. v. 737. 
arnes. * 


Plat. Gorg. 472. 1. 4. before the end. 

St. Luke xvi. 8. Pſal. Ixii. 4. Grabe Sep. in our 
aaſlation, 63. 4. 

Hcrod. Gr. 1. 23. I. 43. 

En. I. 347. 


Ad, vii. 20, Jonah ili. 3. 


x " 0 3 x F with . * , 2 2 
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| Lparioy / do, prodigiouſly ; 71 Sto d- 
una, 4 rare and exquiſite piece. Prraęau 
Fruprovia T7 wie, of a wonderful 
power and force, in the claſſic authors ſeen 
to bear ſome reſemblance to this Hebrey ft 
beauty . | 

The Evangeliſts and Apoſtles after the 
Greek tranſlators promiſcuouſly uſe nouns ol 
number ; they put one for the fut; wlll 
oalCires for aer . which is called i 
Hebrew phraſe, but tis claſſical, and gool 
Greek too : anp una IG DT onwu pul 
for e onmYrp”. Fuvenal has | 


ſexta ſervice feratur . 


It appears by this, that the famous J 
b hiſtorian Foſephus had not read, or nd 
minded, thoſe paſſages in Ferodotus ai 
ſeveral others, which might be produca 
out of other Greek authors; when he 1 


7 Ariſtoph. Ran. 793. Theoc. Id. 1. Plat. Gorg. 44 
I. 5. Civites magns Deo. Jonæ iii. 3. i. 28 4m ma 
mn. Hinc & Greci, Au Ss ley, imilia in 
nita : & Latini dicunt, Home divind fide ; divins mau 
— ingenio preditus. Buxtaxf's brew Gramm 
p. 362. | 

5 St. Mat. xxviii. 1. 

9 Her. Gr. 2. 126. & 1. 19. 1. 9. 


Juvenal. Sat. 1. v. * 
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firmed that this manner of expreſſion was a 
pure Hebrew idiom, and formally promiſed 
to give peculiar reaſons for it *, 

One great occaſion of raſhly cenſuring 
and improperly tranſlating the New Teſta- 
ment, has been not taking notice that a ver- 
bal adjective or participle is us'd for any 
part of ſpeech or ſpecies of word in lan- 
guage, and more particularly and frequent- 
ly for a verb: Kiri t Iv for yo or 
W i» 7» *, for u is oft underſtood, more 
WT rarcly put down. Toro Me i yowororres, 
/r this you know * : Ges igt DorONEdpuercs 
. Tis much us'd in Hebrew ; but 
Piſcator and others call it a Hebraiſin, al- 
ways meaning excluſively, i. e. that the 
form of expreſſion is not pure and proper 
in the Greek tongue. But tis a very groſs 
error tho” delivered down by a very long 
tradition: TIvgdoouay x* dy RDaguAacomy 7 
lem, 1 will endeavour to keep the peace -. 


* Antiquities 1. 1. 

3 Philip. iii. 4. 

* Epheſ. v. 5. 
Her. Gr. 2. 92. 1.4. 
Dem. de Cor. fo. 1.6. 


G Our 
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Our tranſlators, for want of obſerving 
this, have, according to their verſion, ſe. 
veral times made unayoidable Gleciiins | in 
the ſacred original: I beſeech you, bre- 
thren, that ye walk worthy of the vocation 
by which you are called, &c. forbearing one 

another. 

By which conſtruction aveyduwy muſt 
neceſſarily agree with Jua;, which would 
break through all rule, and be an irrecon- 
cilable ſoleciſm. But all is right if we put 
a ſtop at the end of the firſt verſe; or ra- 
ther, to make it more eaſy and natural, after 
r & with long ſuffering forbear one 
another in lobe; and tranſlate o7&322ovle,, 
earneſtly - endeavour, which conſtruction is 
juſtify' d by the frequent uſe of the beſt 
authors of Greece. And the obſervation 
of Grotius on this place, that St. Paul re- 
gards the ſenſe more than the bare words, 
and their grammatical conſtruction, in many 
paſſages might have been as well apply'd to 
Homer, Herodotus, or Thucidides. Our 
tranſlation ſuppoſes a barbariſm. in Coloſ- 
ſians iii. 16. But turn it thus, Let the word 


of Chriſt dwell in you richly in all wiſdom: 


7 Epheſ. iy. 1, 2, 3. 
Teach 
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Teach and admoniſh one another, Kc: and 
every thing is clear and regular. Many 
other places might be named, but I pro- 
poſe to conſider the chief of them in the 
diſſertation” I have under hand upon the 
wrong diviſion of chapters and verſes in 
the New Teſtament, and the faulty tran- 
ſlation of thoſe ineſtimable writers, which 
cither tend to pervert the Senſe, or tarniſh 
the beauty of the admirable originals t 
Which, with another diſſertation upon the 
Septuagint, and the advantages of ſtudying 
it in order to have a better notion of the 
ſenſe, and taſte of the beauties of the Greek 
Teſtament, will make up the third and laſt 
Part of this Work: Which I hope to puh- 
liſh a little time after theſe two Parts have 
ſeen the world; and, if that can be expect- 
ed, have been recety'd with fayour. 

From what has been ſaid it may appear 
that the learned and admirable Dr. Ham- 
mond is miſtaken, when upon his review of 
his annotations upon Gal. ii. he declares, 


chat the two places above-mention'd are 


not reconcileable with Syntaxis: Aęſcvi x 
cares, for inuge, the Argives march d. 


* Thucid 5. 332. 1. 15, 16: 
| # nr That 


* 
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That is as bold a conſtruction in St. 70 
as any to be found in the New Teſtament, iſ 


*OuI; d true 1 ] KHerdom airy, 
rug. It may be folv'd by eus avry, 
or Edmy, and is exactly parallell'd by that 
paſſage in Thucidides. Evegxsoios & Fu- 


Aud youg v & im tyero — pan; 
which cannot be accounted for or 


ſolved any way but by allowing d ędvres in 
the Greet claſſical language to be tanta- 
mount to ew, or Fore 
two paſſages in Thucidides and Plato are 


very ſurprizing and uncommon, E nf 


jury pho r Ty Opec, Y aur due ow M 
Hay, to puniſh our enemies, and at the ſam il 


time preſerve ourſelues. Ii, 7 R mot 


Em 1GgAwmTas arnAiio. To which * let me if 
add, out of Iſocrates *, „ Acuevc & pſi 


13s "Admain, wer tuvoin; od 1 


Aznopior, — cavpnrdure; — Where 0 


To up yu —— dxwra; immediately 
depending on mAgoivy and & WunWra, 


9 Sr. John xxi. 12. 
* Thucid. 7. 437. 1. 12, 14. 
* Thucid. 1. 66. 16, 17. 
Plat. Reſ. 8. p. 551. ed. Ser. 8 L 34, 35, 36. 
Iſoc. Plat. 175. 1. 10. near beginning of Orat. 


Cane 


ö res. Thoſe 
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cannot be ſo eaſily reſoly'd, as the fore- 

mention'd inſtances, for a very obyious 
reaſon ; and carry more appearance of dif- 
ficulty and ſoleciſm than any paſſage in the 
whole New Teſtament. And if theſe 
phraſes be allow'd, the authority of theſe 
three eloquent ns flouriſhing authors of 
old Greece muſt for ever filence all objecti- 
ons upon this head againſt the ſacred claſ- 
fics; if not, then there is no ſtandard of 
pure Greek at all; and all language, and 
every author 1s alike. 

Caſtalio makes a very cold and aukwartl 
compliment to the divine writer of the 
Revelation ; and firſt imagines him to be 
guilty of a ſoleciſm, and then 1 
makes an apology for him. 

In his note on Apocal. i. 4. he thus ac- 
coſts his reader: As to the ſoleciſm ( ſuch as 
preſently follows Sd Inos Xe — 6 marc) 
amt be concern d; ſuch things are often found 
m Paul. Learn morals from the good, and 
language from the eloquent. All capable 
readers who are not moved with the ap- 
pearances of ſoleciſm in the noble authors 
lately produc'd, will not be diſturb'd at 
om Ts 6 , „ ò %, & ö de &: which 
are not greater difficulties or deviations 
G 3 from 


* r 
= 1 898 w * » 
r 4. 
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from plain grammar than thoſe and nume. 
rous other paſſages in the ſublimeſt authon 
Grotius and other critics give a further rea. 
ſon why theſe nominatives were not vary'd; 
they emphatically repreſent and expreſs the 
everlaſting veracity and invariableneſs of 
God, and the unchangeable majeſty of 
Chriſt in the teſtimony of his Goſpel, and 
the glory of his Kingdom. | 

The nominative caſe for the vocative 
may as well give ſome people offence, as 
ſome things as little difficult have done, 


St. Luke has 5 mTdis tues* ; and *tis not: 


only found in the Septuagint and writers 
of the New Teſtament, but *tis an Artic i 
elegance: 5 paAngdi; or, 'AmAAgIue®, 
er Mei, e. Both caſe and number are 
ſometimes chang'd, 2 Fre and; us? dts 
ere Ness, 70 x ixurev ixas Lee. 
Variation of caſe and change of con, 
ſtruction has rais'd ſcruples in ſome over- 
wiſe critics with reſpect to the purity of the 
New Teſtament ſtyle, The learned and 


St. Luke viii. 54. 
® Plat. Cony. Ed. Francofurt. p. 1174. 
7 Apoc. | | 
s Ariſtoph. Acha. 999. 
? Thucid. 2, 136, 1. 19, 


Judi 
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judicious editor of St. Clement has rctain'd 
an old -reading of that father againſt the 
correction of Junius and Bois, who were 
offended at a change of conſtruction which 
they did not eſteem to be conſiſtent with 
the genuine purity of the claſſic Greek: 
And he ſays tis uſual with the ſacred wri- 
ters of the Goſpel, whoſe manner of expreſ- 
ſion this venerable father comes near. Tis 
very right, this form of ſpeech is common 
both in the Septuagint and New Teſtament 
writers. Ex re opt tn 89)» - xpepay 
yu in” gay. Kal; AA 2 rag - 
rleag ud, mo ASR. But tis equally 
common in the beſt claſſics; d jure 1 
Mu, 8, Verdi GuAgus*% Whether the read- 
ing in St. Luke* be auth 24pz, to agree with 
pare}, or avry wee before jy underſtood, 
makes no manner of difference in the ſenſe, 
or ſtructure, or ſound of the words, or 
yariation. in the old manuſcripts written 
without accents, or diſtinction of verſes, in 


Mr. Wotton in St. Clement, c. 30. p. 135. n. 2. 

* Job. xxvi. 7. 

" Se. Lule i. 55. | 

* Thucid. 6. 399. 1. 1. vid. etiam Thucid. 5. 730- 
1. 1, 3. St. Luke ix. 1. Plat. Ref. 5. 390. 1. pen. Ed. 
Maſſey. Herod. 1. 1.1. 15, 16. Thucid, 7. I. 14. 


St. Luke vii. 12. 
G 4 capitals, 
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capitals. But if we take it the laſt way, a 
found in ſome very good books, it is pure 
and clear, and parallell'd by the noble hiſto. 
rian ; B07 o g Th avly yAwory aeborra t, 
Tee S Or 1 dur. TL l 
Jugsdg; and xa av ,, ſo near in St. Paul, 
cannot be eſteem'd more an inaccuracy, than 
visg a9rfY ywrday, and Abgov yeuwrraey, fo 
cloſe together in Plato. To conclude, 
there is not ſo bold a tranſition from caſe to 
caſe in all the Greek Teſtament, and which 
ſeems ſo contrary to grammar, as that in 
Herodotus ; Où re auro; MA, ollg re tom 
cen, fre Gn e 832 pudy *, It has been 
the doctrine of the generality of grammari- 
ans that the genitive 1s the only caſe that 
can be put abſolute ; that is, that implies a 
conſequence, or ſomething that has hap- 
pen'd, or will happen upon ſuch a ſuppo- 
ſition. But this conſtruction is often put in 
the accuſative, and ſometimes in the datiye, 
or rather ablatiye. 


5s Herod. 4. 256. 1. 17, 18. vid. St. Luke i. 55. Pil. 

cator pretends tis a violation of Syntax. | 
7 Heb. vi. 4, F. Plat. Ref. 7. 148. I. 4, 6. 
Her. Gr. 4. 265. 1. 32, 33. 
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This one obſervation will clear many 
paſſages of the New Teſtament from the 
charge of irregularity and violation of gram- 
mar; and account for ſeyeral various read- 
ings occaſion d by the ignorance and pre- 
ſumption of copyiſts. Finalila αν ei 
cer, of A, emwpwror autiy?*. Aﬀtarla d 
rata x, te, Tx N palwucle cn1a- 
be, when theſe things were determined and 
accompliſh'd, the armies march ddl. Kupolty 
N 83», when nothing was determin d, which 
is follow'd by a variation of the conſtru- 
Aion, wills we EFrywoupn*. The excellent 
Grotius himſelf ſeems not throughly to 
have confider'd this ; and therefore he ap- 
proves of ée r cur, a variation of 
reading ſupported by little authority, in 
St. Luke?, only to prevent the repetition 
and imaginary ſuperfluity of ae in the, 
ſacred text. Kæ l I aims dan F Gus 
is by ſome eſteemed a Pleonaſinus, but is 
more naturally ſolv'd this way; and that 
paſſage in Herodotus exactly anſwers it, ws 


9 St, Mark ix. 28. 

" Xen. Hellen. 3. p. 149. 
> Thucid. 4. 284. I. 16. 
Adds vii. 21. 


d Ah 
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g & Tin Beoinjo: Er my Siimvor - 
Axone Hal opt bs rd ci la 

'Tis a rule among grammarians that 
Aptotes or nouns that admit no yariation in 
their ending, except proper names and ad- 
Jetuves, are of the neuter gender. Then 
£2) u would fall under cenſures ; but the 
old obſervation is overturn'd, 2225 the ſa- 
cred writer defended by Heſad's Au; d, 
prag I xe. Ne dx EU BSH, ole! 
may ſeem to violate the reaſon of grammar 
to thoſe who ſuperſtitiouſly adhere to that 
pretended rule. Here & may be under- 
ſtood as it is often in the Septuagint, ots 
dvo eeu3uu e Ye Togwlz. Sometimes they 
put a maſculine adjective to it, yepbtu 
exleivorles rds mgryae;*. By the ſame word 
So Joſephus calls the Cherubims. 
The neuter gender is us'd inſtead of the 
maſculine in ſacred writers of the New 
Teſtament, TAzio Twve, greater than Jonas 
— of our bleſſed Saviour. *Tis fre- 


4 St. Mat. viii. 1. Herod. Gr. 6. 349. I. 8. Thu - 
cid. 4. 267. I. 17, 18. Xen. Hellen. p. 151. 

5 Apoc. ix. 12. ; 

© "Ep3e * iu. 

7 Heb. ix. 5. | 

® Exod. xxv. 18, 19, 20. 

St. Mat. xii. 41. 
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quently and elegantly ſo us'd by the beſt 
claſſic authors, when they ſpeak of perſons, 
Tz Mums outegeietov, they Kl d the reſt of 
the Perſians * : B>ov Fo To mov Epllxd rec 
2 eee T9 warn, ſome few there were 
that believ'd Hermocrates, and frar d the 
event*. Ha dg, neuter, plural, is com- 
mon in Plato for a boy belov'd. Horace 
ſpeaks after the ſame manner in his praiſes 
of Auguſtus 3. | | 
Hacd Kvuels tylrero auth is ſaid by ſeveral 
to be a Hebraiſm, and put for 8 , but 
the conſtruction and ſenſe will be equally 
natural and ſound, if we refer it to xepaA) 
yoviec, as Theophylat?, Grotius, and Eraſ- 
mus do. Miazy Hrnoti ulw, one thing have I 
deſir d, is brought as a parallel caſe out of 
the Greek verſion of the Old Teſtament * ; 
But tis very common for the adjective to 
agree with a ſubſtantive underſtood and 
included in the ſenſe of the verb, wiay 
dT10w Yrrozplw being the expreſſion at 


Her. Gr. ix. 547. I. 31. 

* Thucid. 6. 370. 1. antepenult. & penult. 

3 Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes. Hor. 
Ep. 2. 1. 17. | 

St. Mat. xxi. 42. 

3 Pal. xxvi. 7. in the Septusgint. 


length. 
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length. So in dH AAA in St. Luke 
1s underſtood, that ariſes out of the 
ſignification of the verb”. Parallels to 
which are frequent in the nobleſt claſſics : 
Fneleicelo wml ue. vt — Timo | 
aitxegxlo mravlis ws Aga; mairuay*. 
That change of number in St. Paul to 
St. Timothy, did es in one part of the pe- 
riod, and du, referr'd to the ſame perſon, 
in another, may ſeem abrupt and unac- 
countable to people not well yers'd in the 
claſſics? : But it is much more eaſily ſoly'd 
than ſeycral paſſages of this nature in the 
nobleſt authors. 
Helen, in Euripides, ſays of herſelf, &. 
8 Succlog, Iv Orly, Ovi. It might 
very well ſtand for odr, according to Gro- 
tius, who ſays, tis frequent with the He- 
brews to uſe a participle for a verb of the 
preſent tenſe, which they want: but the 
preter tenſe is put for it; ſo the participle 
is not us d for that reaſon; neither is it a 
pure Hebraiſin; tis common in all the beſt 
e 


A... = war ins 3 | 16, 20. as the 


7 Luke xii. 47. 


8 Ariſtoph. Nub. 968. Xen. Cyr. Exp. p. 15. 
1 Tim. i. 8, 9. 


Troad. 904. 


Greek 
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Greek authors; we have undeniable in- 
ſtances above. As to the change of num- 
ber; that is as bold in Tay as any can be 
met with in a good author: Mzhi quidem, 
neque pueris nobis, Kc. To me, when I was 
4 %%. *Tis eaſy to clear the ſenſe of 
2 Pet. iii. x. but not ſo to ſolve the diffi- 
culty in conſtruction; rie HD 
Tui ed b, e ds. The emperor Antonine 
has a place exactly parallel; but we don't 
come ſo low for authority. We have a 
paſſage in Plato that is as bold, and fully 
comes up to that of the Apoſtle : ro t 
eo — TANa xs Cs pie, x, A- 
4, 
"Thee is an appearance of violation of 
grammar in St. Luke, tylvero If pre 76e 
Abys; Y rug woe nuwiegs àNανπν]. 

Tis not impoſſible to produce an in- 
ſtance out of a noble claſſic, of a verb ſin- 
gular put to a noun plural, not of the neu- 
ter gender: Dares ig d 
MY an. . There is a conſtruction 


+ Tullii Offic. x p. 37, 38. Ed. Cockman Oxon. 1716. 
" Cap. 4. J. 2. 

* Plat. Reſ. 6. 20. I. antepen. & pen. 

* St. Luke ix. 28. 

* Pindar. OL 11. v. f. 


exactly 
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exactly the ſame in Herodotus: d o wer 
A m mean; mine, 2 * ms Lua g. N. 
This way of expreſſion in St. Luke may be 
ſolv'd by underſtanding e; which is 
frequently ſuppreſt in — nobleſt claſſics, 
AN S ToAAGY Z ap £ — eg 
ous Toi; Srl, as Rage may be, in the 
paſſage of Herodotus, quoted. 

In that paſſage of St. Luke, Ke} Ts "Lung 
3, 4 png dvTy YevuaZore, fy is put for 
7oan by a ſyncope of the Beotians, So He- 
| fiod, himſelf a Beotian, uſes it: & & fy mg; 

9 


Hariges is us'd for both parents by St. 
Paul; ſo gase, in Euripides, is put 
ſor Admetus and his queen*. And, what is 
much bolder, Antigone, in Sophocles, ſpeaks 
of herſelf in the plural number and maſcu- 
line gender: ſo does Medea in Euripides: 
We have in Herodotus 3%0 Srsg fc 
Ile #, Ara % Now who can doubt 
but Agoavre, in As ix. 37. may ſtand for 


7 Herod. Gr. 1. 10. I. 13, 14. 

8 Xen. Cyr. Exped. 3. 2. 9. p. 150. Wells. 
St. Luke ii. 33. Heſiod. Theog. 321. 
. xi. 23. | 

* Eurip. Alceſt. 130. 

3 Sophoc. Antig. v. 333. Eurip. Alceſtis 383. 

Med. 1241. 
7 Herod, Gr. 8. 495. 1. 33. 


4 
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4 woman or women, if any one think that 
decency would not allow men to perform 
the office there mentioned ? 

A quick tranſition from one number to 
another has been eſteem'd an impropriety, to 
people who have not conſider d the pathos 
and emphaſis of it ; nor been acquainted 
with the authors of the ſublimeſt ſenti- 
ments, and pureſt language amongſt the 
© ancientss The word 5 in St. Paul to 
inothy, includes the whole ſex; and the 
change of the number in weroow is natural: 
o29fri1ay agrees with 5 by plain grammar, 
and wreow by figurative grammar with 
WW 7:54 wei which is included in , and 
T tantamount, to that word in ſenſe. Aeno- 
W 107 delights in this tranſition 5 , & TW 
rar 7. S 4 nulg au rg tmideomy ©. 
Wwe gu; dvi, 55 ON &, Emayfi T0 M- 
. | 
W Tranſition from plural to ſingular adds 
ſtrength to the diſcourſe ; and applies cloſe 
J to cycry particular what is of general con- 


* 1 Tim. ii. 15. 
* Xen. Cyrop. p. 4. I. 14. Oxon. all Greek. 


7 Plat. Ref. 8. 182. 1. 16, 17. Theog. v. 4f9, 460. 
dee Sept. Job. xxxyi. 7. ' 15 l | 


cern. 
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cern. Tis common in the inſpir d Hebrey 8 
writers, and their Greek tranſlators®, 

So in the divine writers of the New Te. 
ſtament this ſudden change of number i; 
frequently us'd, and always for a ſtrong 
reaſon. St. Ferom is highly offended at 8. 

Paul for paſſing from d eis of r u 
agel to oro ora ph N, oi ne- 
Os. Te that are ſpiritual reſtore a brothel 
overtaken in a fault, conſidering thyſelf, bf 
thou alſo be tempted. And gathers from this 
place, that St. Paul, when he ſaid that he 
was rude or unskilful in ſpeech, could mean 
it in no other ſenſe, than that he was a ſo- 
leciſt, and ignorant of the Greek language, 
But that this paſſage is pure Greek may be 
gather d from what we have already ſaid; iſ 
and ſhall preſently be proved by parallel 
changes and tranſitions in the moſt vigorous 
and eloquent authors of Greece. In the if 
mean time we may conſider, what Eraſmu iſ 
and other critics have ſaid upon this pal- iſ 
ſage : That this change in the nature of tht 
thing, is here more judicious, more preſſny, i 
and pertinent to St. Paul's purpoſe. Had he 
ſaid, conſidering yourſelves, leſt ye alſo be 


s Deuter. vi. 1, 2. 
Gal. vi. 1. 
tempted, 
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tempted, it would have been more harſh and 
offenſive to that body of chriſtians : and 
this great preacher uſes all gentle and heal- 
ing expreſſions to thoſe weaker Chriſtians 
whom he endeayours to correct and improve. 
By this abruptneſs and tranſition the Apo- 
file more effectually addreſſes himſelf to 
every man's conſcience, he preſſes it cloſe 
and home; awakens his reader, and gives 
every individual Chriſtian an intereſt and 
concern in the danger and duty. We have 
the like tranſition in Xexophon, "Alg Ae 
back rag mIAETw, Hr; detror gpl rw pee meu 
Tt * 

A colle&ive noun, tho' in grammar of 
the ſingular number, and neuter or feminine 
gender, may have adjecti ves join'd to it of 
that number and gender of which the per- 
ſons are, which are included in the ſenſe ; 
& r. 6 ped Ye e vue Barre 
xzlapglo tic. which is not more difficult 
than "OyA@. e 2%; 742 val; Sub- 
Corrs. In St. Late we have M tas 


' Flactius Illyrieus de ſtylo 88. Literarum. Trad. 6. 
p. 467, 463. 2 — in on . . 

* Xen. Hellen. p. — Flutarch. Conſolat. ad A pol. 
p. 62. Baſil. 1574. Greek. Calat. iy. 5; 6, 7, 8. 

St. John vii. 49. | 

Ken. Hel. 1. 27, 


H 1145 
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ic Segvls dlvirrur N Std, where f or 
ſome equivalent word muſt be contain d in 
yd lg Si. So in Thucidides we haye 
ri umuoi Alg l & gyaſids Servers las 
yueds tw which offended the 
famous Laurentius Valla”, is exactly the 
ſame as of %,. ixi2y maYrvyle; in a noble 
claſſic 2. Tewiz ws g A , Where 
the relative refers to a tantamount word in- 
cluded in ve, is parallell'd by that paſ- 
ſage in Thucidides, ra Tin x21a%vras i; u 
cya HD. There is in Thucidides a harſher 
change, and more exceſſive liberty upon 
this head than any in the ſacred writers, 
where xeAeoowle; depends only upon Nety 
Tag u in the text; which muſt have 
relation to aWpuwns; the men, or paſſengers 
ſuppos d to be on board the ſhip. That in 


5 St, Luke ii. 13. 


— — Pars arduus altis 
Pulverulentus equis furt —— 


in Virgil. is a ater barry than ever I ſaw in any 
other author. Virg. Zn. VII. v. 624. 


s Thucid. 7. 463. 1. 17,18. Ibid. 6. 395. I. 7. 

7 Dr. Prat's Gram. part II. 164. 

Ken. Mem. of Socr. 2, 3. p. 83. 

Gal. iv. 19. Thucid. 4. 223. 1. 12. Vid. Deute- 


con. xxviii. 37. 


* Thucid. 6. 379. 1. 6, 7. | RT 
, " Plato 
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Plato is bold, but what is frequent in all 

the beſt authors of Greece; dri 3) zpililc 

tre i L ER mayihrg. digi, mA 
aa xe — gro puohosor, Where Frau 
nuſt have relation to Bond; prefigur'd and 
WS underſtood in xtexla. This change is an- 
WT fver'd for before in numerous inftances : T 
ball only add one out of the pure and polite 
 K-nophon : Trwoy rd Yew Gn T1957! Vets age 
4% 72912 ve — 4, Ah jr Ear ue 
ada aurg; where aurs; muſt agree with 
me equivalent word Sz; included and con- 
WT tain'd in the word Sr. Ignorance of 
figurative grammar, and the allowable li- 
berties taken by the ſublimeſt authors, has 
Woccaſion'd weak people to run into erroneous 
Wind heretical opinions. We have this paſ- 
; lage in St. John : AizSdAGu lag 2 ra ln 
SH; ; that is, N wx; included and fully 
Wompris'd in the ſenſe of en. The devil 
j vas a lyar, and the father or author of lyingꝰ. 
W/phaniug in his Panerium has five or ſix 
Wins this groundleſs and ridiculous addition, 
hg ade Jide in. whence ſome un- 
able — weak Chriſtians imbibed that ſtu- 


: Phr. Phædr. p. 239. Ed. Steph. 
* Apocal. xvii. 16. Xen. Mem. Soc. p. go. 
* $t. John viii. 44. 


H 2 pid 
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pid error, that the devil had 4 father, why 
was a har. Nonnus the poctical paraphraſt 
of St. John follows this abſurd reading. 
In Thucidides there are ſeveral parallels; 1 
ſhall name one that fully and unavoidabl 4 
reaches the point: 9 ee a 


& dur ion derte, that is, in rh in Bl 


cluded in the ſignification of 79a; ,ufow 5, 

The ſame reference to a word under. 
ſtood, and collected out of the ſenſe of ſame i 
word expreſs'd and going before, is often 
found in the ſacred authors of the Old and 
New Teſtament, and in all the nobleſt claſ. MW 
fics. O Toyforcg ares in St. Paul 7 cannot 
agree with any word before expreſs d, bu 
has reference to e,14Auvare F N6we, or ſom; 
equivalent word included in the ſenſe. & 
in Thucidiges, xavignav ixurov 6&5 xplow 16 
B5Ncuhin eh auTÞH tAilyes *, where, as the 
fcholiaſt obſerves, xaT1zopucero muſt be 
underſtood. So in Aritophanes, mo 
—— 7M\T801 Tanpo d aura) ovrAgtauwsn'M 


5 Vevons & uns bv Qua- ie. 

® Thucid. 1. 13. 1. 5. 

7 Rom. x. F. 

8 Thudid. 1. 72. I. ult. 

Ariſtoph. Plut. goi, Foz. Vid. Pſal. xxxvii. Wi 
— wer 39. 7. Ongevgize, N 5 , Ti nN 


wi 
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Ialuara if undetſtood. In all theſe caſes 
ſome word muſt be underſtood which is 
gathercd out of the deſign of the diſcourſe, 
and the rrature of the ſubje& the author i3 


treating. 
In St. Matthew TK is underſtood in 


N Ilie oA So in Virgil urbe in that 
place Præneſte ſub ipſd. Some critics are 
offended with u, agreeing with ar ua in 
St. Mark, but without reaſon' : d the 
ſame with pr us here, may be ſuppos'd to 
agree with it, according to the elegance of 


ee conſtruction. Ey. ple ra g 
is the fame in the polite and clear Anacreon, 


pil 6 43297 , Th exe xu, 9 une 
zug. So in the noble orator, {ines Py 
aud); KAPLAN — NN. 

There is a ſhew of confuſion and diffi- 
culty in the ſacred writers, by reaſon of the 
various alterations and tranſpoſitionis of the 
antecedent and relative: But that is no 
more an objection agairift the purity and 
pleaſantneſs of their language, than the 


St. Mat. ii. 3. Virg. En. VIII. v. g6t. St. Mark 


it. 20. 

* Anac, Od. 3. v. 41, 42. p. 8. Barnes! 
3 Xen. Cyrop. 7. 3. p. 423. Wells. 

© Demoſth. in Mid. 401. L 13, 14. after C. 


H 3; ſame 
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fame ſeeming irregularities are againſt the 
ſtyle of the moſt valuable authors of Greece 
and Laab. The greateſt difficulty upon this 
head is that in the Act. 5 Spies Tap 7 
Feri Mrzown, for Z7orls Myaowve map & 
Maden, &c. which repetitions are ſome- 
times found in the cleareſt and pureſt au- 
thors, more particularly in Cæſar. In St. 
Paul 5mmegoale di- dy r e, mma Mu- 
37s is for 11m Me ts O myrov H 
Te*. So in St. Paul's epiſtle to Philemon, 
dus lui — 9 45 %he — "Ori914400 wou d 
be at length tus Thws 'Ornolus Ori. 
There are innumerable parallel places in the 
claſſic writers. We ſhall, to vouch our 
aſſeveration, produce a few deciſive and 
certain, In Heradotus pin is ſuppreſs'd in 
that paſſage zi op} iin iulre T Des det 
Al uu α%,jar ros. . 

So Iareπα in the divine Plato i yuu I) 
 Atzople lavepilw, Es A aH rv n 
| Snares Tway pe Ky ννεν 


Ats xxi. 16. 
s Rom. vi. 17. 
Philemon ver. 10. 
8 Her. Gr. 7. p. 429. 1. 30. 
? Plat. Gorgias, p. 449, 4ſo. 
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The putting verbs of different ſpecies, 
and their circumſtances and manners of lig- 
nifying one for another, is ſo common in 
the New Teſtament, that it would be end- 
leſs to produce inſtances of them all. I 
have ſelected ſome of theſe changes, which 
ſeem moſt difficult and ſurpriſing to people 
not throughly vers'd in theſe ſtudies, out of 
the ſacred writers, and parallell'd them out 
of the moſt valuable claſſics of Greece. 

By a metonymy any one ſpecies of a verb 
may be put for another, as to ſpeak in ge- 
neral for to. adv1ſe, command, diſſuade, Kc. 

So, in St. Matthew, et is command; 
ſo, in Thucidides, uunbrric, commanding to 
annoy the enemy, Ne. On which the Judi- | 
cious editor has this remark WO PORE 
to our purpoſe. =_ 

« Amongſt other words and forms of 
« ſpeech which are falſly thought utterly 
4 abhorrent to the genius of the Greek lan- 
* guage, we meet with ine, ſignifying 10 
command. The uſe of which is common 
* vith Thucidides, who had no acquaintance 


* St. Mat. iy. 3. 
* Thucid. 7. 429 L 2. not. a. 


n 4 « with 
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« with the Hebrew, from which this is 
& imagin'd to be deriv d. 
What a man endeavours to do, or com- 
mands to be done by this ſtrong and com- 
prehenſive way of expreſſion, he is faid to 
do; what he diſſuades or adviſes againſt, 
he is ſaid not to ſuffer to be done; what 
he offers, to give; and what he pro- 
miſes, to perform, In this ſenſe Herod 


_ ſays, I beheaded John. So in Aenophm, 


6 Baoidws Darla ayl3 xepa , the 
King cut off his head*, d sr Cov vayua- 
im alla, they diſſuaded em from the 
thought oi, and preparation of a ſea-fight", 
Things promis'd and offer d are ſaid to be 
actually given in Herodotus: ws mam 1d 
Mera dbu D, that you may learn 10 ac- 
cept of things offered to you's. 

To hear, in the facred: claſſics, is to obeys. 
ſo tis frequently, in the old Greek claſſics ; 
8x. gaxerruv. q I Mirunlwaiuv, when the 


3 St. Mark vi. 16, | 

+ Xen. Hellen. 3. 175. Dem. adv. Mid. 410. I. 2, 
after B: | | 

5 Her. Gr. 7. 426. 1. 7. 

Her. Gr. 9. 551. l. 1. Vid. etiam Her. Gr. 9, 550- 
J. I. & Demoſth. ady, Mid. 410. L 2+ after B. 

7 Ads iv. 19. 


Mity- 
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pi” would not obey * ;; AaxeFzuubne 
ups Axwor, the Lacedenaniand did not 
* rot their demands. 
The retaining the figurative way too 
ctofely, has render d our tranflation of the 
Bible in fome places a little perplex'd. Tow 
Hall be fold, and none ſhall buy you, in Deu- 
teronomy, had been better tranſlated, to 
prevent the offence of ordinary people, you 
Lal be ſet to ſale, and none ſhall buy you”. 
To which form of expreſſion that in Hero- 
dotus is eractiy conformadle, tnsWuncs © 
73 + du x9) Gerd, he had 
a great fancy ff Ar the click, and came and 
bought it, that is, arted the price,, nd offer- 
ed money for it 
St. Johm, in his firſt Epiſtfe, chap. ii. 
v. 26. commends the Chriſtians he addreſ- 
fes, for their knowledge and ſtrength in 
Chriſtianity; tells em, they had a holy 
unction whereby they had overcome the 
evil one, and aſſures them that he writes to 
them to caution em againſt the artifices of 
antichriſtian and lewd heretics, wickedly 


8 Thucid. 3. 150. 1. r. 
9 Herod. 1. 62. 19. va, Thc. 5.16 16. 


* Deuteron. Xxviii. 68. 


7 9 Gr. 3. 210 I. 8. 
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induſtrious to propagate their perniciou | 
opinions. Yet in ver. 26. according tg 
our verſion, he ſuppoſes 'em to be already 
deceived and drawn aſide by thoſe impiom i 


impoſtors : Theſe things have I written u 


Jou concerning thoſe that deceive you ; which, 
in my humble opinion, is harſh and ſevere, 
and ſomething repugnant to the commen. | 
dations beſtowed upon then; therefore I 
ſubmit to better judgment, whether the 
paſſage might not better be render'd, ac- 
cording to the figurative forms mention' 
above; I have written theſe things to you, 
concerning thoſe who endeavour to decerve you. 

Verbs neuter, or intranſitive often acquire 
a new ſignification, and become tranſitive; 
and ſo introduce a new and different con- 
ſtruction. A vaſt number of critics and 
commentators have agreed to call this an 
Flebraiſm; and, contrary to the genius and 
purity of the old Greek language, Gataker 
and Grotius make it a Hebraiſm, and in- 
ſtance Yerauyla, which, in its firſt ſigni- 
fication, is 70 triumph over a defeated enemy, 
but in ſacred writers is 70 caye another Fol 
ſon to en . | 


0c: 56. Vid. «Sam, u r 
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Mr. Locke too raſhly ad vances a notion 
on this head, which cannot at all be de- 
fended: The cuſtom or familiarity of 
« 9 Hebrew and Syriac tongues 
do ſometimes ſo far influence the ex- 
< preſſion in theſe epiſtles, that one may 
„ obſerve the force of the Hebrew oonju- 
« gations, particularly that of Hiphil, given 
to Greek verbs, in a wa unknown to the 
= Grecians themſelves ” 
But though Mr. Lenka, as a phi loſopher, 
pretends to be a Free-Thmker, and ſcorns 
WS the ſlavery of following any * or being 
addicted to any ſect. or party; yet it will 
preſently appear, that as a critic he impli- 
citly embrac'd the vulgarly receiy'd notion, 
and walk'd in the old beaten path. The 
W Hebrews uſe the preter- tenſe of what we 
call the indicative mood for all other tenſes 
except the future and imperative, and infi- 
nitive moods, and have no potential mood 
Nat all; therefore there is a perpetual change 
of moods and tenſes one for another: And 
the Greeks, though they have all the tenſes 
and moods wanting in the Hebrew, and the 
addition of ſome tenſes which even the 


. * Mr. Locke's Preface to Commen, on Sc. Paul's 
Epiſtle, p. 4. | 


Romans 
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Romans have not; yet for variety they 
change their moods and tenſes in a manne 
as bold and ſurpriſing to people, that hay, 
not compar d the facred and foreign clafſic, 
as the Hebrew writers themſelves. Vain i 
the obſervation of Hententius : We m 
fays he, obſerve that the Evangeliſtt au 
Apoſtles being native Hebrews, in this nu. 
ter, as well as many others, follow'd the He. 
brew idiom; whereby they frequently expriſ 
the preſent tenſe, which' they have not of thei 
own, or the future by the preter tenſe*. I noi 
proceed to prove what I advance upon thi 
head. Asa lx in St. Matthew ſignifies i 
ariſe in one plage, and to cauſe to ariſe 
another *, 

The general fignification of & it 6 
both facred and foreign claſſics is to riſe; 
but tis ſometimes in both t canſe to riſe, u 
| raiſe. Kal tyd avagios air, So in Hum 
Num drginug r. ES Wioulw' duioirey, hh 
revolted, or went off to Tthome ; and Ind 


In Pere Sim. Hiftcire Critique du Text 6 
NT. e. 26. p. 38> _ 

St. Mar. iv. 16. and v. 47. One might (ſays th 

reat Caſaubon on this latter place) produce a great ns 
| 71 inflances in th: ſacred Greek door. The noble criti 
ought to have given us all the truth, and have add, 
a well in the pure Claſſics of old Greece. | 

St. John yi. 54. Hom B. 6. 551, 


i 
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4 Miao ws erwin leg, they ſail'd to Mile- 
tus in order 0 ſolicit them to a revolt *. mo- 

* moſtly is /0 be. in haſte, but mda 7 ＋ 


ward the marriage. 
Verbs active reciprocal are us'd for paſ- 


fye, eiue, he was ſtrengtben d. So in 
Plato, cis Dragging! worlds is chang'd 
mo an ariftocracy, T4 gb ou, 
the time being accompliſh a, in Herodotus, and 


tiawozrns Toh dro for A , in 
Thucidides*. As to the change of verbs from 


intranſiti ve to tranſitive, tis common in 
Latin as well as Greek. 


— — ol filia lucos 
A duo reſonat cantu. — 
Virg. En. 7. v. 11, 12. 


— — reſonat plangoribus ether. f 
En. 4. V. 668. 


In precepts of morality, commands, and 
ſometimes in plain narrations, the Hebrews 


t Ads ix. 19. Thucid. 1. 56. 9. 8. 47. v. 21. 

Vid. Deuteron. vil. 4 
Her. Gr. 3. 213. I. 22. Eſther vi. ver. 14. - 
Acts xiv. 19. Plat. Ref. 8. 180. I. 9. Her. Gr. 
J. 300. I. penult. Thucid. 6. 400. 1. 6. uf 
c 
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uſe the infinitive for the imperative mood; 
and fo do the divine authors of the New 
T eſtament, Apen ule Yue Wow * * : and 
tis as common in Thucidides, Herodotus, Nc. 
Sy N wor FY 7 EAN ye lei >» 
pls troy C xanAvov , + g 
Theſe authorities ſo full and plain, are ſuf. 
ficient to vindicate this form of ſpeech-upon 
any occaſion from the unneceſſary ſcruple 
of Grevuins ; who tells us that the infinitive 
put for the imperative 1s uſual with poets 
and lawgivers ; but he doubts whether it 
be not barbarous in common plain proſe, 
There is in St. Luke a variation of mood 
in the ſame clauſe, and upon the ſame ſub- 
ject without any viſible neceſſity, which 
may to ſome people be a little ſurpriſing : 
priv age, — [and ard dd yoruvas Lyons, 
'There are many changes as bold and ſur- 
priſing in claſſic authors: —_— — en 
Pc Te Hae 4 vide of A TIavonnia?. 
The indicative mood in moſt of its tenſes 
is ſo commonly put for the potential mood 


* Rom. xii. 15. 

3 Her. Gr. 3. 211. L 44. 27 
Her. Gr. 4. 274. ad fin, Her. Gr. 7. 449. 1. 44- 
Ad Soleciſt. Luciani p. 735. not. i. ad fin, 

St. Luke ix. 3. | 

Her. Gr. 9. 535. 1.4. 
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in the beſt authors of Greece, that I ſhou'd 
not have produc'd one inſtance had not I 
found ſome people to be offended with the 
exchange, and Grotins himſelf to call it a 
Hebraiſm*. Ei » 2 vwory, &x as Kd & 
Nea ict t . Br” fav Are punole dig 
ile in Plato, is, as to the expreſſion, ex- 

WT ly parallel with St. Mark, 8 vt, x, & wh 
Vu. al mad, — ei jul Nuß 
u, Mpbet e as, they had kill them, 
if Nicoſtratus had not reſtrain d em: & u 
& van, tx av c mage uraply af- 
u, we would not have deliver d him to thee. 
WT The indicative future is put for the impe- 
native mood, or rather ſubjunctive that ex- 
@ preſſes the imperative, rg dα . 

8 3:4, let us be content. Vain is that various 
reading dp ., ſince the other is 
pure, and amounts to the ſame ſenſe. L 


Grot. on Epheſ. v. 17. | : 
W * 1 Cor. ii. 8. St. John iv. 10: & neben, 
_—_ wiy dr Tt days aegneoay. Thucid. 7. 454- 
W 1: 15. 5 ö 
$ * Plat. Phædrus 260. 1. ult. St. Mark xiii. 19.“ Both 
moods are join'd together in the ſame fignification in 
chat place: v 9391” dv n d mugrrpunt I uf. 
Mid. 411. 1. C. 

* Thucid. 3. 191. 1. 17. 
St. John xviii. 30. 
Tim. vi. 8. 
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3 aA Sidzoxanct ods, Be you in. 
frrattors of the ret. For ei & Til ou 
REF TI, whether he would heal on f 
ſabbath, in St. Luke®, Deegmuoy is found 
in ſome books; a which alteration was made 
hy ſome little pert tranſcriber, who wy 
jealous that the true reading was not pur; if 
Greek : ei Ne airy 6 Toys, whethy 
Gorgias would teach him, in Plato, is pari. 
lel: So & wy air) 57uenorray, wnleſs fr 
herſelf would take care, in Xenophon *. 
The firſt aoriſt for preſent tenſe is con- 
mon in the ſacred Greek writers; but i i 
cenſure paſt upon this form of ſpeaking i 
would betray want of reading and obſervs 
tion in the critic ; this uſage is ſo comma if 
in the beſt claſſics of Greece, and, here as in 
other caſes, of Rome too. 
This change of tenſe ſerves generally u 
expreſs a cuſtom or frequency of acting 
ſometimes that a thing is ſhort-liy'd and 
ſoon paſſes away. Ex & Mwoiws x 
dualen, they or uſe to ft on Mol i 


Plat. Conviv. p. 1190.  Francof. 
St. Luke vi. 7. 
7 | Pag. 482. 1. D. 
Ken. Oecon. p. 70. 
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ſeats : avtreine d 6 HA, for as ſoon as 
the ſun riſes'. Plato, ſpeaking of wicked. 
neſs, ſays, roche 11 rod 6 vggreytrero, #, 

ner Gov TrdAvos 8, emo, it does * 
ce to whatever it adheres, and at laſt to- 
tally diſſolues and deſtroys it :. So d nu“ 
Wh; & ppeeac, immediately remands her to 
priſons. The firſt aoriſt is likewiſe us'd for 
preterpluperfect tenſe; Gre M % 6 Dog 
Ap ſag 786 Ayes T&m; *, met mona tor, 
when he had heard many reproachful ſayings, 
he drew his ſword upon Maſiſtes 5, In St. 
John xi. 2. it ſeems moſt natural to take 
de in this ſenſe, Mary which had for- 
merly anointed our bleſſed Saviour, and to 
conclude it to have relation to a noted ſtory 
which is deliver'd by St. Luke®*. Tis not 
probable that the Evangeliſt ſhould relate a 
ſtory by way of prevention, which was in 
a · ort time to be repeated with ſuch va- 


9 St. Mat. xxiii. 2. 
St. James 1. 11. 
Plat. Reſp. 10. 322. 1. antepenult. 


Th Gorgias 525. I. 8. Vid. Iſoc. ad Demon. p. tþ 
Baſil. Grzc. Plutarch. nup. Præc. 86. 1. 3. after 
* om. IX. F. 280. Virg. Georg. 1. v. 330, 331. 
* St. Mat. — I. 

Her. Gr. 749. I. 1. 


St. Luke vii. 37. 
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rious and lively circumſtances?. Such | 
ſhort hint could neither give light to the 
hiſtory, nor ſatisfaction to the reader; who 
was ſo ſpeedily to be entertain'd with an 
admirable account of that office of piety in 
this good woman. Let the aoriſt have its 
full force and meaning as aboye, and the 
reaſon plainly appears why Bethany is call'd 
the town of Mary and Martha, and not of 
Lazarus ; why they gave our Saviour no- 
tice of their brother's ſickneſs, with ſo 
much freedom and familiarity ; and why 
our Saviour honours the deyout. and gene- 
rous family with ſuch peculiar tenderneſs, 
and diſtinction of friendſhipꝰ. 

The preſent tenſe is put for the future, 
and join'd with it when both refer to the 
ſame time; and this change in the ſacred 
writers expreſſes ſpeed and ſuddenneſs, and 
aſſurance of the certainty of the thing ; of 
which the very expreſſion itſelf gives you 
a repreſentation and image: feyomay ol 
raqu % xiviow? : & ol; dgiow autyy 8 


7 St John xii. 3. Vid. Dr. Lightfoot on St. John xi. 
2+ p. 580. Eng. Works 1684. 


s Vid. Lightfoot ut ſupra, 
9 Reyel. ii. 5. 


ama 
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Zraps'. Mapluge! and xixpaſer in the ſame 
clauſe is cenſur'd by Eraſmus as an innovation 
in St. Fohn*, but is in the oldeſt and beſt 
authors: Eraytes -ſt @ggarnu x, Ae, 
he invades Stagirus, but took it not 3, *Ava- 
Cairne in St. Jon, is for aves fo 1 ſpall 
in a few weeks afcend* : Fi3upu is for Mo, 
in Herodotus : d ay mol xeumy u, ao ywegy 
Tum, for which civilities I will give you 
an immenſe ſum of gold and ſilver *. 

The preterimperfect tenſe for the preſent 
tenſe is rare, but claſſical : r & 7» dv Trror, 
this is he of whom I ſpoke*. d mm vr 
o7raviy fy, "tis rare to ſee a horſe in Perſia”. 
On the contrary, ſometimes the preſent 
tenſe ſtands for the preterimperfe& : So in 
Galatians tpSonodgn for c, ſeempg 
that they did not walk upright ly. E ria 
reien Nye / i. N Ane di m anxns penyesn?, If he 


" Plat. Apol. Soc. p. 25. 1. 2g. Camb. In Demoſthe- 


= nes we have both mood and tenſe chang'd : vn gvyin 


& n Amt, ad Mid. 411. I. C. 
* St. John i. 17. 
3 Thucid. 5. 293. I. penult. 
St. John xx. 17: 
Her. Gr. 3. 214. 1. 40. 
St. John i. 15. 
7 Xen. Cyr. p. 11. Oxon. Græc. 
GL ug © 
9 Her. Gr. 9. 516. 1. 3- Vid. Xen. Cyr. Exped. 2. 


» If. p. 82. 
1. IF. p. 82 "El ha 


" 
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had a mind to try em whether they had am 
courage. KodgSoutvs; in St. Peter, is for 
xo S100 pavss "> ASby rag, in Thucidides, is 
for u, : So in Herodotus we have 
Ot — . bor brouaZl uo wn” tww?, 4 
God not to be nam'd, or which ſhall not be 
named, by me on this occaſion. 

That exchange in Revelation iv. 9, 10. 
ſeems as harſh as any in the New Teſta. 
ment; Gay Suozs: Te Ga ter, when the 
living creatures give glory, and honour, and 
thanks to him that ſat on the throne, who 
liuveth for ever and ever*. Grotius calls it 
an Hebraiſm, whereby the future is put for 
all other tenſes. But tis pure Greek ac- 
cording to the uſage of the beſt authors: 


2 Pet. ii. 9. Vid. Gal. ii. 11. Acts xxi. 3. 

* Thucid. 3. 15. 1, antepenult. 

3 Her. Gr. 2. 139. 1. 8. 

Dr. Hicke, I took the liberty to render this word 


I ſee, was of- ve by living creatures, and I wiſh I could 


— . — ve render d it by a better word. I 
ich 


indecency of think our tranſlation is very impro 
our tranſlati- Tis always in it render'd Beaſfs, whic 
— and renders #32y does not primarily ſignify ; and tis 

ng , 4 - 

n certain that now it conveys a low i 
and is intolerably harſh to be apply'd to 
the ſaints and dignitaries of heaven. In Plato Cd is 3 
rational creature: 'Aved'varoy N Cd lar wir auxin, 


Eur dd owua. In Phedr. p. 246. tis applied to God 
| kim elf, Plat. Tim. p. 77. Epin. p. 984. I. 5. 


E 
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is Gy x N of Ilg mwargxa;, on which 
the Perſians /it or uſe to ſit eaſily *. 

There is a quick tranſition from one per- 
ſon to another in the ſeventh chapter to the 
Romans, ver. 4. where the Apoſtle ad- 
dreſſes to the Roman Chriſtians, and then 
conſidering all the diſciples of our Lord as 
one body and ſociety of true believers, he 
joins himſelf to em, and ſpeaks in common: 
My brethren, ye alſo are become dead to the 
law, that ye ſhould be married to another, to 
him who us raiſed from the dead, that we 
ſhould bring forth fruit unto God. 

Upon which place Mr. Locke has this 
obſervation : © St. Paul having all along 
from the beginning of the chapter, and 
« eyen in this very ſentence, ſaid 27, here, 
« with negle& of grammar, on a ſudden 
« changes it into We. I ſuppoſe to 
« preſs the argument ſtronger, by ſhewing 
« himſelf to be in the ſame circumſtances 
« and concern with them, he being a Jew 
« as well as thoſe he ſpoke to. 

This neglect of grammar (as this inge- 
nious gentleman calls it) expreſles the pru- 
dence and dextrous addreſs of the Apoſtle 


Ken. Hel, 4. p. 198. 
I 3 | with 
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with great ad vantage; by familiarly uni. 
ting himſelf to em, he gains their affectiom, 
and engages their attention ;. and ſuch 
changes as this enforce an exhortation ; and 
give an agreeable variety to the ſtyle. 
Upon that exhortation of St. Paul, La 
us walk decently as in the day, not in revel. 
lings and drunken meetings, &c. but put ye 
on the Lord Jeſus Chriſt* ; St. Chryſoſtom 
obſerves, that St, Paul did not ſay, walk ye, 
but let us walk, that he might prevent of. 
fence; that he might make his reproof more 
eaſy, and his exhortation more perſuaſiye 
and effectual: which beauty in ſtyle and 
prudent manner of application and addreſs 
this faithful interpreter and happy follower 
of the ſacred writers imitates in his addreſs 
to his own audience : Let us therefore ſhake 
off” this miſchievous ſleep —»- For if that da) 
ſurprize us ſleeping, eternal death will ſucceed, 
Does it now ſeem to be bright day? don't 
we all imagine that we are awake and ſober 


yet we are all like perſons ſleeping and ſnoring 


; : 35 xiii. 13. Vid. Dr. Bull, Har. Apoſ. 2. p. 6:. 


If 
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If this tranſition from one perſon to ano- 
ther, for ſuch weighty cauſes and ſtrong 
reaſons, be a negle& of grammar, the cri- 
tics muſt at leaſt excuſe it, becauſe tis fre- 
quent, and admir'd as emphatical and a 
beauty in Homer and Virgil, in Aenophon 
and Plato, and all the ſublimeſt writers in 
both the languages. Agamenmon makes an 
abrupt change of the perſon in his * 
ſpeech to the Greeks : | 


M & tv ywag), Gre q papuly Tiny eas, 
"A; int” e N, nevezuytes Mogda D. 


Xenophon, in his ſpeech to the angry ſol- 
diers about to plunder Byzantium, uſes 
great addreſs, firſt ſpeaking to them about 
their juft reſentment, which he approv'd ; 
and then when he ſuppoſes things harſh 
and ſuch as he could not approve, ſpeaking . 
of himſelf as one of their number, ſo taking 
the propereſt method to allay their rage, 
and divert *em from their fatal reſolutions : 
That you are angry, Gentlemen Soldiers, and 

judge that you have very unjuſt and barbarous 
uſage in that you are deluded, I do not won- 


7 Hom. H. &“. v. 229. 230. Vid. Plat. Gorg. 503. 
J. 3. before D. Vid. Dr. Whitby on Titus iii. 3. 1 


14 
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der: But if we ſhould gratify our paſſion, ani 
puniſh the Lacedemonians, for that che, 
and plunder a city which has committed u 
fault, confider ſeriouſly what will be the conſe. 


quences®, 


9. 7, Cnance of the particles, or the 
leſſer invary'd words, that add to the ſigni. 
fication of nouns and verbs, and ſerve to 
make conſtruction eaſy and plain, and the 
connection of the ſeveral parts natural and 
graceful ; ; and the variety of their ſignif 
cations, with their omiſſion and ſeeming 
ſuperfluity in ſome places in the New 
Teſtament, has by many ſcrupulous and 
formal interpreters been thought to perpler 
and depreciate the ſacred ſtyle. But theſe 
changes and varieties are by more able 
Judges pronounc'd to be the beauties and 
graces of the language ; and they are juſt- 
fy'd in their opinion by the uſage of the 
chief maſters of noble ſtyle and compoſ- 
tion; who take the ſame liberties, and 


Ken. Cyr. Exp. 7. 1. 16. 8 By theſe an 

ſeveral more inflances it appears, tha tt hat Dr. Li hefoot's ob- 

{ervation is not juſt, —— That change o — in 

grammatical — is uſual in the Hebrew elo- 
uence and rhetorick. Dr. Lightfoot Har. on 4 Evary 
* 4511 


often 
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often greater than the Apoſtles and Evan- 
geliſts of our Lord. 

The particle Þ generally ſerves to draw an 
inference, or give a reaſon of ſomething before 
advanc'd : But in eagerneſs and vehemence 
of concern 'tis us'd abruptly by the ſpeaker 
in the very entrance of his diſcourſe ; 
which very naturally paints his ſurprize 
and confuſion. So the Town-clerk of Ephe- 
ſus coming with diſturbance and eager haſte, 
begins ——"A»dpes Eęiioi, Ti; yes Tis db 
T7” Dennis of Phocis, in Herodotus, be- 
gins his ſpeech in the ſame abrupt manner, 
proceeding from a like diſturbance and ſur- 
prize, 'Emi Zugs yee & axuits U hulv r 
Tehyuarta, dydpts Its . 

This particle in Acts viii. 3 g. is only an 
expletive and us'd as 3 or 9) often are. 
Our Englifþ tranſlation is right, and the no- 
tion of Grotius ſeems a little forc'd : He 
ſaw him no more becauſe he went on his road, 
and Philip was carried another way. Tis 
frequently ſuperfluous in the old Greek wri- 
ters: #Moxopulrs i d Tg he yep TY ms 


9 Als xix. 35. 
Her. Gr. 6. 335. I. 11. Plat. Cony. 1188. Francof. 


Tleg- 
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TTegoieer, upon the taking of the wall, a Perſiy, 
not knowing Crœſus, aduanc d to kill hin. 
The ſame particle in the ſacred writey 
cloſes a ſentence with a firm cloſeneſs and: 
grateful ſound to the ear; #, 8! 8% Gny 
tp23Sevlo vg. 2. So the old Claſſics; 5 15 my 
ixlewa; mw Iizr 39s ipn & Kipe, d 
74 
kd has a variety of ſignifications in the 
ſacred writers parallel to thoſe in the claſ. 
ſics, which being confider'd and compar, 
may be of uſe to interpret and illuſtrate 
ſeveral paſſages in the New Teſtament, 
Aug with an accuſative inſtead of a get 
tive ſignifies by or through; Keyyw Ca N 1 
aer —— T live through the Father, le 
eſſentially communicates life and divinity, 
Plato in his tenth book of laws, has the 
ſame conſtruction ; a Thulw, by art *: 
Az rec 261555 14 Tray wars, they are oy 
honour'd by good men”. Ad rarely ſignifi 


* Her. Gr. 1. 35. 1, 4 Vid. Zſchin. in Cteſ. 142. 
1.8. Oxon. 


3 St. Mark xvi. 8. St. John xiii. 13. 
1 * Cyrop. 8. 517. Wells. Iſocrates ad Demon. p. 19. 


Fe 

St. John vi. 57. 

© Plat. de Leg. 10. 196. 1. 16, 17. 197, I. 14, 1. 
Camb. 

7 Ariſtoph. Plut. 93. Eccleſ. 599. 
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„ Is Hegi, in glory, glorious* ; J gifs, 
fear. It ſignifies the ſpace of time, dia 
Wo 121 1pepay obxoS> hire, in three days time 
WJ wil build it ap; tylo *) apbon 8 


= Grotius affirms that & for in is an impro- 
W pricty in the Greek language * ; I wiſh that 
very learned man had not affirm'd ſo raſh- 
y: Then that ſaying of divine inſpiration 
vill be ſoleciſtical: T/ am5ov xpieray map? 
ub, 65 Ocds vexpss d yet; why 15 it judg d 
WW incredible by you, that God raiſes the dead ? 
But tis juſtify d againſt all ohjeQtion by 
authority, that, when produc'd, muſt be 
inconteſtable and decifive. « #ſchines ſays 
of his adverſary Demoſthenes, ar anang & 
un N due, he that is author of ſo many 
miſchiefs is not content that he is come off 
mpmiſd*. 

EI Ti; is put for G5, and implies no 
manner of doubt; d yew 6 me] m1 $90 ure, 


s 2 Cor. xi. 

5 Thucid. 6. 369. I. 3. 
St. Mark xiv, 58. 

* Her. Gr. 7. 450. 1. 9. 
On Ads xxvi. 8, 


Adv. Cteſ. 88. I. 11. Vid. etiam p. 129. I. 9. & 
Demoſt. de Cor. 140. l. . , 


Epheſ. iv. 29. 


what= 
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whatſoever T have given to any perſon let hin 
baue it. The ignorance of this caug' | 
trifling copyiſt to put in 8%; ap for tay m;v 
St. Fohn”. Et; is elegantly ſuperfluous i 
St. Matthew: #runloy eis F xtzanlw ale 
So 'tis in the noble hiſtorian: TuTlov1, 4 | 
F Spur. It is peculiarly put for 4g i 
Atts, AaS!3 nom eig auriy', So in Ach. 
nes, nu eig Anu molar, 4 2 
phecy upon or concerning the adminiſtratim if 

Demoſthenes. So in Thucidides, &; n wi: 
xe #, mai; , Seeg malews, Depee u 
things uſually ſaid upon wives and childn, fl 
and the religion of the country. | 
Kar is peculiarly us'd in St. Peter, rar 
T xaMomvra ug Ah, in imitation of thi 


holy One who calld vous, which is marxd 


down by Vatablus for a Febraiſm. Xen 
phon has exactly the ſame form of ſpeech: 
TYW2 Y di us xard I males” Alvm, 
honoured by the people as his father ua. 


s Xen. Cyrop. 4. 26. p. 46. Wells. 

7 St. John viii. 51. Robert Steph. MSS. 2. 
3 xxvii. 30. 

9 Herod. Gr. 9. 517. I. 18. Ibid, 1. 91. 1. 3. 
Adds ii. 27. Eſchin. ady. Cteſ. 83. 1. F- 
Thucid 7. 475. 1. 11. 

.. 

* Xen. Hellen. 2. 92. Wells. 
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This little particle in the firſt Epiſtle to 
the Corinthians is render'd of or concerning, 
which is agreeable to the Syriac and Arabic 
erſions. Grotius would have it againſt 
God, to his diſhonour : There is no occa- 
bon, the other way it amounts to the ſame. 
npbon ſays, Taire R Y xare marav 
i ww, theſe things we can ſay of all 
ee Perſians 5, 1 
ara ſuless fl, in the day of 
W::mptation®, is anſwer'd by that in a foreign 
Wclaſſic, za rd 0) Kegimy Agro, in the time 
/ Crœſus . That is a ſignification a little 
Wunuſual in the Epiſtle to the Galatians: 
r LDA ανν Decedpn *, before whoſe 
Ve, Jeſus Chriſt has been evidently ſet forth. 
lriſtophanes has it in the ſame ſenſe and 
onſtruction: a o xar* (pIrApss νννν 
Ori is us'd by way of queſtion in St. 
mk ', which Grotius ſays ought to be 
umber'd among the Hebraiſms of that 
Evangeliſt, But I think it may be proy'd 


* rCor. xv. 17. Xen. Cyrop. I. 3. 16. p. 10 J. 4. 


Dion. Grec. 

5 Heb. iii. 8. 

7 Herod. | Gr. 1. 26. L 6. 

6 Gal. iii. 1. * 

Kan. 639. vid. Sept. Deuter. i. 30. 
Mark ix. 1, 28. 
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true Greek by the authority of two elegy 
and authentic Grecians. O TwSgvn; (va 
G1 & ra TH 864, Gobryas asked him wh 
he did not uſe his hand. 

»Ori is often pleonaſtical in the ſac 
writers, as G1 dd xalayworry bu“ i xechh, 
dri Acid wy Se Oiòs . Some manuſcripts any 
verſions leave the laſt &, out, and Ham 


8 . I 4 5 | 
n . 


Stephens would have #r; 8 of it: * | 


the nobleſt claſſics uſe this particle pleom 
ſtically, when it ſeems as harſh and unne. 
ceſſary as here: Oiy ir: . 5 Kejnms 
fools iy M x, ci * 5 
Among the numerous ſignifications of the 
particle , I will name two out of th 
ſacred writers of the New Teſtament whid 
are rare and uncommon, and peralld then 


out of the nobleſt claſſics : TIzz5 + ox WW 


xg av Typ), with reſpect to the obſtinaq i 
Jour tener, and hardneſs of your bean 
legs dr E & Taurlw, with reſpect to thi 


viſion, &c . legs & Uprriexs owngs 


Her. Gr. 3. 191. L 40. So Ariſtophanes Plut. v.. 

3 1 John iii. 20. 

4 Xen. Mem. Soc. 2. c. 1. 8. p. 127. vid. Plat. Go 
469. 1. 32. 

5 Mark x. 5. 

s Her. Gr. 1. 15. 1. 35. 


I af 


b 
ne 9 


th 


" "op 
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une, this tends to your health. Eya 
rule ps os haha dra, I ſee well 
eng h that moſt things are with us 
= Ne} is not only a particle of aſſent and 
W :ficmation,; but of entreating and praying: 
. V S, J entreat you by our Gods, 
s boch in Euripides and Ariſtophanes?. Tis 
Jſo us'd in the Epiſtle to Philemon : val 
WW 2 ulw 0% Frags * ; which ſenſe, methinks, 
W is moſt ſuitable to that paſſage in St. Mark, 
where the Syrophenician woman entreats our 
Saviour to heal her daughter: I beſeech thee, 
0 Lord, have mercy upon me] for tho the 
bread does properly belong to the children ; yet 
even the dogs have ſome of the crumbs that 
fall upon the ground*. 
O37; ſometimes ſignifies for this reaſon 
or cauſe, as in St. ohn, Jeſus being weary'd 
with his journey, S ros txa%%ero*, he came to 
the well, and ſate down, as he was thirſty and 
agu d, without curiouſly chuſing a place. The 


Acts xxvii. 34. 

* Thucid. 4. 220. I. 2. So & erde + q uiſięa Jug , 
* things don't tend to your reputation, 22 182. 
16. 


Medea 1277. Ariſtoph. Nub. 782. 
" Ver 20. 


* Mark vii. 28. 
John iv. 6. 


Athe- 
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Athenians having 4 mind to bring Alcibiz. 
des upon his trral, and put him to death, 
ſo ſend a Salaminian ſhip into Sicily to fad 
him *. 

Obs, in St. Matthew vii. 12. ſeems 9 
be pleonaſtical (though a great man endes. 
yours to make a dependance betwixt thi 
verſe and thoſe immediately preceding) and 
to be no note of inference drawn from the 
foregoing words, only a tranſition to a ner 
precept of morality. | 

The parallel place is St. Luke vi. 3. 
o E dri uy of oixalay, Ke. you know thi 

ſervants often whiſper ſuch things into the am 
of childrens. The Syriac, Arabic, and Pa. 
ſian verſions of the New Teſtament leaf 
out the particle of inference. 

The particle 3 is pleonaſtical in Ads i 
ty. and we may believe for that reaſon l 
not found in ſeveral manuſcripts and vo- 
ſions ; but being in the major part it out 
to be retain'd in the text, eſpecially finc 
tis pleonaſtical in the moſt authentic a 
noble writers: J J ul Zr, os 5 ml we 


1 Thucid. 6. 384. I. 11. i © dw. Vid. Hero 
Gr. 1. F. 1. 23. Sub hac pinu jacentes ſic temer?, Ha 


Od. 2. 11. v. 13, 14. 
5 Plat, Ref. 8. 172. L 3. See Her. Gr. 9. 546.5 


= 1 
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 Eutph, Out if he have not ear 
| ſav that you fleep with Smerdis the Ma- 


15 is by St. Paul us d by way of infe- 
rence or drawing a concluſion from what 
went before: For ye are bought with a price, 
8 therefore glorify God with your body, and with 
your ſpirit, which are God's". 
= Some ignorant ſcribe eſteeming it diſa- 
greeable to the humour of the Greek lan- 
guage, ſtruck out Jy, and put eg in the 
room, others 1mprov'd upon the blunder, 
and made that d re.. This particle has the 
ſame uſe in Plato's apology : I will endea- 
vour to ſhew you what has brought me into 
this name and ſcandal, dus re d, therefore 
hear mne. 

The obſer vation of ſome of the particu- 
lar uſes of z, will ſerve to rectify many 
paſſages in the ſacred writers; to clear their 
ſenſe, and diſcoyer their beauties. - In the 
Epiſtle to the Epheſians it ſignifies eſpeci- 
ally or particularly, For all ſaints, and for 
ne. So in Demoſthenes, Tou ought to be 


© Her. Gr. 3. 187. 1. 41. See alſo Xen. Hel. 3. 
p. 210. Wells. 


7 1 Cor. vi. 20. 
b Plat. Apol. Soc. 7. I. 28. Camb. 
9 Epheſ. vi. 19. 


K SA 


\ 
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zealous and vigorous in carrying on the wy, 
if ever, now eſpecially chearfully ſupphing 
money. 
Ea is ſuperfluous or pleonaſtical in many 
places: Ka! Gre (muon ue, — 
exon mo pee aitg*. Tis ſo often in Play, 
and Xenophon, and Demoſthenes : Tlagg, n 
N EANGv 8, ON ty MANGE #, ge T9 vu 
Irres. | 7255 

This particle is adverſatiye in ſacred writer 
of the New Teſtament. This is wonderful 
that you know not whence he ts, and yet he has, 
or altho' he has, open d my eyes +. So tis us'd in 
Thucidides and Plato: Trayepꝶ wegoſeanns, 
„ &x cd, he invaded Stagirus, but, or yt 
did not take it. Kal is often interrogative, 
and very aptly expreſſes a vehement con- 
cern, admiration, or ſurprize. Kal g d- 


* Dem. Olyn. 1. p. 2. 1. 5. vid. Plat. Euthyphr. 5 
J. 2. poſt C. Thucid. 1. 59. 1. 16. 

Luke ii. 21. 

3 Plat. de Leg. 10. P- 195+ 1. antepenult. Camb. 
add q , a0ra , x, N ter. Xen. * Ex. 1. 
1. 10. p. 73. Wells — Xen. Hellen. 5. p. 276. Ads i. 10. 
And in the Hebrew often is disjunctive, and muſt be ren- 
der'd or, as Gen. xxvi. 11. Whoſoever ſhall touch thu 
man and his wife — And Plato himſelf ſo uſes it; an 
#26 x; Togz1ag, whether Ior Gorgias, Plat. Gorg. 461- 

+ John ix. 30. 

3 Thucid. 5. 293. I. penult, 


TAL! 
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al Yay 3 who then can be ſav'd® ? So 
in Demoſthenes and Plato; Kai n pnovle & 
drives Mr What will ye ſay, O ye 
@ judges ? What fair and plauſible excuſe will 
you be able to make” ? | 

"Ons, ſignifying when or whereas, is 
found in 2 Pet. ii. 11. but I think ſcarce 
in any other place of the New Teſtament. 
The beſt claſſics uſe it in the ſame ſenſe ; 
ers 78 ttm es de. d — for 
W when hereafter there might be an opportunity 
W 7 engage, &c :. 


d. 8. Tu E obſervations already made, if 
properly apply'd, will almoſt ſolve all thoſe 
objections which Dr. Mill and others of his 
ſentiment have made againſt the ſtyle of 
the divine writers of the New Teſtament. 
But becauſe that learned and laborious 
ſcholar is very poſitive and confident, that 
the New Teſtament 1s in many places de- 
hl'd with ſoleciſms and falſe Greek, I ſhall 
modeſtly, and with deference to the me- 
mory of that worthy gentleman, examine 


Mark x. 26. See 2 Cor. ii. 2. 


7 Demoſ. Mid. 390. 1. 2. See Plat. Theztet. 188. 
eſter D. Vid. Hen Steph. Preface to his Greet Teſtament. 
p. 21. | | 

e Thucid. 8. 482. 1. 18. Xen. Cyrop. p. 519. 

| K 2 the 
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the inſtances he produces in the twenty-firſ 
page of his Prolegomena. The objections 
are principally taken out of St. Jah. 
Goſpel, which yet is allow'd leſs liable to 
exceptions than the other ſacred writer, 
But before I enter upon this examination, 
I preſent my reader with a paſſage very 
much to our purpoſe, out of the ſcholiaſt 
of Thucidides, who ſeems to be a chriſtian, 
and as capable a judge both of the ſacred 
and foreign claſſics, of the beauty and pro- 
priety of their ſtyle, as Dionyſius Alexan- 
drmus, whoſe judgment the doctor follows, 
when he falls foul upon the ſtyle of the fa 
cred books; but regards it as little as any 
man in other matters ; and eſpecially when 
he ſpeaks favourably of the divine language 
of the New Teſtament. © Thucidides ought 
« here (ſays the ſcholiaſt) to have ſaid ſo 
« and fo, according to the plain and com- 
« mon way; but being an inventor of ney 
« conſtruction, and skilful in the old Attic 
&« dialect, he did not do it. 
« Many ſuch conſtructions you will find 
e in the Divine, which thoſe people who 
« do not underſtand reflect upon, and ima- 
« gine that great man to be guilty of ſole- 
« ciſms. 

| 
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« ciſms*. ” Where by the Divine I am 
ſatisfyd the ſcholiaſt meant St. John the 
Apoſtle, Who had that title by way of 
eminence⸗, and whoſe writings, eſpecially 
the Apocalypſe, are charg'd with ſoleciſms 
by antient and modern critics. St. Gregory 
Nazianzen was indeed in latter times call'd 
the Divine in a lower ſenſe* ; but was ne- 
yer, that I can learn, accus'd of barbarous 
Greek and ſoleciſms. A ſound and able 
critic gives this charaQer of this Father. 
« St. Gregory of Nazianzum is a great 
« maſter in the art of perſuaſion ; he ex- 
« plains himſelf in few words, and with 
« force in reſpe& to the ſenſe ; and with 
« great delicacy in regard to his expreſ- 
« fions*.” The doctor begins to introduce 
his inſtances of falſe Greek and ſoleciſins 
with an air of aſſurance, in my humble 
opinion, not becoming. © That the writer 
« of the Revelation ſometimes writes bad 


1 Thucid. 3. p. 166. n. 18. 

? Origen. in S. Johan. i. 1. Suidas in voce. 

Dr. Cave Hiſtor. Liter. in Gregorio Nazianzeno, 
p. 199. | | 

Pere Simon Hiſt. Crit. des principaux Comment. 


du Nouveau Teſt. chap. 8. p. 119. vid. Nouvelle Me- 
thode Grecque Preface, p- * . 


K 3 « Greek 
+þ | 
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« Greek and is guilty of ſoleciſms, is ty 
ce plain to be deny'd. 

« But are not moſt of the 1 writen 
« of the New Teſtament ſo too? and eye 
« he, who for the elegance and purity a 


« his language is here ſo much celebrate l 


« by Dionyſius, T mean, John the Eyn- 
D 

What expreſſions are thoſe, I Pray you? 
5 wv &; I N TY e1p%;, and mare Y- 
zw Cy Th yep! . This learned gentle. 
man might be led into this firſt miſtake by 
the authority of Grotius, who on Afr yi, 
45. ſays tis frequent with the Helleifts u 
exchange e and eis; becauſe the Hebrew 
for both theſe particles put the prefix Bal 
But 'tis very common with the old Greek; 
who knew nothing of Hebraiſins, or Hell. 
niſtical language, to put c for e, andy 
for &;. In Herodotus we have Ewrg% i; 
WB ts T ganνẽ0] Se g, Smerdis /ittny 


on a royal throne* : and in Thucidides, ix 
x 27 wu it; 2 Hediov, ſupplicants ſiting 
in the Temple of Juno. So on the contrary, 
a TorASrTe; (mAITE; 23 Th Eine, about 


John viii. 3, 15. 
+ Herod. Gr. 184. I. antepenult 
5 Thucid. 1. 15. 1.6. 


ſend 


r 
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ſend heavy arm'd men into Sicily ; upon 
which place of Thucidides the judicious and 
learned Dr. Hudſon truly ſays, tis a way 
of expreſſion frequently us'd by this au- 
thor ©. Xenopion uſes it too, of py; auf oy 
T9 mole pa eco, ſome of them fell into the 
river!, That paliage 1 in St. John's Goſpel, 
ex i uës xEXOMIENETE is next marked out: 
The firſt ſignification of the word is t la- 
bour or be fatigu d, and the objection muſt 
be, that the ſenſe is alter d, and that it be- 
comes tranſitive, and ſignifies to labour about, 
or work upon. But ſuch changes of the ſig- 
nification of verbs is perpetual in the beſt 
authors; and this little quibble is fully 
confuted above s. 

Karlsen d Th Re, for eis x 
avubiegy, is an uſeleſs repetition, being 
the fame with e, yep! above. The next 
paſſage impeach'd is that Tor? a9} mc, 
when came you hither ? There can be no 
objection here but againſt , ſignifying 


„ Thuckd. 7. 421. 1.9. not. b. 

Xen. Hellen. 3. p. 174. Wells. Sept. Pſal. Grabe 
1. Eſchin. adv. Eee, 8 I. 2, 3. Fo Eurip. 
Oreſtes, 1313. The Latin authors imitate this manner 
— expreſſion, Videt me eſſe in tantum honorem. Ter. * 

2. 2. circa med. Scen. 


's Pag. toy. 


K 4 to 
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to come. But we have it in that ſignifica. 
tion in ſeveral of the beſt authors; 25 f Ar. 
ll Ye, to come into Attica: A 
rag: Mero & Tagò eic, Xenias came to Sa. 
dis. T dpylw d, 1 #%, AZAG ud 18 attack 
as an impropriety, where the objection car 

only be levell'd at > «pylw, ſignifying x 
the firſt, or from the beginning. But the 
ſame word in the ſame ſignification is found 
in the moſt authentic Greek writers: Oj « 
U Ae ENA, the Greeks that cam 
firſt*. If the article be requir'd 1ſocrate 
will ſupply it: & & apyluy 6; T mus 
xarinras?*, in the beginning they were engag i 
m the war. 

Ex gr Savpegy * is rank'd among the 
number of vicious phraſes ; which, I think, 
can for no other reaſon be charged 2 
faulty Greek, but as Sauu⁰,, , is put for 
Sabi, which is anſwer'd aboyes. But! 
ſhall throw in another paſſage or two which 
abundantly clear it. To dvSgwreoy x0 


9 Her. Gr. 5. 317. 1. 3. 
Ken. Cyr. Exp. 1, 2, 3. p. 7. Wells. 
* Her. Gr. p. 520. I. 22. 
Iſoc. Panegyr. p. 152. 1. 21. Baſil. Greek 
Vid. Plat. Gorg. 478. inter C. & D. 
* John ix. 30. 
FP. 74, &c. 
Us 
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Ag, and in the ſame author we have Tf #444 
A J Oe, See, My ſplendid 
appearance at the Olympic games. Atyo Gs 
Ius, J ſay to the world, is rank d 
amongſt ſoleciſms; which is clear d by 
Herodotus" ; ci Store anhyinco i; I d= 
un, the augurs reported theſe things to the 
[gb And by Xenophon, n Bere Ts 
N u eig 70 SpPaTWHa, 
Es mor? 7 qui iu dig,; ho long 
4 you keep our mind in doubt or ſuſpence ? is 
ſaid to be falſe Greek. If we could not find 
dip in exactly the ſame ſenſe in a claſſic, that 
wou'd only be a peculiarity, and could not 
be falſe Greek or ſoleciſm. But we have a 
parallel place in an admirable Greek author, 
who is indeed much lower in time, but lit- 
tle inferior in merit to the noble authors 
which we chiefly make uſe of: tpn; 8 
EAA, Greece being in ſu 10 an 
doubtful expettation of the iſſue. 
®oveirs ue & NN . is charg'd with- 

impropriety. The difficulty might be re- 
ſoly'd by ſaying that à OD is put 


© Thucid. 5. 331. 1. 14. Thucid. 8. 357. I. 18. 

7 Herod. Gale 7. 428. 1. 35. John viii. 26. 

Ken. Cyr. Exp. 7. 1. 9. p. 380. 

Plutarch. Demoſth. p. 85. paulo ante fin. Francof. 
1599. apud Hered. Wecheli. ohn x. 24. 


for 
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for & Soars, of which variation v. 
have produc'd - inftances. But commy 8 
grammar would have inform'd this gen. 
tleman, that words put Tewws;, or fo 
_ themſelves, are neuter and invariable. W. 
have a parallel place in Demetrius Phal. 
reus, a judicious author; « 705 pd a 
Zrięor AJAY ' 

"ba Try d Huta aural Mon ad ros Gul 
ejeroy * is charg d as falſe Greek by the 
Doctor; I ſuppoſe becauſe Grotins hal 
pronounc'd 77zy to be a Hebraiſm for may, 
Ia, is govern'd of XaTE, and includes man. 
kind; and therefore ad ros compleatly an- 
1 it in ſenſe. A copyiſt produc'd by 
Robert Stephens was fearful the Greek vu 
not true, and therefore officiouſly puts in 
aur). But the ſacred books need no ſuch 
remedies. Kere is very frequently under- 
ſtood in the pureſt claſſics 74 Te dM, « 
in other reſpeffs * How common {uch 


x C. 29. p. 27 St. Chryſoſtom, an elegant pure 2 


78 £unov A, Y © rages, 1 Thel. 4 Ethic. 
Bur do not — him as ankickey. only be 


he would not — us'd it, if it had not been pure. Th 
Latins uſe it ſo; 


— 7; a Cu fecimu AUT EA nomen 


John xvii. 2. 
3 Herod, Gr. 9. 518. 1, 11. 


changes 


— 
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changes of gender and number are we have 
ſufficiently ſhewn upon the head of colle- 
qive nouns, and ſhall only add another in- 
ſtance out of Thucidides, becauſe tis ſo 
fully pertinent: To M tonileow i; 
aua wie oper muAgs Ta; ens TH ci 
= 0 coc +. 

Duiaęih M, they came in a ſmall weſe 
fel, is put down in the black liſt of ſole- 
ciſms. J cannot gueſs how this objection is 
grounded, unleſs the pretended fault be 
that a/ is underſtood. But Herodotus uſes it 
ſo in the ſame caſe : erima / B. 
Tis os emwrny, ſailing to them in ſhips 
deſtroy'd thems. 

In the firſt Epiſtle of St. John there is a 
change of gender, which is eſteem'd to be 
a violation of grammar, and the purity of 
the Greek language, by Dr. Mill. Errol 
N aAndt;1, 8 relates to xe3uea underſtood, 
and nothing is more common in the beſt 


authors than ſuch variations. Ter agg jv # 


* Thucid. 2. 86. 1. 13, 14, 15. 
F John xxi. 8. 

Her. Gr. 8. 501. 1. 23. 
1 John ii. 8. 
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iommvela, d Ute; molt imacire . A 
modo, & rie g S Iv. 

The ſame heinous charge is brougy 
againſt another paſſage in the ſame epiſtle. 
n #, Shou av Col, To; dl 
If we take azmy and dwuaplaysoi to relat 
to the ſame ſubject, it is a very naty. 
ral tranſition from ſingular to plural, 
Then the divine writer firſt ſays, that Gu if 
will give pardon and life to one ſinner; af: 
he enlarges the expreſſion, and extends the 
pardon to all finners in the ſame condition, 
and equally objects of mercy. If we take 
the words in the ſenſe that our tranſlatia 
gives them, and Dr. Mill approves, it is 
this, God will grant to the charitable pet 
tioner life and pardon for his fallen bretirn 
F they have not ſan'd to death. And du 
Jason will very, well bear this conſtructio 
both in divinity and grammar. So the d- 
tive is us'd in Demoſthenes, Ji piu dh 
eats pol, the whole decree that was writin 
for me, for my ſake and advantage. 


\ 


youe : : 


Ken. Cyrop. 1. 3. 9. p. 14. |. 5. 

9 Thucid. 3. 208. 1. 10. On Thucid. i. 67. I. 6 
His ſcholiaſt obſerves that he delights in this variation 
Vid. Plat. Gorgias, p. 462. I. ult. 


1 Ep. v. 16. 
* Demoſth. de Coron. p. 74. 1. 2. Ox. 9 
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= Dr. Mill was fo ſtrongly poſlſeſs'd with 
ge notion of falſe Greek and ſoleciſins in 
me New Teſtament, that he was willing to 
admit a various reading into the text, and 
ontended for it being authentic, purely be- 
W cauſe, as he thought, it made the language 
oleciſtical and abſurd. 
I ſhall only here give one inſtance where 
cis learned man, upon a very ſlender au- 
dchority, puts up a various reading as the 
W undoubted original, which, in my humble 
opinion, ſpoils both the ſenſe and grammar 
of the ſacred writer. Tis in the Nevela- 
in of St. Jahn, c. ii. v. 24. where he ſtrikes 
out 2, and reads d, 5 Alſo Norrig. If Au- 
*, agrees with ad, as here it unavoida- 
bly muſt, twill make a ſoleciſm, and be 
ſuch a violation of grammar, as is no where 
W clic to be found in the ſacred or foreign 
W claſſics. It will then be 5uiv Gu &x AN. 
The Doctor ſays Yuw cannot have re- 
ſpect to the Biſhop of Thyatira and the fol- 
WJ lowers of his falſe doctrine (he had ad- 
dreſsd them before) but to the reſt, who 
In the apoſtacy of others had preſery'd 
chemſel ves upright and faithful ?. 


Dr. Mill Proleg. p. 110, 111. 


But 
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But the Doctor I believe equally injure 
the Biſhop by charging him with falg 
doctrine, and the ſacred text by charging i 
with falſe Greek. The Biſhop is blam'd fu 
his, indulgence and connivance (it canny 
amount to a toleration) at the woman 7. 
zebel, or, as ſome read it, his wife Fez 
That may be want of chriſtian care and 
courage, but cannot come up to falſe do- 
ctrine. He is above commended by hi 
great maſter for his works, his loye, his 
miniſtry, his faith, patience, Gc . So that 
you and the reſ} — ſeems to be addreft to 
the Biſhop, Prieſts, and other private chi- 
ſtians of the dioceſe, who in a regular con- 
munion with their Biſhop, had in a gre 
apoſtacy adher'd to the orthodox faith 
and ſound principles. 

Ev ap pnoiæ Eway 5, which this learned ma 
cavils at, is neither barbariſm nor ſoleciſm; 
only a word us'd in due conſtruction «i 
grammar, but in a different ſenſe from whit 
it is in other Greek authors. Such libert 
are often taken by the moſt noble writer, 
and we have given account already of ſuct 


4 Rev. ii. 2. 
John vii. 4. 


mT 
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| arities : 6 & 5 tuds & pe os du 
y word does not take place in ou, is an- 
W Grd in the ſame manner. There is an 
objection againſt io! yoAGre?, but the caſe 
WT is right, 5 p Sac xorwddu;*, and the 
W word ſounds as well as yoaASre, only the 
conjugation is chang'd according to the 
cuſtom of old Greece. | 
= 'Tis common with the beſt claſſics to uſe 
verb in two conjugations of the contracts; 
W fomctimes they do in all. c /#ſchines has 
WH re, the more common word is dri 
. Thucidides uſes B, the more 
Common word is F N . Xenophon in 

W the ſame paragraph has xaleoxlwnow and 
auge. And ſhall a noble writer, and 
in inſpir d noble writer, be call'd a ſoleciſt 
W 2nd barbarian, for giving a new turn to a 
vord fo agreeable to the analogy and ge- 
nus of the Greek tongue? Indeed in that 
paſſage of St. 7obn, e, rirꝶ dH 6 r 
be us ive xag rde moAu gien , ive has a 


. 
1 


John viii. 37. 

John vii. 23. 

1 Ho. IA. 4. 

* Eſchin. ady. Cteſ. 135. L. ult. 
; 2 6. 363. I. 12. 

> yr. Exp. 7. 8. „417. 
John xy. 8. , IE 


few. 
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peculiar and ſtrange ſignification : But : 
can hut be eſteem'd a peculiarity ; any 

neither treſpaſſes againſt the government o 

concord of grammar. And tis eaſy to pry. 

duce a hundred inſtances out of the fir. 
rate authors of Greece, who take liberties i 
altering the ſignification of words, and the 
common conſtruction, as great as the uſe of 
ba in this ſenſe amounts to. Homer uſa 
this particle in a great variety of ſenſes; i 
that in the ſeventh Thad, v. 353. is an ut 
of this little word which is, I believe, vey 
peculiar ; h wu {ou wot, wnleſs we fl 
att after this manner. | 


$. 9. Our of a great number of places n 
the New Teſtament which I have heard u 
read objected againſt, or which myſd 
thought as great difficulties as any har 
been produc'd, I preſent the reader with: 


„3 „ / e 


kk R K_— 


*ATiya, lis ſufficient, is but found o 
in all the New Teſtament. Several fe 
give it a different ſenſe from our tranſlatio. 
Anacreon has it in the ſame : amzyu' £8 
Tw g eurlw, lis enough ; for 1 alread! | 
her*. Ey pg Iv, to be with child, ſcent 


+ Anac. Od. 28. v. 423. Ed. Barn. Mark xiv. 4, 
| {0 
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io me peculiar to the Greek tranſlators of 


ne Old Teſtament, and the ſacred writers 
WW of the New, till I found it in one of the 
Jaobleſt authors of Greece: iu aur} d 
e iesy. On before an infinitive mood 
in St. Luke, ſeems a little bold: Sr en 
ule US — AN foeSay T M. I 
think there is a parallel place in Euripides: 
that in Plato is certain and full: uro en 
„eie d e eig. Old xατ tuauriy . 
W In that paſſage SC #, Hündin the New 
reſtament, and the Septuagint F ſigni- 
tes the breaking out of the voice with. eager 
I and vehemence, and exactly expreſſes the 
Hebrew word in Eſaias, and pavlw muſt be 
underſtood, 
dul is expreſs'd after the verb in Fob, 

W in Philo, and in Herodotus : dna; ng aö rl 
an ficas wo? dus TH V arb tf fre ga. 
Arr. Gr. 1. p. 35. J. 109, 

A, Ser in St. Matthery* is the ſame 
with 2142, and oppos d to vu; whereas tis 
generally in the beſt writers us d to include 


* Mat. i. 18. Exod. xxi. 22. Herod. Gale 32x. I. 37. 
Ads xxvii. 10, . 

Phat. de Leg. p. 892. prope fin, Ed. Ser. & Steph. 

I Galat. iv. 27. Efaias liv. 1. 

* Herod. Gale. p. 325. I. 37. 


" Mat. xix. 10. 
L both 
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both ſexes, all human race: Herodotus uſe 
it for 5. Some pert tranſcriber, jealou 
that it was not pure Greek, or fearing tha 
leſs learned readers might miſtake, ve 
officiouſly put aa yd into the text. The 
word is ſo us'd in one of the nobleſt claſſic: 
Toy Te arIpwruv axgwleres; Sud Y 
majoiv Fe Au, they carry d out all th 
men that were unſerviceable for war with 
the women and children. In St. Paul's fi 
Epiſtle to the Theſſalonians + that conftrudi. 
on Te & ha; ſeems a breach of a com. 
mon grammar rule both in Greek and Ly 
tin: but it is juſtify'd by the ſame con- 
ſtruction in the beſt claſſics : aþgIÞy m- 
roy eig uct, to deliver over this man to yn, 
is in Demeſthenes s ; Dſarhp mag” ddl cud 
Sop3un, is in KAenophon . 

'Emipaxerzy & &GEne, in St. Paul, ſhould 
not offend any critic, becauſe 'tis a more 
nervous and noble way of ſpeaking than 


p Scared tetra he LE n * r e , 


* Tlegodyovre T3 F dvOgwror x, iftrorm & Thevicegm. 
Her. Gr. 1. 23. I. 10. _ 

3 Thucid. 2. 88. 1.8. So Salluſt, Homines adſciviſſ 
dicitur, mulieres etiam aliquot. Bel. Cat. p. 16. El. 
Elz. 1634. 


4 1 Theſl. iv. 8. | 
* Demoſt. adv. Midian. 385. 1. 4. poſt C. 
* Cyr. Exped. p. 192. Wells. 
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Nudretar ede HH iαꝰ, and is claſſical⸗ 
fince Ariſtotle himſelf in his third book of 
politics has i Kygnn * yd ct ac, for W 
dpd d von, as a noble critic and ſound divine 
obſerves to us in his note upon a parallel 
expreſſion in Lycophron®, where that great 
man ſays, * Hence are thoſe perſons con- 
« futed, who call theſe and the like ex- 
« preſſions of the New Teſtament Hebra- 
« iſins, that is excluſively, ſo as not at 
« the ſame time to allow them to be pure 
Greek. | | 

Kahlen iy TH e ſeem'd to me peculiar 
to St. Luke», before I read the Greek claſ- 
ſies with a view of comparing them with 
the ſacred writers of our Lord's Goſpel. I 
have found it in ſeyeral good authors. We 
have in Demoſthenes fie fro: xa ty 
Mau43vviz v cis dA wives *, iv Th Edua n- 
Wn tzyAgoomy f Ioorilw wy; re, reſiding 
or ſettling their abode in Samos, they kept 
lonia from revolting *, Rae qvri dei, 

7 Titus ii. 13, 

* Bp. Potter on v. 318. p. 139. 

Luke xxiv. 49. 

Demoſt. de Cor. xxiv. 1. 10. 


* Her. Gr. 501. 1. 5. ante fin. See alſo Herod. Gr. 7. 
392. J. 33. Tully has the ſame expreſſion : Nes Corcyræ no 
Jederemus. Epiſt. ad Fam. 16. 6. p. 512. Ed. Grevii. 


L 2 in 
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in St. John, perplex'd all the commentz. 
tors, 'till it was obſerv'd that the particle 
arr; did not retain its uſual ſignification in 
this place. 

Grace for grace, ſounds very harſhly ; 
and, as I humbly concetye, will ſcarce be 
made ſenſe. But 'tis natural and eaſy, if 
taken in the ſenſe in which it is us'd by 
Theognis, a very pure and Attic writer: 
— Bine ddr’ aver dig, and thou ſendef 
me calamities upon calamities. So in the 
Goſpel of his Son, God Almighty youch- 
ſafed mankind variety of bleſſings, abun- 
dant grace, and multiply'd mercies. 

That in St. Jude, megtirwor T& mo; *, ac- 
cording to our tranſlation, he propbheſ d of 
theſe men, would be for at T&ray, which, 
believe, would be an unexampled con- 
ſtruction. But if we render it, he prophe- 
d againſt theſe men, that is, he denounc'd 
the vengeance of God againſt ſuch profane 
notions, as thoſe profligate people embrac'd, 
and ſuch lewd and debauch'd lives as they 
led, the ſenſe will run clear, and the con- 
ſtruction be regular. This caſe is us'd in 
the beſt claſſics to expreſs oppoſition and 


3 Theog. v. 344. 
+ Ver. 14. 
confu- 
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confutation. Thucidides, for example, has it 
in this ſenſe : tylvero — 2, ij Iv d u da- 
razr; awd Ts ius TO; FuoeTR , the com- 
mons of Samos made an inſurrection againſt 
the great men. 

St. Luke uſes ius inſtead of the com- 
mon word gte for money, which is 
rarely found in any Greek author, I think 
there is a paſſage in Herodotus that comes 
very near it: Eye rar t mwAike 83%; 
ala r &, I will not ſell this cloak for am 
or price.. "Evreiter 4, tr rede, in the 
laſt chapter of St. Fohn's Revelation and ſe- 
cond verſe is, I doubt not, the genuine 
reading, though we find tr, dx 
be in ſome MSS. We have the ſame 
phraſe in St. Johms Goſpel where there is 
no various reading at all. But I muft 
deny that it is a pure Hebraiſin, becauſe 
exactly the ſame repetition in this caſe is 
us'd by the pureſt authors of Greece, as well 
as the Septuagint : *Ey9w #, dee is allow'd 


* Thucid. 8. p. 478. I. antepen. So tis us d in 

St. Mat. xxiii. 31. and in St. James v. 3. where ig 

eoy d is render d well by our tranſlators for 4 

i imony againſt. you, agreeably to all the Oriental yer. 
ns. 


Acts iv. 27. 955 
7 Her. Gr. 3. 214. J 11. 
John xix. 18. 

L 3 


equi- 
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equivalent to &T&wdewv x, tvrely, and to be 
as much a Hebraiſm, and Homer uſes tha 
repetition frequently ®. So NXenophon has 
abe I ker a tantamount phraſe : n f 3 
Cen hv erb , 2er 3 r ji; . This 
manner of expreſſion is not only pure 
Greek, but good Latin : Virgil and Oui 
have 1t*, | 
The particles & and 5 anfwer one ano- 
ther generally in the New Teſtament wy. 
ters, as they do in the old claſſics of Greece, 
But ſometimes when E is in the firſt mem- 
ber of a period, 3 is omitted in the next, 
which anſwers it; as in As iii. 21. which 
Beza obſerves is ſeldom found in good 
Greek authors. But *tis found ſo often as 
to juſtify the purity of it; and clear it from 
cither being a ſoleciſm in the opinion of 


oe N bed αI AAA fuura UR... 
| "IA. g. v. 462 
80 v. 476. 


Hebo user l N ly. 


: Xen. Cyr. Exp. P- 18. Wells. Go in Coop 7. 
p. 267. J. 3. Græc. Oxon. n, Barony ir der oy brow. 


* Hinc atque hinc vaſtæ rupes 
j 8 En. 1. v. 162. 


Tfiic frœna jacant, illic temone revulſus 
Axis Metam. 2. v. 316. 


many 
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many critics, or a ciliciſm, as Eraſinus tells 
us St. Ferom calls it in St. Paul. We have 
in Herodotus pepuorpyor ft ovieud you, AA 
x; Abr twirY © fore*. A? is often 
omitted in Pindar, particularly in that paſ- 
ſage, iel paw ali ful fly TE opdis Troy 
raus, Nag Te Serixſs mer9xog*. And 
'tis the obſervation of that ſagacious' critic 
Demetrius Phalerens, that to be ſcrupu- 
louſly exact in always making theſe two 
particles anſwer one another, is a mark of a 
little and trifling genius®. 


$. 10. I SHALL now put an end to this 
long chapter, after I have anſwered a few 
objections againſt the Greek of St. John in 
his Revelation. 

The famous Dennys Biſhop of Alexan- 
dria, tho' he allows the purity of St. John's 
ſyle in the Goſpel and Epiſtles, is poſitive 
there is falſe Greek and ſoleciſm in the Apo- 
calpſe. Dr. Mill cannot come up to him 


3 Eraſmus on 2 Cor. xi. 6. 
* Herod. Gr. 1. 43. 1. 16. 
* Pindar. Ox. 4. v. 23, 25. 
Dem. Phal. c. 53. p. 38. I admire that Ariſtotle 
ſhou'd make the omillion of N to anſwer wy a breach of 


Nhat language, which he ddes in the third book of his 
oric. 
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in his firſt opinion, but eagerly ſtrikes in 
with the latter, not being able to part with 
his favourite notion of falſe Greek, and ah, 
ſurd language in the books dictated by te 
dll=wiſe ſpirit of perſuaſion and reaſon”. 
And F 6 d %, 6 w 4,5 te, are the 
attributes of the great God our Saviour put 
rt qui, and would loſe much of their 
grandeur and majeſty, if they were in the 
leaſt alter d: ſince they are defign'd to de. 
ſcribe that ever-adorable Perſon, who is the 
fame yeſterday, to day, and for ever. But if 
any one ſhould be ſo perverſe not to alloy 
this ſolution, we can juſtify it another way 
by parallel places in the nobleſt claſſics!, 
After this dowd Le News, 6 up 6 mil 
cannot be any difficulty, &r@ or &% N 
may be eaſily underſtood ; as it muſt be in 
many places of the nobleſt claſſics. *O u 
is a nominative cafe without a yerb, which 
is fully accounted for above, 


S A 


. 


ä — ee i os r ate ne he... 


7 Here I think it not improper to produce the opi- 
pion of the excellent Kuſter, who judiciouſly rej 
thoſe paſſages from being vatious readings, which ate 
entangled with any contradiction, produce an 
ſenſe, or are ſo corrupted, as to produce any mow 

rous word or ſoleciſm. is enim ſane mentis jeript, 
contradiionibus, wel ſententiis abſurdis, vel wotabuli 
monſlreſir, & ſeleciſmis orationem fader ? Pref, to Dr. Mil's 
Greek Teſtament, p. 2. | | 


Vid. p. 154. 


A9 
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' Adulo for BAamla OT u,, apply d 
to the inanimate creation, is a lively Pro- 
ſpeis, and every man of found unders- - 
ſanding in theſe matters will allow both its 
force and propriety, The beſt Greek au- 
thors uſe it ſo, particularly Thucidides : # 
in ral un dure to do no damage to 
the territory of Platea. 

Xiuzdt yiudey Aiovres may be 
cither ſolv'd under the collective noun, or 
may be put for A, which is reſiſtleſly 
anſwer'd aboye, I ſhall, to what I have 
produc'd above, add a parallel place which 
I am now reading in the father and prince 
of Greek hiſtory : AaxeReupucriav paplror 7) 
ara — 8x égbg Mr 

In the next verſe to this Ha x1ioue may 
naturally be governed of #7? underſtood, as 
we have ſhew'd in parallel places above: 
and ſignifies all the orders of being that are 
properly capable of praiſing and adoring 
the ſovereign Lord and BenefaQor of all, 
And Athorrag agrees in ſenſe with d yd 
and ab included in x1;2ua, being the 
two ranks and prders, into which we com- 
monly diyide the rational creation. 


? Apoc. i. 4, F. ili. 21. vi. 6. Thucid. 2. p.125, 
Hang v. It, 12. Herod. 1. p. 19. I. 26, 27. Ed. 


Tho 


\ 
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The change of caſe in Revelation xvii, 
Ir, 12, 13. is agreeable to what we hay, 


ſaid upon this ſubject in its proper place; 


the accuſatives are govern'd of « % 


and the geniti ves of 4guy : and this varla. 
tion of the ſounds prevents this long pe. 
riod from being harſh and diſtaſteful to the 


car. x 


—_ cc” ano = an. wo? a 
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CHAP. III. 


W 1 herein ſeveral paſſages and expreſſions, 
__ which are look d upon by ſome as ble- 
miſhes and faults in the ſacred wri- 
ters, are prov'd to be proper and 
agreeable ; and born to be exattly 
parallel to paſſages in the moſt noble 
4 vigorous maſters of fyle. 


ters are thought to be too 

Ws weak to bear that weight, 
and importance of ſenſe which they are 
delign'd to expreſs. Every man of ſenſe 
knows that ſometimes leſſening expreſſions 
convey the meaning of the thing to the 
mind with as much adyantage, as words of 
ſtronger ſound and meaning, as they ſur- 
prize the perſons they are addreſs'd to, ex- 
cite his curiofity to conſider of the matter, 
and 
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and occaſion variety of reflections. 

God ſays, I will not hold him guilth 
which taketh my Name in vain ; the max. 
ner of the expreſſion carries no leſs ſolem. 
nity and awe with it, than if his etemy 
Majeſty had ſaid, I will ſeverely puniþ 
him which taketh my Name in vain. This 
_ awful phraſe gives riſe to our meditation 
upon the attributes ; and particularly, the 
juſtice of the Sovereign Lord and Judge of 
all; puts us upon deeply conſidering the 
heinouſneſs of the crime for which infolent 
mortals ſhall be found guilty at the bar of 
God ; and what will be the conſequence of 
the irreverſible ſentence. 

In the Epiſtle to the Hebrews the divine 
writer uſes a word which ſeems not to be 
ſufficiently expreſſive of the danger and 
horror of the thing he is ſpeaking of: Fs 
that will be unprofitable to you, that is, ® 
the' context requires, extremely bad and 
fatal. 

A vigorous claflic uſes 2Zv,upoy@ which 
properly ſignifies waprofirable or inconvenien, 
to expreſs a dreadful misfortune, no lel 


t Awer ade, Heb. xiii. 19, + 


than 
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nan loſing a ſea-fight, and the deſtruction 
„nich attends it:. 
A xaeis in its firſt and general ſignifica- 
tion is unpleaſant, diſagreeable ; but is us'd 
Wy as great a maſter of language as any in 
rerce, in the deſcription of the deepeſt ca- 
imity than can happen. 
= The great Longinus cenſures FJerodotus 
W for weakning his noble deſcription by too 
oft a word; but Mr, 4 Feure defends the 
iſtorian againſt the critic by the example 
of vigorous authors; and eſpecially Homer, 
Who uſcs du, efteem'd a word of low 
Wiinification, to expreſs the outragious inſo- 
lence and barbarity of Achilles in ignomi- 
niouſly- dragging the body of the brave 
Hecler at his chariot-wheels . And who 
will ſay that Homer was either at a loſs for 
words, or made an ill choice ? | 
Apps in the facred writer * is tranſlated 
ule. For every idle word men ſpeak, they 
all give an account in the day of judgment. 
Which has rais'd ſcruples in the minds of 


* Thucid. 2. 140. I. 2. 


p is TR - oft iνẽꝗn duet, Her. Gr. 8. 464. 


* —Exznes Mey deria ad ene. IA. v. 395- 
Faber. in — Longin. 22 15 Toellii. * n 


Mar. xii, 36. See St. Chryſeſlom on the place. 
ſome 
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ſome Chriſtians, as if our gracious % 
wou'd with ſeverity exact an account q 
every word not carefully weigh'd, even 
little failure or impertinence of ſpeech, i 
Idleneſs is the odious parent of ſo may Wi 


and great miſchiefs, that I think it vil 
make up a black character, where- ever 1 
apply d. St. Chryſoſtom did not think py; 
a weak word. Lale, ſays he, that is, whit 
is not to the purpoſe, void of reaſon, him, 
calummy and back-biting. Some critical gen. 
tlemen imagining the word not to be 
enough, have been ſo complaiſant to pu 
in one they vainly imagin'd more expref- 
five ; which is ome 9» ©, 
Mare ., vain or empty, in Sophoele, 
ſignifies vile and leud; in Herodotus, abs 
ſiue, injurious. The unfruitful works if 
darkneſs in the noble ſacred writer”, ar 
thoſe lewd and nefarious actions whereby 
men ſhamefully contradi& their own reaſon 
and judgment; madly rebel againſt Omn- 
potence ; and plunge themſelves into run 
and damnation, 


Vid. D. Mill in loc. | 
7 Teis Ly Tois A, Ts 0x07, Epheſ. v. 11 
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In the noble Pindar *, dxlgdeia, unproß- 
tableneſs, expreſſes that remarkable ven- 
geance and utter exciſion, with which the 
offended deity ſometimes puniſhes incorri- 
zible atheiſts and blaſphemers. 

yet, I think, is generally taken 
for facetiouſneſs and 4 pleaſant turn of wit. 
K. Faul uſes it for that-licentiouſneſs of 
| ſpeech which treſpaſſes againſt religion and 
W 200d manners? : which no man uſes or ad- 
mires but who has an unſound judgment 
and vicious taſte. *Egyov x, N tr 
in Pindar, is an action and word of ſcurri- 
lity and lewdneſs* : and that noble writer 
had piety to be ſenſible of the crime, and a 
genius to find a word proper to expreſs it. 


d. 2. VAIN is the criticiſm of ſeveral an- 
tient and modern commentators and gram- 
marians that 22zAeZ in St. Mark, and GAc- 
XZ in the Septuagint are us d improperly 
to mourn and bewail, contrary to the uſage 
of thoſe writers they compliment with the 
title of purer and more eloquent authors of 


i Pind. Od. Ox. 4. 84, 85. 


Epheſ. v. 4. The Oriental verſions render it well 
by ſcurrility, and ſcoffing abuſtve words. 


* Find. Pyth. Od. 4. 135, 186. 
Ea, Greek. 
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Greek. Tis common to find the ſame wort 
us'd in two contrary ſenſes in the moſt cele. 
brated and eloquent claſſics. 

The word dq u for the moſt part i 


| taken by the claſſics to ſignify /inging, 
celebrating the praiſes of their gods ad 
heroes* : But we find it in Plato and Eu. 
pides in the contrary ſenſe, to diſpraiſe a 
wndervalue *. 

Mu9% and puSan3ole b and or. 
ginally ſignify a due recompence for vir 
and good aitions : The latter of theſe work i 
is us'd by the divine writer to the Hebrews 
for the puniſhment of diſobedience and uiclul. 
neſs. M99; is taken in this ſenſe of the 
Apoftle by Herodotus and Thucidides. The 
former ſpeaking of the ſons of a Thracin 
king loſing their eyes for their diſobedience 
to their father's command, concludes the 
relation — Fro: e TowTo AD FAgbn, 

this reward theſe men receiv'd *. Kid 
generally is to gain profit and advantage in 
common and facred claſſics. In St. Lale 
the ſignification is quite chang'd and is ## 


> Pind. Nem. Od. 5. v. 46. 
3 Plat. Reſp. 1. 8. I. 16. Ed, Maſſey. vid. Plat 
Ep. 3- p- 311. Ed. Ser. & Steph. 
+ Heb. ii. 2. 
5 Her. Gr. 8. 497. 1. 38. ibid. 3. 165. 1. 33 · 
| 9s : 


If 


i 


© Deſendeld and Iba. 17 
he expos'd to danger, and fall into miſ- 


chief. 
= find ag, a word perfectly ſy- 
onymous, taken in the ſame double and 
WT contrary ſignificati ion in the great Plato. 

ns ile mind is free from tumult, it reaps 
the pleaſures proper to itſelf, the trueſt and 
ſarereſt that can be. And, Does not ſuch 
(nan, who cannot govern bimſelf, but affetts 
„ tyamire over — reap more miſe 
chief beſides theſes ? 
= =: is a word that bears as noble a 
W ſgnification as any in the Greek language. 
In expreſſes what is decent and graceful, 
what is worthy of praiſe, venerable and 
WT 2uguſt in the poets and proſe- writers. But 
in Iſacrates, a writer of great purity and 
elegance of language, it muſt in one place 
ſignify moroſe and fullenty or . re- 
ſerv d“. 


d. 3. SOMETIMES we find words in the 
ſacred writers of the New Teſtament, which 


Acts xxvii. 21, 
Plat. Reſp. 9. 270. I. 6. 
* Plat. Reſp. 9. 248. 1.19. Ed. Maſſey. 


„ Part e 6s. 
Iſoc. ad. Demon. 9. p. 19. Bd. Grac. Ba * 


M ſeem 
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ſeem to expreſs more than they are intends 
for. In St. Jude diuris meg; * ſeems y 
ſignify thoſe ſhowers of fire and brimfty 
upon Sodom and Gomorrah; which were ng 
quenched till they had utterly laid wg; 
and deftroy'd the country arid inhabitany 
God made that terrible judgment an image 
of the laſt conflagration; and impreſſe 
upon the very face of all that country inde. 
lible marks of divine yengeance. A455 
properly ſignifies eternal, but in Thucidi 
is aſed in a limited and lower ſenſe. 0% 

& {Sov jhicdopopey ; From whence he 
expected a perpetual ſalary, that is, one 
during his life. The Latins call great an 
high benefits immortal obligations :. A. 
relG., in Plato, ſignifies only laſting, ad 
is found in compariſon !. 

AA,, ſignifies very often no mor 
than to die, or to ſuffer great troubles ai 
miſeries ; though from ſuch expreſſions i 
the New Teſtament ſome patrons of look 
and atheiſtical principles would infer, thi 


1 Jude. ver. 7. 

2 Thucid. 6. 363. 1. 18. 

3 Tullii Epiſt. ad Fam, & Oratio Po Reditun 
ſæpius 


* "ATAzyrs ioupoTregy x, dowyanurien. Plat. Phi 
151. 1. 26 Cad. Y 
there 
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there are no future puniſhments of wicked 
men, but that upon death they are entirely 
annihilated. The claſſic authors take this 
and the ſynonymous words for a ſtate of 
great trouble and perplexity ; but never in 
this ſenſe that Latitudinarians wiſh it might 
be taken in; but can never prove that it is. 
Herodotus has droAAupG. for 4 perſon de- 
parted this life, and living in happineſs in 
another: om Doro new faire; wu2 eo, yay 
mT ο prevoy Y Edunnts Ripa 5, 
they do not ſuppoſe that they who die are 
finally extinct, but that the perſon that de- 
parts this life goes 70 their God Lanlolxis. We 
haye in Xenophon Yer et Til p. So 
4 ν,ᷣũð e sx cnn d) in Euripides, 
'Tis very common in this ſenſe likewiſe in 
Latin authors. So deſtruction and perdi- 
tion in ſacred writers only expreſs incurable 
deſpair and endleſs miſeries; becauſe that 
eternal deſtruction is declar'd through the 
whole New Teſtament to be only a ſtate of 
extreme ſufferings, and the ſharpeſt ſenſe 


* Herod. Gr. 4. 252. 1. 3. 

© Xen. Cyrop. 6. p. 341. 

7 Hecub. 683. | 
Ut vidi, ut perii! Virg. Tacitus Annal. 6, p. 203. 
Ed. Ekevir. 1634. Dii me Deeque pejus perdant, 
quam perire quotidie ſentio. 


M 2 ct 
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of guilt and divine vengeance ; and not lof 
of being, or annihilation ?, 


F. 4. Dennxys of Halicarnaſſus and nun. 
bers of ſcholiaſts and editors are poſitiye 
that in good proſe there ought never to be 
an entire verſe. The ſacred writers ther 
muſt fall under their cenſure. St. James in 
a very ſublime paſſage has one heroic verſe, 
and the words immediately following with 
a ſmall alteration will make another. The 
couplet will run thus ; 


ass Mo; dyabt 8, is Bignpta Tie 
Ee rs I gra mere; x e dv 


And conſidering both the language and the 
ſenſe, it will be no very eaſy matter to pro- 
duce two lines much better. There is: 
compleat elegiac verſe in St. Paul's noble 
| _— to the Hebrews *. 


9 1 Tim. vi. 9. 2 Pet. iii. 7. Mark ix. 44- Mat. 
XXV. 46. 
James 1. 17. 
* Ka} & „l gwri ya fonadbos 7h. Heb. xii. 26. 9 
has Plararch Amex. Reg. & Duc. p. 111. 10 line from 
end. Greek. Baſil. 1574. 


kurden zn I yeimye xpngdr Tye 


The 
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The beſt foreign claſſics, much ſuperior 
both in judgment and compoſition to critics, 
who make ſuch groundleſs aſſertions, and 
impoſe ſuch arbitrary rules on mankind, 
ſometimes have whole verſes in their proſe 
writings. Aenophon has 


Verna A, opera Y, imma X£U903e Ame, A 


'Tis the ſame in the Latin authors“. 
Rhiming, or a cloſe and near repetition 
of the ſame ſound, is reckon'd a fault in 
compoſition, and grates the ears of tender 
and nice critics, The divine writers have 
a few inſtances of this; and they are as 
often us'd in the moſt admir'd foreign au- 
thors. And I hope the philologers will not 
excuſe them in one, and condemn them in 
the other. TuwwoxopÞun , eavayvecropuirn 5 
is not more unpardonahle in St. Paul, than 
b a:werwrips, xarcturerorips IJ; in Thu 
cigides ©, 

Ken. Cyrop. 8. 482. Græco Lat. Wells. 

+ Tacitus in beginning of Annals: 


—— Urbem Romam in principio reges habuere. 


5 2 Cor. til. 2. 
* Thucid. 6. 392. 1. penult. Vid. Virg. En. 4. 
542. Hom. IA. K“. 296. Zaum x yguuala. Xen. 
Cyrop. 1. paul. ante fin. 

M 3 The 
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The repetition of three or four word 
related in their original and ſound are ſome. 
times to be met withal in the ſacred and 
common claſſics, If ęolu xivapoliy ada 
ef brruy tv Tai; x Mp ery in St. Jan, 
and anc; dmoz; aurf wv ht ↄnorry d ag 
rod ama; in St. Jude, found diſagrees. 
ble and grating to an over- curious ear; the 
ſame offence muſt be taken at re 4 
" TeAET25 e . TAE. Orw; yyrerey in 
the ſublime Platoꝰ; and at that paſſage in 
the clean and polite Xenophon * ; ci r 
extowTH; Ta; Ia; Sr, Nos tou 
parldvey O r. That repetition in 
Plato is one of the moſt clean and, agreeable 
that I have obſery'd in any claſſic ; u- 
vu Twe mall; wenuvay wee gare / Toi tt 
1 mannw wwe; of c3oTw*. But no 
repetition of words of the ſame original and 
ſound is any where to be met with, tha 
has ſuch ſtrength of ſenſe and delicacy of 
turn as that of St. Paul to the Romans. 


MJ Vece rag © dh pegrar, M pegs 


7 Revel. xiv. 2. 

# Jude ver. 15. 

? Phzd. 249. I. 28, 29. Ed. Ser. & Steph. 

# Cyrop. lib. 8. p. 338. J. 18, 19. Græc. Oxon. 
Plat. Gorgias 459. lin. 2. ante E. | 
# Rom. xii. 3. | 
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3; n) che: No tranſlation can reach the 
beauties of it. The harmony in the order 
ind ſtructure of the words is grateful; the 
repetition and oppoſition in the latter part is 
ſprightly and ſurprizing ; and the moral 
comprehended in the whole, ſound and edi- 


hing. 


9. 5. REPETITION of precepts and morals 
is often found in the ſacred writers*, and is 
deſign'd to waken mens attention; and by 
repeated ſtrokes to impreſs thoſe important 
truths, deeper in their minds. Readers of 
any laudable curioſity and hopefulneſs of 
temper will carefully conſider a doctrine 
and the conſequences of it, which is by the 
divine ſpirit of wiſdom ſo often and ſo 
vehemently inculcated. Grotius, on 1 Theſſ. 
v. 5. Cc, obſerves to his reader, . See 
« how often the Apoſtle repeats the ſame 
« thing, that by praiſing the chriſtians, he 
« may incite and encourage them. 

The ſoundeſt and politeſt moraliſts in the 
heathen world are full of repetitions of their 
rules of conduct, and precepts of piety and 
morality ; and particularly Twly, in his 
juſtly admir'd Offices, one of the moſt ela- 


Philip. ii, 2. Epheſ. vi. 5, 6, 7. 
Wa. borate, 
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borate, ſound, and uſeful of all the wi. 
tings of that excellent man. Look into the 
fifth ſection of the third book 5, where the 
philoſopher is upon that important point, 
that juſtice is inviolably to be obſery'd, and 
that a wiſe and good man will rather ſuffer 
poverty, pain, and death, than fordidly 
draw profit to himſelf by doing injury to 
his neighbour ; and you'll find the fame 
doctrine repeated for almoſt three pages 
together, in an elegant variety and moying 
vehemence of expreſſion, 


$.'6. Som E metaphorical expreſſions in 
the New Teftament have been thought to 
have been overſtrain'd and harſh by ſome 
gentlemen, not intimately converſant with 
the nobleſt claſſics; and that have not 
view'd things and perſons in their ſeveral 
, poſitions and numerous relations one to 
another: when really the paſſages, which 
incompetent judges pronounce faulty, re- 
quire learning and judgment not to defend 
'em, but to open and ſet off their yigorous 
meaning, and genuine beauties. 


5 Cockman. Tul. Oſke. p. 131, 132, 133. 
To 
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Fas e vd ds, If the ſalt be infa- 
euted is a trope very ftrong, and not in 
the leaſt diſagreeable to a true taſte. The 
Syriac verſion renders . it infatuated ; the 
other verſions mitigate the ſeeming harſh- 
neſs of that bold word. 

The relation and ground of the trope is 
obvious; if ſalt has loſt its ſeaſoning qua- 
lity and ſharpneſs, *tis of all things the moſt 
inſipid and entirely uſeleſs : as a man who 
has loſt the uſe of his reaſon, is a mere 
corple, and nuiſance to the earth. Girding 
up the the loins of your mind is a ſtrong ex- 
preſſion, and a daring application and trans- 
ferring of the qualities of the body to the 
mind, or a communication of idioms, as 
divines call it. The propriety of which 
proceeds from the cloſe and near relation 
of an organiz'd body, and immortal ſpirit in 
their aſtoniſhing union to make up one 
man. And thoſe bold phraſes, &x7\wommvres 


— vs A. ne 5. 


© Mar. v. 13. Luke xiv. 34. Plato abounds in bold 
metaphors, which, I believe, will be allow'd to be 
beautiful and emphatical ; rho' they are more harſh and 
catachreſtical than apy in the New Teſtament : ſome 
inſtances have been produc'd already, I ſhall only, out 
of great numbers, add one. Speaking of a cowardly 
* he ſays of him, av wigs m ob rawrid, Leg. 
p. 639. | | 
1 Pet. i. 13, 


mn 
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m2 vis — Snabay > Jux, and 20d, e 
@ggTeruxgres in the claſſic authors ae 
parallel *, 

Eraſmus pays one of his uſual compli. 
ments to St. James and others of the ſacred 
writers, when he cenſures that expreſſion 
tip eν @egowns as harſh. Herbs and 
flowers are the gayeſt beauties of the lower 
creation: and, beautiful face, gay appear 
ance, ec. aſcrib'd to them, ſounds to me 
neither with harſhneſs nor impropriety. 
hope at leaſt tis not harſher than aſcribing 
a brow or a breaſt to a mountain ; we find 
the firſt in Herodotus *, to which a paſſage 
in St. Luke is exactly parallel : the ſecond 
is in Xenophon ?, and is bolder than any 
thing of that nature which we find in thc 
divine writers of the New Teſtament, 


$. 7, Tu ſacred writers are not always 
ſolicitous to avoid ſome ſeeming inconſiſten- 
cy that may be clear d by common ſenſeand 


3 Her. Gr. 6. J. Xen. Cyrop. 1. 1. 10 
11. Græc. Oxon. ws Bot de 3 2. 7 
Ker. Lb rte t in St. John iv. 52. 

9 James 1. 11. 

Her. Gr. 4. 281. 1.4, 6. 

* Luke iv. 29. 


Ken. Cyr. Exp. p. 195. Wells. 
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| 

W c:ndor ; and the allowances that are made 
yy all perſons, who are not addicted to 
W cavil and prejudice. In that paſſage to the 
Romans *, Thanks be to God that ye were ſer- 
vants of fin, but now ye have obeyed, Kc. is 
juſt the ſame as Thanks be to God, that you, 
who were ſervants of ſin, now have obeyed, 
&c. This way of expreſſion is called a 
Hebraiſm, but is not unuſual in the Greek 
and Roman claſſics of the firſt rank. Td » 
imnnTorever @e95 arlpemre; Dorwwonuweress & 
ehe txcior param lu fm \ meg; *Ablwaies *, 
is literally thus, To run any rick againſt 
deſperate men was no longer more (or, as 
Hobbes) ſo much for their advantage, as 
that of the Athenians. But according to 
the true ſenſe and deſign of the author tis 
| thus: To run any hazard by then fighting 
men deſperate, who in a little time would cer 
tainly fall into their hands, was not at all for 
the advantage of the Syracuſans, but their 
enemies the Athenians, as giving them a freſh 
chance and opportunity to recover their loſt 
affairs. So in that paſſage of Tullys, Nec 


— 


Rom. vi. 17. 

* Thucid. 7. 465. 1. 9. 

„Tull. Off. 1. See Luke xviii. 14. Xen. Hellen. 7. 
436. Wells. Vid. Tullii Epiſt. Fam. 6. 6. p. 163. 
| 7, 8. Ed. Greyii. 


libidini 
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libidini potius luxuriæque, quam Iiberalitai 
& beneficentiz pareat, there's no compariſon 
intended which way of living ſhould be 
preferr d; but luxury and extrayagance 
are abſolutely condemn'd. 
St. Paul to the Corinthians? wonderfully 
_ expreſſes the generous zeal and forwardneſ 
that the Macedonian Chriſtians ſhew'd in 
doing good, and contributing to the relief 
of their diſtreſſed brethren, which he doe 
in terms that ſome little ſophiſts would 
pretend to cavil at. For of themſelves were 
they willing, according to their power (I bear 
them witneſs) yea, and above their power. 
The prince of Greek orators delivers himſelf 
in the ſame vigorous manner; © I haye 
« perform'd all theſe things with juſtice, 
« and care, and great labour, and induſtry 
above my power.. That ſeeming in- 
conſiſtency in St. Matthew and St. Marks, as, 
to him that has not, even that which he has, 
ſhall be taken from him, is entirely reconcil'd 
by a parallel place in St. Luke", by that 
equitable conſtruction, and thoſe fair allow- 


? 2 Cor. viii. 3. Kard ddyapuy xa} e Idar 
Dem. de Cor. 116. l. pen. chem ο Vari SWvews. 


9 Mar. xxv, 29. Mark iv. 25. &% du Ne, ua © 22 
dpMorrar dm auny. 


Lake viii. 18. n ts dv in lx. t dn Lag 
ances 
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ances that ought to be made to all good 
authors. We have the ſame appearance of 
impropriety in the moſt diſcerning and moſt 
exalted writers among the claſſics :, 

In ſhort, great writers, ſecure of the 
nobleneſs and importance of their ſenſe, 
and the maſterly beauties of their language 
in general, are not always anxious to avoid 
a little deviation from common grammar, 
or a ſmall ſeeming incoherence; when little 
critics cannot judge or diſcover either a 
beauty or material fault, but betray their 
ignorance and groveling temper in rigor- 
ouſly inſiſting upon the minuteſt matters 
mere trifles, and often condemning that 
for a fault which is really an excellence. 
people that cannot ſupply ſuch defects as 
we have mention'd, and readily excuſe and 
ſolye ſuch ſeeming incoherences, have not, 
I don't ſay candor, but tafte, and ſtrength 
of genius to make em capable readers of 
any good authors, 


* Juven. Sat. 3. v. 208, 209. 


Nil habuit Codrus — & tamen illud 
Perdidit infelix ni. 


Her. Gr. 1. 29. J. 21. 


CO N- 
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CONCLUSION. 


Y what we have hitherto obſery, 

I promiſe to myſelf that I have 
made good the affirmation of the leamed 
Fabricius*, and à great many other yery 
eminent and judicious ſcholars, 'That there 
are fewer mere Hebraiſms in the books of 
the New Teſtament than ſeveral famous 
men would have; and no foleciſms at 
all. Tis probable that it may be thought 
by ſome, that ſome things I have ob- 
ſery'd, are too little and inconfiderable, 
But I don't pretend that complete maſters 
in theſe ſtudies are to be entertain'd after 
this poor manner ; I write chiefly for the 
uſe of younger ſcholars, and others who 
may want ſuch helps, till time and indufiry 
ſhall advance em to farther perfection 
and I belieye I haye put nothing down 


* Fabricii Bibliothec, Græc. lib. 5. c. 5. p. 224- 
that 
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that is entirely uſeleſs and foreign to the 
purpoſe. 

Other gentlemen are indolent, and en- 
tirely unconcern'd whether the ſtyle of the 
New Teſtament be free from ſoleciſms or 
no. We are, ſay they, ſatisfy d and affur'd 
that the holy writers were influenc'd and 
directed by the holy ſpirit ; and that the 
ſenſe of the ſacred text is very important 
and noble ; and we are not concern'd whe- 
ther the language be pure Greek or not. 
Now for this reaſon that the holy writers 
were under the influence and direction of 
the ſpirit of infinite wiſdom, who does all 
his wondrous works in proportion, har- 
mony, and beauty, I am fully perſuaded 
he would not ſuffer improprieties, and vio- 
lations of the true and natural reaſon and 
analogy of grammar to be in writings 
dictated by himſelf, and defign'd for the 
inſtruction and pleaſure of mankind to the 
end of the world. If we conſider God, 
lays an excellent perſon, as the creator of 
our ſouls, and ſo likelieſt to know the 
frame, and ſprings, and nature of his own 
workmanſhip We ſhall make but 

little difficulty to believe that in the book 
written for, and addreſs'd to men, he hath 
employ'd 
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employ'd proper language, and genuine 
natural eloquence, the moſt powerful and 
appropriated mean to work upon 'em. Bu 
ſoleciſm and abſurd language give an offence 
and diſguſt to all people of Judgment and 
good ſenſe ; and are not appropriate means 
to work and prevail upon human minds, 
The notion of ſoleciſm is by all means to 
be remov'd from the inſpir'd penmen, be- 
cauſe it hinders young ſcholars from ſtudy. 
ing that book, of ſuch ineſtimable uſe and 
value, with that chearful application and 
pleaſure which are neceſſary to make 'em 
tolerable maſters of its language and ſenſe, 
When people have conceiv'd a prejudice 
againſt the ſacred writers, it either entirely 
takes em off from the ſtudy of em, or 
if they be oblig'd to read 'em, they do it 
with reluctance and averſion ; and aim at 
no greater knowledge than will qualify 'em 
to undergo an eaſy examination, in order 
to get a livelihood and worldly profit by a 
profeſſion, to which ſuch people are gene- 
rally a diſhonour and ſcandal. Tis impoſſi- 
ble to defend our religion againſt the inſults 
and ſophiſtry of ſubtle heretics, or to be a, 


divine of any conſiderable value, without 2 
good 
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good and intimate acquaintance with the 
ſacred text. 

The notion of ſoleciſms, &c. has gjven 
{ome conceited wits and ſhallow rhetoricians 

a contempt of thoſe ineſtimable books. . 

A worthy cardinal durſt not read the 
Bible for fear of ſpoiling | his fine Ciceronian 
ſtyle, and has the horrid affurance openly 
to condemn and deſpiſe St. Paul's Epiſtles ; 3 
and calls them by a ſorry diminutive 
word which expreſſes the greateſt wans 
tonneſs of contempt and ſcurrility*, S.:- Ts 
eaſy to name two chapters in the New 
Teſtament, even conſider d as a common 
book, that have more ſenſe and genuine 
beauty, of language than all Bembus's fix 
books of Familiar letters. Though I think 
it would be an abſurd thing to put natural 
eloquence, ſublimity of ſenſe, and the beau- 
tiful graces of clear and eaſy language, upon 
any compariſon with a pedantic oftentation 
of learning, trifles dreſt up in ſtudied pe- 
nods ; and a laviſh imitation, or rather a 


* Bembus epiſtolas omnes 8. Pauli palam condemna- 
vir, eaſque deflexo in contumeliam vocabulo Epiſtolac- 
cias eſt auſus appellare ; cum amico autor eſſet, ne illas 
ittingeret; 211 i cœpiſlet legere, de manibus abjiceret 


elegantiam ſcribendi & eloquentiam adamaret. Scipio 
Gentllis in Epiſt. ad Philem. inter Maj. Crit. p. 4010. 


N ridi- 
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ridiculous aping of Tully. Dr. South's ſatire 
upon ſuch inſolence and profaneneſs is juſt; 
« He who ſaid he would not read the 
« Scriptures for fear of ſpoiling his ftyle, 
« ſhew'd himſelf as much a blockhead x; 
an atheiſt; and to have as ſmall a guſt 
« of the elegancies of expreſſion, as of the 
« ſacredneſs of the matter. How many 
conceited ſcholiaſts and tranſcribers, having 
gotten the whimſical notion of ſoleciſm into 
their head, with intolerable boldneſs haye 

- corrected the ſacred text, and given us their 
own ſpurious amendments for the genuine 
original; and fo have encumber'd it with 
an enormous heap of various readings ? 
"Opxs is put for dx even by Theophylu 
himſelf in Zachary's hymns : and Piſcator 
ſays, it being plainly in appoſition with 
Na, wm; before, muſt either be ſo, or it wil 
be an irregularity and breach of ſyntax, 
But what if it be govern'd of xera ſo often 
underſtood in the ſacred writers of the New 
Teſtament and the old claſſics of Greece? 
'The ſenſe and grammar are as effeQually 
ſecur'd, as by that bold correction made 
by Theophyla& without any authority. 


s Dr. South Serm. Vol. IV. p. 31, 32. 
© Luke i. 71, 72. 
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The pure original reading in the laſt 
chapter of St. Luke's Goſpel dg&4pupoy? is in 
a few books chang'd into a2ZapÞor, which 
reading has been approv'd by a few critics, 
who did not conſider that this caſe is as pure 
Greek ; and is frequently us'd, though not 
ſo commonly, as the genitive in theſe ſorts 
of conſtruction. Which we have proy'd 
above, and here add the following inſtan- 
ces. 

Tela ivra TS Ap ppepia *, 0» Ho- 
JG 6 months Aietgy Smmoravew, g 
dum * Neu Toro wee, where Heſiod the 
poet is ſaid to be lain by the inhabitants, it 
being told him by the oracle that this ſhould 
happen to him in Nemea s. That place in 
Ads, wang yorln os Ore", has been 
very perplexing to ſome critics and tranſcri- 
bers; who did not conſider how common 
this conſtruction is in the pureſt and moſt 
authentic writers: ſome have put in cz, 
and ſome Err paws, which the reader 
plainly ſees are interpolations, when he 
conſiders the reaſon of their addition, and 


7 Adtsxxiv. 47. | 

Xen. Cyrop. F. p. J. p. 323. Wells. 

* Thucid. 3. 203. I. 17. See Herod. Gr. 9. 526. I. 20. 
Ats xxvi. 3. 
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obſerves in what a great majority of many. 
ſcripts the genuine reading is found. 

In St. Luke* dis in ſome few ma. 
nuſcripts, verſions, and fathers chang'd into 
de, which change was made out of 
fear leſt an adjective for an adverb was not 
claſſical Greek. But that is a common ele- 
gance in both Greek and Roman authors, ] 
ſhall only give two inſtances in one page 
near together in Herodotus ?, 

The opinion of falſe greek and barbarous 
language in the New Teſtament has given 
offence to many polite gentlemen, great 

readers and admirers of the claſſical writers, 
If that was once happily remov'd, and the 
ſacred book skilfully divided into proper 
chapters and ſe&ions, ſo as to ſhew the full 
connection both of the periods and the rea- 
ſoning of the diſcourſe (which the preſent 
diviſions much perplex and break off) gen- 
tlemen of judgment and ingenuity might be 
preyail'd. on to read thoſe ineſtimable au- 
thors; and would ſoon admire and love 
both the beautiful propriety of the language, 


> Luke xxi. 31. | 

he“ i Sl, they willingly went. O Aujus 5, 
a \aas males Ge, M aeepentiuC, x; due], 
3 xealouſiy put uf and applauded, Her, Gr. 1. p- 41. 

19, 41. | 


and 
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and the ſublimity and nobleneſs of the ſenſe. 
Then a good opinion of the ſtyle would 
bring em to conſider the ſoundneſs of the 
moral, and the majeſty and purity of the 
myſteries of the Goſpel. The pleaſure and 
diligence- of reading thoſe divine authors 
would be rais'd and heighten'd by the con- 
ſideration of the near concern and intereſt 
they themſelves had in their moſt import- 
ant and awful contents; and a joyful pro- 
ſpe& of that infinite happineſs which is ſo 
faithfully promiſed, demonſtrated by /auch 
clear proofs, and deſcrib'd with ſuch ſub- 
limity and grandeur in that incomparable 
book, | 
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CHEAT. 


hall beg leave here to repeat 

what I adyanc'd in the firſt 
part, that the main ſubſtance 
and groundwork of the language of the 
Goſpels and Epiſtles is inconteſtably the 
ſame with that of the old authentic Gre- 
cians; their narrative and morals are ex- 
preſs d in parallel terms; and in equal 
exactneſs of grammatical concord and go- 
yernment, 


In 
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In ſhort, the language is the ſame, ex- 
cepting when the rites of the Jewiſh, and 
new revelations of the Chriſtian Religion 
requir'd new Terms ; and where the uſage 
of Hebrew modes of ſpeech, and alluſions 
to the oriental cuſtoms expreſs'd the thing 
with more vigour, and advantage and fatis- 
faction of the people to whom the Goſpel 
was to be addreſs'd and preach'd. Even in 
the Hebrai/ms and peculiarities of the New 
Teſtament as good a regard has been had to 
the general analogy and true propriety of 
grammar, as in the pureſt and ſublimeſt 
writings, which make up the ſtandard of 
the Greek language. 

"Tis very remarkable that thoſe Hebraiſms 
are us'd by the writers of the New Teſtament, 
which are us'd by Plato, Herodotus, Kc. as 
ſubſtantives inſtead of adjectives, a nomina- 
tive caſe without any verb, repetitions of 
the ſame word, that look very like tauto- 
logies ; and other modes of ſpeech that we 
have above ſhew'd to be common to the 
Hebrew and Greek languages : but other 
| Hebrew forms of expreſſion, though ſcarce 
bolder or harſher than theſe, are not us'd 
by the ſacred writers; I believe becauſe 
they would have been real ſoleciſms, and 

viola- 
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violation of the analogy and cuſtom of the 
Greek and Roman language, as never admit- 
ted into it, nor us d by their approv'd and 
principal writers. The relative aſher is fre- 
quently ſuppreſs d in Hebrew *, as the rela- 
tive who or which is in Engliſh. In regi- 
men of nouns the governing noun is alter'd, 
not the governed. The adjective and the 
ſubſtantive are of different genders and 
numbers. The verb ſometimes does not 
agree with the proper nominative caſe, but 
is of the ſame number with the oblique 
caſe in the clauſe . And ſeveral other He- 
braiſms there are that are repugnant to the 
uſage of the Greek language, and never us'd 
by the divine writers in Greek. 

I much wonder at that formal remark of a 
very learned man on Acts v. 30. © St. Luke, 
© being a ſcholar, uſes many words purely 
© Greek.” Why, don't St. Matt her, St. Mark, 
St. Paul, St. John uſe many words and 
phraſes purely Greek ? Is that to be doubted 
by any one that eyer read them ? Has not 


* Pal. li. 10. 


© Prov. xxiv. 25. Job xxxiv. 28. 
. Sam. ii. 4. Iſa. xvi. 18. 
erem. x. 22. Job xxix. 10. Haggai ii. 8. Vid. 
Buxtorf. Theſaur. Grammat. Linguz Sanc. Heb. in 
Syntaxi, Vid. etiam Bithner. Inſtit. Li Sante 
calcem Lyræ Propheticz cap. 9. Vid. Proverb. 


IXYiik 1. 
that 
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that excellent critic himſelf given numeroy 
inſtances of it; and prov'd it by parally 
paſſages out of the beſt authors ? 


$. 2. In this chapter I lay before the 
young ſcholar ſome remarkable paſſage, 
precepts of morality, compariſons and pro. 
verbial ſayings 1 in the ſacred writers, which 
are us'd in the moſt lofty and noble foreign 
writers. And the reaſon I draw this para. 
lel is, only to ſhew the wiſdom and con- 
deſcention of the divine ſpirit, in direcling 
the Evangeliſts and Apoftles to uſe thoſe 
cuſtomary and well- known modes and 
forms of ſpeech which are found in thole 
writers, which are generally and juſtly 
admir'd for their agreeable and prevalent 
manner of applying to the reaſon and af- 
fections of mankind. The hand of God in 
the Old and New Teſtament expreſſes his 
providence and power* : In which ſenſe it 
is taken by the noble Pindar : Oid ow ra- 
Azuay?, a haven of Crete that heth towards 
the Southweſt, &c. is a low tranſlation, and 
takes away the proſo opopeia and vigour of 
the original; and is not more plain or in- 
telligible than the literal rendring of it — 


8 Pſal. xcy. 4. xlv. 6. Luke i. 66. 
9 Pindar. Ol. 10. v. 25. 
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1 haven which looketh towards the Northweſt, 
Kc, The nobleſt ' claſſics have the ſame 
| form — A promontory of Salamis looking 
" trwards Megara *. 

Ariftophanes ſays of uno, whom the pa- 
zan world ſuppos'd to be that deity which 
preſided over the nuptial rites, that ſhe keeps 
the keys of marriage. The ſacred writer, 
to ſhew the intereſt and ſovereign power 
our Saviour has in the future ſtate, ſays, 
that he has the keys of hell and paradiſe*. 
Plato ſpeaking of perſons fit to preſide in a 
well-conſtituted government, ſays, they are 
rich, not in gold, but in that wherein a happy 
man ſhould be rich, a good and prudent life+. 
Which is much to the ſame ſenſe with that 
noble exhortation of St. Paul to wealthy 
men, that they do acts 1 charity, and be rich 
in good works *. 

'Tis the opinion of ſome learned men, 
that the holy Fe/as, the moſt tender and 
dutiful Son that ever was horn, when he 


Acts xxvii. 12. Thucid. 2. 141. I. 8. So in Xen. 
2 8. ** 2. 317. 2%; ka GN Y o. * 0 

cant in ptemtriones & Orientem ſolem. Cæſar. 
Commen. 1. lib. p. 4. Variorum. 


* Kajoltes aps evade, Theimoph. 985. 
3 Apoc. i. 18. 
« Plar. Reſp. 7. 99. 1.4, J. 6. 


* 1 Tim. yi. 17. & 2469p aAvTGy i xandis kent. 
call'd 
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call'd his mother plainly woman, declar; 
againſt thoſe idolatrous honours which he 
foreſaw would be paid her in latter ages 
which is no improbable gueſs. But in the 
more plain and unceremonious times it wy 
a title apply'd to ladies of the greateſ 
quality and merit by people of the greateſt 
humanity and exactneſs of behaviour. $& 
Cyrus the great ſays to the queen of the 
Armenians, Ax ou @ yuuz* : and fer. 
vants addreſs'd queens and their miſtreſſes 
in the ſame language. 

To hunger and thirſt after righteouſneſs, o 
the ſatisfations of true religion, is an ad- 
mirable metaphor, beautifully bold and 
ſtrong *. 

Both the Greek and Roman claſſics take 
delight in it.“ Some tempers, ſays Xen- 
« phon?, no leſs hunger after praiſe than 
« others after meats and drinks. Oury; 
ty MG age, Yun, /o I thirſt, am uu 

hemently deſirous to oblige you". Thirſling 
after thoſe arts, of which I ſpeak, T have had 


6 Xen. Cyrop. p. 103. I. 4. ante fin. Gr. Ox. 
7 Sophoc. Trachiniz v. 234. 


8 Mar. v. 6. e wal Gow aun 712901 ü 
T. A. St. Chryſ. in loc. 


9 Xen. Oecon. p. ogg. Wells. 
Ken. Cyrop. 4. 261. I. penult. Wells. 
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« ſmall taſfe*. That paſſage in Plato, 
Mura 72 Y panuere tia anne *, to 
bite one another like fierce wild beaſts, and 
fighting to devour one another, are juſt the 
fame words with thoſe of the great Apo- 
ftle : E I dAMAs; M, Y nale iert 
rere, wh 770 CXAnAGY avaAw : on- 
ly here they are cleaner and ftronger ; 
turn'd and finiſh'd into a compleater ſenſe 
and moral. | 

proverbial expreſſions are generally very 
ſignificant, and contain much ſenſe in few 
words, as reſulting from the long obſerva- 
tion and conſtant experience of mankind. 
In the ninth chapter of the Ads there is a 
proverb that comes from the mouth of the 
world's Saviour, enthron'd in ſupreme ma- 
jeſty ; by which he checks the madneſs of 
Saul, bidding defiance to him, and exerci- 
ling impotent malice and blind hoſtility 
againſt his moſt bleſſed and inyincible name 
and goſpel. 

The ſame proverb is us'd by #{chylus, 
Euripides, and Terence; and the noble Pin- 


Tull. de Orat. 3. p. 313. Ed. Pearce. 

Plat. Reſ. 9. 274. ad fin. Ed. Maſſey. 

* Gal. v. 15. 5 

Adds ix. 5. ZxMei e et narles xaIͤ e. 


dar 
1 
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dar has it to the ſame purpoſe of exprefling 
the madneſs of murmuring againſt, and 
pretending to reſiſt the power and pleaſure 
of the great God: Phy/ician, heal thyſelf, 
is 3 by the noble tragedian ch. 
Ius. 

Our bleſſed Saviour's addreſs to Jeruſa- 
lem is very moving and pathetical in St. 
Matthew, and is improv'd and heighten d 
by a very natural and clear compariſon: 
O Jeruſalem, Jeruſalem ! thou that kilef 
the prophets, and ſſoneſi thoſe who are ſent 
to thee, how often would I have gat her d thy 
children together as a hen gathereth her chick- 
ens, and ye wou'd not? What a melting 
exprobation, (to uſe the eloquent words of 
a great man) what vigour and winning 
compaſſion, what a relenting ſtrain of ten- 
derneſs is there in this charitable reproof of 
the great Inſtructor and Saviour of ſouls! 


* Pindar. Pyth. 2. v. 173. 
7 Luke iv. 23. 


3 Rare d ire & de ms is via 
Fliouy dIvuds, N 010700 u be. 
Evgay ònpiots pagudxers iamuC. 
Prometheus. 


9 Mat. xxiii. 37, Dr. South Serm. Vol. V. p. 46 
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Euripides and Sophocles* beautifully and ap- 
poſitely uſe the ſame compariſon, by which 
all the diligence of care, tenderneſs of com- 
paſſion, and readineſs of protection are 
happily expreſs'd. 

Two elegant and very appoſite compari- 
ſons are join'd together in the firſt Epiſtle 
to the Theſ/alonians* mote forcibly and fully 
to repreſent the ſuddenneſs of our Saviour's 
coming to judgment ; and the verbs are of 
the preſent time to make the deſcription 
more affecting and awful: The day comes 
ſuddenly, as a thief in the night — upon 
people buried in ſleep, utterly amaz'd and con- 
founded at that diſmal ſeaſon, in that unarm'd 
and helpleſs poſture — Ruin and final de- 
ftrution ſeizes the impenitent unprepar'd ; as 
the pangs of childbirth come- upon a+ woman 
laughing, eating, and thinking of nothing ks 


' Euripid.. Troad. 745, 746. 


Node dn mięvyas Ghſlrdùy huds. 
'O: Henn e d , 
Lede nobis. 9 Here, furens. 


That paſſage In James iii. . I- Ah v A ialuy d alu 
ard ja, is parallel to that of Pindar. Pyth. Od. 3. 


nner 7 te aby ode ariquarC- Wee ddsne d. 


* 1 Theſſ. v. 2, 3. dteicde 5 dv. St. Chryſ. in loc. 
O than 
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than that hour. The great Homer often 
gives you two or three fine compariſon, 
pretty cloſe together upon the fame ſuhjed, 
to ſet it off with variety of ornaments, to 
give you a delightful view of it on all 
ſides; and entertain you with the unex. 
hauſted ftores and riches of his genius. 

The compariſon betwixt gold being tyyd 
and purified by the fire, and the genuineneſ; 
of chriſtian faith and piety by afflictions and 
ſevere troubles is quick and clean ; grace- 
fully inſinuated, without the formality of 
bringing it in by the common marks and 
notices of compariſon in that noble > palleg 
of St. Peter *. 


$. 3. Am excellent collection of morals 
may be drawn out of the claſſical authors, 
much reſembling the ſacred writers both in 
ſenſe and language. 

The brave reſolution of Socrates, to a 
his duty in the utmoſt danger, expreſs'd with 
that native ſimplicity and undaunted cou- 
rage which innocence and goodneſs inſpire, 
18 en the ſame in words and meaning #5 


3 Hom. IA. g. ver. 455. ad ver. 434. 
11 Pet. i. 7. 


that 
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that noble declaration of the apoſtles before 
the corrupt rulers of the Jews, 
Had Homer expreſs'd that line in the 


firſt Liad v. 218: in the ſingular number 
Ou Geh Errata lud v t d, 


it had been ſound morality; hd exactly 
the ſame in verſe as that divine maxim of 
the Evangeliſt in proſe: F any man be a 
worſhipper of God, and doth his will, him he 
heareth *. 

We muſt, ſays Plato, thus judge of a rigb- 
teous man, that whether he be in poverty or 
ſickneſs, or any other apparent evils, they will 
turn to his advantage living or dying”: What 
a near reſemblance is there between this 
noble paſſage of the philoſopher, and that 
exalted triumph of the Apoſtle : I am per- 
ſuaded that neither death nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things pre= 
ſent, nor things to come, Ke. ſhall be able to 
ſeparate us from the love of God, which is in 
Chriſt Jeſus our Lord — and we know that 


* Ze, 3 l. her "AS, 1 e 

2577 O46 Se, J f, thr Sp 

Haug N NT O49 warmer 7 drew my 
John ix. 31. 


. 
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Flat. Ref. 9. 1. L 5 6. 7. 
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all things work together for good to them wh 
love Godi. 

God reſiſts or ſets hin elf in hoftiliy 
againſt proud men, is an important maxim 
of morality, ſtrongly expreſs'd, and fre- 
quently inculcated both in the Old and 
New Teſtament ?®. We have the ſame mo- 
ral in Pindar beautifully expreſs'd, though 
in a manner inferior to that of our lacred 
writers 

There i is a ſound paſſage of morality in 
Tully, Plutarch, and Plato, importing that 
nothing but. the body and its luſts and ap- 
petites kindle ſeditions, quarrels and war 
in the world, which exactly correſponds 
with two parallel paſſages in St. James and 
St. Peter *. . But the thought is more en- 
larged, the manner of the expreſſion more 
lively and emphatic (beſides the vehe- 
mence of a preſſing interrogation. and the 
addition of a vigorous. metaphor) in the 
Apoſtles than the Philoſophers : I hence are 


0 Sp viii. 38, 39, — 28, 


9 Job xii. 29. Prov. ili. 34- Jam. iv. 6. 
" Pindar. Pyth. 2. v. 94, gf, 96. 


| > Kat | 10 
2 . is, 0 or Yr All Bi fle h. 10 


Jam. iv. 1. 1 Pet. ii. 11. 


Wald 
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wars and fg brings amongſt you ? are they 
nt hence, even from your lufts that war in 
your members ſays St. James; and St, 
peter exhorts his Chriſtians as pilerims and 
rangers to abſtain from carnal luſts, which 
war againſt the ſoul. | 

That is a fine paſſage of ſound: morality 
and generous charity, rais'd above moſt of 
the pagan moraliſts before chriſtianity, in 
an epiſtle of the famous Pim“: I would 
have him who is truly liberal, to give to his 
country, kinſmen, friends, I mean poor friends; 
not as thoſe who give chiefly to thoſe perſons, 
who are moſt able to give again. How near 
in ſenſe and words to St. Luke in one part ? 
How much inferior in the encouragement 
to this charity which the Saviour of the 
world has given and tranſmitted to us by 
the pen of his Evangeliſt ? But when thou 
makeſft a feaſt, call the poor, the maim d, the 
lame, the blind, and thou ſhalt be bleſſed ; 
becauſe they cannot recompenſe thee : a recom- 
fenſe ſhall be made to thee in the Reſurrection 
of the jut. The Apoſtle St, Peter ſets off 


* Bpiſt. 9. 30. p. 239, Ed. Hearne, 
Lake xiv, 13, 4. eſteem 4g here as an expletive, 
and the ſenſe runs clearer ſo. e Arabic and Perſian 
Verſions drop it. 


03 tho 
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the moſt amiable graces and becoming ornz. 
ments of chriſtian women in the moſt beau- 
tiful dreſs and language, which is much 
ſaperior to thoſe places in Epictetus and 
Plutarch, &c. that the critics and commen. 
tators produce as parallel or reſemblings, 
Neither gold, nor emerald, nor purple give grace 
and ornament to a woman; but all thoſe things 
which clearly expreſs and ſet off her gravity, 
exatt conduct, modeſty”. 

The Apoſtle ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe; 
but excels any thing ſaid by the claſſics and 
philoſophers on this head in the extent and 
ſublimity of his thought, and the vigorous 
figures and emphaſis of his language : '0 
puns 7 xagN2; ar0gwr., %y 1 22 
78 re. 25 222 n. 5 Very 0 
mv Ts Oi mourns *. Every 1 man of :4 
nius will admire this at firſt view; and the 
ncarer and more attentively he views, the 
more he will ſtill admire, But who date 
promiſe an adequate and full tranſlation 


* EpiRet. cap. 62. Grot. in Luke xiv. 14 and 1 Tim. 
11. 9. 

Plutarch. Præcept. con 86. Baſil. 1574, cites 
it as a ſaying of Crates: Kernen, 92 1 TgvTW « 


os, vn AG * 17 x0, a ine 
Tat | 2 — wn oem den if 
1 Per: ili. 4. 


into 
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into any other language? How muſt all 
he ſhort-liv'd beauties, the ſhapes, fea- 
tures, and moſt elegant and rich ornaments 
of the mortal body, which attract the cyes 
and admiration of vain mortals, fade away 
and loſe their charm and luſtre, when com- 
par d with the heavenly graces of a pious 
and regular temper ; the incorruptible 
omaments and beautics of the ſoul ; which 
are ever amiable and of high value in the 
eye of God the ſovereign judge of what is 
good and beautiful? Can any man ſhew 
me a precept amongſt the moſt ſolid and 
celebrated maſters of morality. ſo uſeful and 
divine as to the ſenſe, ſo cleanly compact, 
and beautifully turn'd as to the expreſſion, 
as that ſacred direction, Be not overcome of 
evil, but overcome evil with goods? This is 
2 noble ſtrain of chriſtian courage, pru- 
dence, and goodneſs that nothing in Epicte- 
tus, Plutarch, or Antonine can vye with. 
The moraliſts and heroes of the pagan 


world could not write or a& to the height 
of this, 


* Mi n 7% u, A vine S. T@ dgabg n xaxev- 
Rom. xii. ver, ult. Vid. St. Chry ſoſt. in loc. 


O04 Some 
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Some of the pagan moraliſts, eſpecially 
Tlato*, have ſpoken very nobly of a braye 
man that reputably undergoes ſevere trial 
and cruel ſufferings for the ſake of religion, 
and the good of his country ; and fear 
death leſs than an unjuſt action, or villain. 
ous compliance. 

As to the Stoics preferring their wiſe man 
in his ſufferings to their ſovereign Fupiter, 
it is rank profaneneſs; and their pretence 
that he is as happy upon the rack and in 
the moſt exquiſite tortures, as on a bed of 
down in perfect health, is an abſurd and 
unnatural rant. 'The chriſtian moraliſts fol- 
low nature and reaſon; and the Son of 
God improving them: They allow us to 
grieve as men, but require us as Chriſtians 
not to deſpair, or intemperately grieve and 
perverſely complain; but whenever we 
ſuffer, to be patient and courageous : but 


1 Plat. Reſpub. 2. where he gives as lively a deſcrip- 
tion of the perſon, qualifications, life and death of t 
Divine Man he ſp of, as if he copy'd the fifty-third 
chapter of 1ſaiah. He ſays that this perſon muſt be 

oor, and void of all recommendation bur virtue alone. 
That a wicked world would not bear his inſtruftions 
and reproof ; and therefore within three or four years 
afrer he n to preach he ſhould be perſecuted, 
impriſon'd, ſcourg'd, and at laſt put to a cruel death. 
This is not the only prophecy of the Meſſiah in Plats. 
Vid. Mr. Leſley Truth of Chriſt. 162. Plat, Alcib. 2. 


p. 150. 
when 
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when we ſuffer for religion and conſcience, 
to count our ſufferings as our valuable pri- 
vileges ; and to rejoice in em as the matter 
of our chief glory and triumph. Our di- 
vine writers far excel all others upon this 
topic; expreſs the triumphs of a chriſtian 
ſufferer in more exalted terms of ſtrong 
eloquence ; and lay down more prevalent 
reaſons and motives for glorying in the croſs 
of Chriſt, and for joy in ſuffering for the 
cauſe, and after the example of Jeſus, than 
any other ſcheme of religion can bear. 
How admirable and aſtoniſhing are the . 
expreſſions of the Apoſtles on this head, 
eſpecially St. Paul, who ſets off the joy he 
took in his ſufferings in magnificent ſtrains 
of eloquence ! *Tis his darling topic; and 
great critics obſerve, that as all his writings 
are excellent, ſo eſpecially thoſe which were 
ſent from Rome, while he was in chains for 
the Goſpel >, | 
What a moſt amiable and extraordinary 
mixture of charity, courage and faith in 
God do we find in that noble profeſſion and 
exultation of St. Paw No, though I be 
facrific'd upon the oblation and ſervice of your 


4 , — Epbefians, Philippians, Colſtans, to Philemon, to 
mot hy. 
| faith 
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faith, J rejoice and congratulate you all; 9 
the ſame account do ye rejoice, and congraty.. 
late me*. What great occaſion has the good 
man to rejoice, and ſo preſſingly to urge 
his Chriſtians to rejoice with him ? Did he 
expect fame, riches, preferment, ſecular 
triumphs, empire? Nothing but diſgraces, 
ſtripes, the confinement of a priſon, the 
ſword of a tyrant, and the bloody crown of 
martyrdom. We have in the fifth chapter 
to the Romans * an accurate enumeration 
of the ſeyeral bleſſings which crown the 
brave champion of the croſs ; which is a 
very eaſy and beautiful gradation riſing to 
the height of happineſs, and making up a 
very agreeable and complete period. 

The Apoſtle encourages his Philippians 
not to be diſturb'd or daunted at the mali. 
cious proſecutions of the enemies of their 
Lord's Croſs, by a reaſon which is ſtrongly 
concluſive upon the chriſtian ſcheme, hut 
fails upon the pagan ; which is expreſs d 
in a ſtrong Plonaſmus : Becauſe for Chriſt 
to you is given not only to believe on him, but 
to ſuffer for him. Given is not fully expreſ- 

I Philip. ii. 17, 18. 
Rom. v. 2, 3, 4, 5. 


s Philip. i. 29. iE Vid. St. Chryſoſt. in loc. 
& Orat. 2. on St. Paul, p. 37, 38. Tom. 8. Savil. 


five 
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ye of the original word, which is,. 
the free grace and favour is beſtou d. God 
does not only permit or order by his gene- 
ral providence, but he confers upon you 
liar kindneſs and mercy ; does you + 
unſpeakable honour by admitting you to 
ſuffer for his Son's bleſſed name and cauſe. 
Thoſe marvellous paſſages of the ſame 
divine author would be extrayagances and 
raving hyperboles from any mouth or pen, 
but a Chriſtian's. I therefore take pleaſure in 
infirmities, in reproaches, in neceſſities, in 
perſecutions, in diſtreſſes for Chriſt's ſake —= 
You have been followers of us and of our Lord, 
having receiv'd the word in much affliction, 
with the joy of the Holy GH. In the 
mouths of thoſe who are acquainted with 
that great myſtery of godlineſs, God manifefled 
in the fleſh, and who have a part and por- 
tion in the inheritance of the ſaints purchaſed 
by his merits, who brought life and immor- 
tality to light by his Goſpel ; theſe grand 
expreſſions are the words of truth and ſo- 
berneſs, 
And theſe men, whom the world deſpis d, 
but were not worthy of them, not only 


* 2 Cor. xii. 10. 1 Theſſ. i. 6. 
talk'd 
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talk'd great things as preachers and Writer, 
but acted great things as heroes and chan. 
pions of the Lord Jeſus, and his Goſpel, 
When the Apoſtles were diſgrac'd and 
abus d by the Fewiſh magiſtrates, they te. 
turn from that wicked council rejoicing that 
they were thought worthy — admitted to 
the honour of ſuffering diſgrace, as their 
enemies falſely eſteem'd it, for the ſake of 
ſuch an adorable name and cauſe”. 

When St. Paul and Silas were eruelly 
beaten and impriſon'd for the teſtimony of 
Jeſus, the conſideration of the Cauſe and 
Majier they ſuffer d for, fill'd them with 
Joy in a dungeon, and gave them /ongs in 
the night. Their bodies were cut with 
deep and cruel ſtripes ; their ſouls were 
refreſh'd and rayiſh'd with divine conſola- 
tions; and when their feet were faſten d in 
the ſtocks, their hearts were enlarg d with 
heavenly pleaſure ; and their tongues with 
infpir'd eloquenee broke out into hymns of 
pes. 80 juſt is the pious AT of 

Ads v. 41. The two words are ſtrong, and expreſs 


the thing with great 3 and beauty, not to be 
come near in a tranſlation 1 


Abts xvi. 25. 


St. 
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N. Chryſofom, To ſuffer for Ghrift is fin 


than all conſolation *. 

is aſtoniſtung and above the powers of 
unaſſiſted nature in ſuch deop and torment. 
ing ſufferings (as the primitive Chriftians 
ſuſfer d) to give all the undiſſembled en- 
preſſjons of a moſt exquiſite and triumphant 
joy. But as the behaviour and courage of 
the noble champions of the Croſs was extra- 
ordinary; ſo were their motives and enoou- 
ragements, their tranſporting hopes and all 
ſufficient aſſiſtances. | 

Could the ſervants and diſciples think it 
hard to follow their moſt gracious Lord 
and Maſter, who has ſovereign intereſt in 
heaven, and all the preferments of eternity 
at his diſpoſal ? who has promiſed he will 
confer 'em on. all Chriſtians, whoſe names 
are in the hook of life, who are fellow- 


On Epheſ. iv. Hom. 8. p. 809. | 
How great and tranſporting muſt St. Stephen's 
inward joy and ſarisfaQion be, —— it gave — 
beauty and maj to his countenance ? Twas the 
goodneſs of his cauſe, and the ſight of his Saviour at 
the right hand of his eternal Father, that made him 
ſo undaunted, ſo full of joy, even in expeQation of a 
cruel ſentence and bloody execution, that his face ap- 
peard as the face of an angel to all the ſpeQators : 
eTwiozrTy eic aunty d marry; edn To) agyoumy aur wut 

'Ayyins. Acts vi. 15. 


citizens 
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citizens with the ſaints and domeſtics of 
God ? | 

That Divine Lover and Saviour of ſoy], 
has made faithful promiſes, and given un- 
conteſted proofs that he has both power and 
goodneſs to inſtate all Chriſtians that liye 
to him and dare dye for him, in all the in- 
concetyable glories and high eternal prero- 
gatives, which belong to the members of 
his body, of his fleſh, and of his bones, 
They ſhall all receive the adoption of ſons: 
be no more regarded as ſervants, but a 
ſons of God, and heirs of heaven. 


CHAT. 
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CHAP. IL 


herein the beauty and excellence of 
the New Teſtament is ſhew'd from 
the agreeable mixture of particles 
and expletives (commonly ſo called), 
the variety of the dialects ſparingly 
and gracefully ſcatter d abroad, noble 
epithets, ſingle and compound words, 


ſhorter paſſages, elegant and ſtrong. 


Jer HERE is great delicacy. and 
"8 F| grace in the regular ſituation 
and joining together the par- 
ticles or little words, which ſerve for the 
connexion of the ſenſe and the argument; 
for a quick and clear tranſition from one 
part of the diſcourſe to another ; for the 
ſmoothing, ſtrengthning, abating, or raiſing 
the ſound, according as the nature 6 the 
lubje&t * 1 
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They are in a diſcourſe, like the joint 
and ligaments in a human body: which are 
abſolutely neceſſary for the ſtrength, eaſe 
comely proportion, and activity of it. And 
here by the way, I cannot but much que. 
ſtion thoſe gentlemens kill in theſe matter, 
who cenſure Homer, and ſome others for 
negligence and incorrectneſs, in uſing ſuch 
2 multitude of what they call ſuperfluous 
and inſigniſicant words. 

Homer very well knew the uſe and ſigni- 
ficancy of theſe particles, or elſe tis plain 
he did not want words, but was always able 
to fill up his verſes in the nobleſt manner. 
Never man had greater fluency and com- 
mand in his own tongue: his own works 
comprehend all the beauties and moſt of the 
beſt words in the Greek language. 

But if ĩt be: a fault in Humer, tis ſo, and 
an. greater one in the beſt and pureſt proſe- 
avriters, . who uſe as groat a variety of theſe 
little words as Homer himſolf“; becauſe 
ae expect more in ſome caſes from the 
paets, ſo we allow em greater liberties in 
athers. The holy writers have an agreeable 
variety of them: dw d Judt, M 


2 Herod. Gr. 6. 335. 1.9, 10. 1 dy. du 
zes ei 4 5 N * tin; as . 


en 
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is en wo Twas The particles here, 
properly plac'd, make a quick and vigorous 
tun. There ſeems to be a profuſion and 
laviſhneſs of the particles in ſome places of 
the nobleſt claſſics* ; yet we cannot but 
believe, that though they did not contri- 
hute to ſtrength or emphaſis, yet at leaft 
they gave ſome ornament and harmony to 
the ſentence. Otherwiſe thoſe great maſters 
wou'd not have us'd em in ſuch quantities, 
nor their hearers and readers have born 'em 
in that fine and harmonious language. What- 
ever beauty or gracefulneſs may be in the 
multiply'd repetition of the article in Hero- 
dotus, in thoſe paſſages — 6 dęrA . - 
3%; Ts ms 178 TegNuxew — and txẽu(ieuv 
Ts Degprlzs To dimov Ts mapewIG, x: 
No man of judgment in theſe things but 
will, I believe, think the article repeated as 
much to the purpoſe, and with as good a 
grace in.thoſe paſſages of the divine writers, 
Sy &6 xe 6 dg Ts Os Ts C, and 
3 1 Cor. iii. 2. 


Her. Gr. 6. 335. 1. 9, 10. There is a very empha- 
tical continu'd repetition of the articles in that paſſage 


in the rr xix. ＋ 15. — 4 
Ts lt? % & orying Ts Oe F uuns * where x; 
is omitte] in — books. OY q 


* Herod. Gr. 8. 504. — 9. 443. 
P 85 


6 AIG - 


: * 
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9e dad dom e- Nig vd Se gi & ponents 
e Toi; 8egwr;%. Are not the words ſtronger 
and nobler, and the ſound more agreeably 
diverſify'd ? does not the ſublimity and in. 
portance of the ſubject much more require 
and deſerve the emphaſis of the article? 

Negative particles multiply'd deny 
thing with vehemence, and expreſs the 
incongruity, or impoſſibility of it. So they 
are conſtantly us'd in the foreign claſſics, 
And the ſacred claſſics likewiſe put toge- 
ther ſeveral negatives which are emphati- 
cal as to the ſenſe, and give an agreeable 
ſound and turn to the period”. 

In the original of that paſſage, I wil 
never leave thee nor forſake thee, there are 
five negatives, which is a great beauty not 
ſufficiently preſery'd in any verſion; which 
are defign'd to expreſs the doctrine con- 
tain'd in the words in the fulleſt and moſt 
comfortable manner, and to give good men 
an entire dependance on the veracity and 
gracious promiſe of God ; and the ſtrongeſt 


John vi. 69. v. Apoc. Heb. viii. 1. 


7 Mark xiv. 25. Luke xix. 17, 23.  & when 
aate]o s wx nv on. mo «dels 4 Vid. Sept. Deut. 
1. 37. Xen. Cyrop. 1. 4. 2. p- 17. 


aſſu- 
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affurance that he will never upon any occa- 
fon leave or forſake them!. 


6. 2. Tye ſacred writers for the moſt 

rt make uſe of the common or Attic 
dialect, which is clean and neatly compact: 
but you find all the other dialects ſcatter'd 
abroad, ſo as to give a very agreeable 
variety. Some peculiarities in the Attic 
dialect, which are by critics eſteem'd ele- 
gancies and beauties of language, are found 
very ſeaſonably us'd in the New Teſtas 
ment, 

According to this dialect adjecti ves in og 
are all common. So we have dies Ace 
in the New Teſtamentꝰ, and ęiA HS 
and , V pans panics in Thutidides *. 
Inſtances out of all the Attic authors might 
be produc'd in great numbers — but tis 
unneceſſary 4 

There is an elegancy in this dialect, 
when the accuſative is us d for the nomi- 
native, which is pretty frequent and very 
agreeable in the ſacred as well as foreign 
Greek writers. 187g R Magiay dn Teytues 


* Heb. iii. 5. & wi e du, 5d" u, on Eyxamanine. 
' 1 Tim. ii. 8. 
* Thucid. 3. 152. 1, 7. — 6. 362. L1- 
P23 ci ia 


* 
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avion N, IRT, that is, en Maple Tels, 
zvim*. So in Plato, Trworlay HoloSey Gr, To 
ori lus ob 3. | 

We have ſeveral inſtances of the Jon 
dialect in the divine writers; Hr in 
St. Luke is Ionic according to the uſage of 
Herodotus, #mmloy 6H? % zue. This 
diale&t uſes the incontracted termination 
both in nouns and verbs. So St. John has 


mlexs Y eclas. We have the Doric in 
St. Luke, Bogpz ©, and in St. John, Suan al- 
Tolg Calm aiwvioy? , which paſſage of $t, 
John has by a great man been charg'd as a 
ſoleciſm ; but tis ill grounded: T heocritus, 
the great maſter of that dialect, has the ſame 
word. We have the Aulic dialect in &. 
Matthew, St. Luke, and St. Paul*. H, for 
eus in St. Luke is the Bœotian dialect, and 


2 2 : . 

John xi. 31. See Mark i. 24. Xen. Cyrop. 6. 392. 
Wells. Xen. Cyrop. 8. 7. 3. p. 332. Ox. Græc. Herod. 
Gr. 1. 66. 1.4, 5. 


Plat. Ref. 5. 368. poſt. med. The ſame elegance is 
found in the pureſt Roman claſſics. Rem frumenta- 
riam ut ſatis commode ſupportari poſſet, timere dice 
bant. Cæſ. Com. de Bel. Gal. 1. p. 42. Ed. var. 


Luke xxiii. 17. Her. Gr. 6. 364. 1. 20. 

3 Apoc. vi. IF. 

Luke xiii. 29. 

7 John xvii. 2. Acuaire wi MN os xaxurtpy dies d 
Idyl. 27. v. 21. 
s Mat. xii. 15. Luke yi. 11. Epheſ. v. 14. 


ſo 
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ſo >aumy in St. Pauls. The poetical 
dialect is frequently met with in the ſacred 
writers; and tis us'd by the beſt proſe- 
writers of old Greece ; and it enlivens and 
adorns the ſtyle. *Hyulw for A is poetical, 
but us'd by Plutarch'. AiaN9%ozn in St. 
John is like Mood in Homer. "Are is a 
poetical prepoſition in the ſacred writer, x 
for ab is us d by Xenophon and Herodo- 
tus?, I thought it proper to give a few 
inſtances of the agreeable variety of the 
dialects in the New Teſtament ; any one 
that would have more, may be ſatisfy'd in 
Paſor's Lexicon, and his ſacred Greek Gram- 
mar of the New Teſtament of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt. 


9. 3. A STRONG ſingle word, or an apt 
expreſſive epithet, has often the light and 
force of a full definition. The words of 


Luke ii. 23. Romans ui. 13. 

" *ExaCov dy & AAL Fd? nulw. Plutarch. Apotheg/ 
Reg. p. 108. I. 13. a fine. "Baſil. 1574- Hulu ſeems 2 
come of u —— as io,, and is us'd by Euripides, 
Demoſthenes, and other good authors, #9w 5 aggSims 
1 _ Tivwy. See Nouvelle Methode Grecque p. 276. 
Ed. Par, 1696. 

* Luke xxii. 6. 


Xen. Exp. Cyr. p. 9. . d. Gr. 1. 42. . 7 
Bo ng Exp. Cyr, p. 9. Wells. Herod. Gr. 1. 42. 1. x 


F 5 the 
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the New Teſtament have noble emphaſis in 
their ſignification, and comprehenſion of 
ſenſe : I ſhall here only produce a few in, 
ſtances, becauſe I ſhall through this whole 
_ diſcourſe make ſeveral ſuch obſervations, 
When the malicious Jeus came to Berea to 
exaſperate the people againſt St. Paul, the 
ſacred writer uſes the moſt ſignificant and 
appoſite word in language to deſcribe the 
hoiſterous rage and miſchievous conſequen- 
ces of popular tumults. ZaAws* is to fi 
the ſea to the bottom with a violent flomn, 
which caſteth up mire and dirt, The noiſe 
and outrage of a ſeditious people is often 
compar'd to the fury of a ſtorm, and the 
roaring and ruſhing of huge waters, And 
in the Old Teſtament, that great treaſury 
of all the ſublimity and magnificence of 
thought and language, it is expreſs d to be 
the ſole privilege of the Almighty to re- 
ſtrain the rage of the waves, and the unru- 
lineſs of the peoples. 
How admirably is that good meaſure and 
Juſtice, and thoſe generous returns of grati- 


Ads xvii. 13. 
* Who ſlileth the raging of the ſea, and the noiſe of its 
waves, and the maaneſs of thi people, Plal, Ixv. 7. IXIIIX. 
9. Cyl. 29. Job xxxviii. 11. Plal. ciy. 7. 
tude 
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tude and good offices, which Chriſtians are 
to make to one another, dreſt up in thoſe 
moſt appoſite and ſelect epithets : Mireygy 
nb, vo N ont νννi˙α, & ten- 
a! por, Meaſure juſt and fair, preſt to 
nabe it cloſe ; ſhaken, and after all ways to 
nabe it ſolid and compact, ſtill running overs. 
Ami ml pdrew #, Awiov ", is 4 ſound and 
boneft precept in Hefiod;, but not to be com- 
par d with the fulneſs and vigour of this 
divine paſſage. 

The Apoſtle to the Hebrews in the fourth 
chapter * deſcribes the Divine Majeſty of 
the Ay & or Son of God in a manner very 
ſublime, that makes deep impreſſion upon 
every pious and intelligent reader, and 
raiſes awe and admiration, Thoſe two 
noble words in particular, wwe , Tereg= 
wAaube contain a moſt vigorous metaphor . 
and graceful alluſion to the cuſtom in ſacri- 
hicing of taking off the skin from the victim, 
and cutting it open, whereby all the vitals 
and inward conſtitution are laid open to full 


5 Luke vi. 38. 


7, x | 
V 1. —— 1. v. 347. Illud Heſiodeum lau- 
tarur K dci, quod eadem menſura reddere juber, 
qua acceperis, aut etiam cumulatiore, fi poſſis. Cicer. 
clar. oratoribus. | 


Heb. iy. 13. 


P 4 yiew., 
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view, No words in language could be {6 
proper and emphatical as theſe two; nabe 
is what has no cover without, and open 
what has no concealment within. 

What our tranſlation in Romans xii, 13. 
renders given to hoſpitality, in the original 
ſignifies more ſtrongly follow after, or pur. 
ſae hoſpitality. Imitate the Saviour of the 
world, go about doing good, and ſeeking 
out opportunities of obliging mankind, Stay 
not till occaſions of beneficence offer them- 
ſelves. Not only receive poor viſitants, 
and diſtreſsd and fatigu'd travellers with a 

flowing and generous hoſpitality ; but pur. 
ſue and follow after thoſe who have paſt by 
your houſe ; bring em back, ſurprize em 
with unexpected bounty, refreſh and furniſh 
'em with ſuitable and ſeaſonable ſupplies®. 

St. Peter, in a very ſtrong and excellent 
word, very happily expreſſes the ſecurity 
that all ſincere Chriſtians have of being pre- 
ſery'd ſafe, to the glorious coming of our 
Lord Jeſus, from their ghoſtly enemies; 
and to be inſtated in the joys and honours 
of a bleſſed immortality : T2 N ννi½⸗ 
Oes gpepupircs', who are guarded and pre- 


9 Vid. St. Chryſoſ. in loc. 
ee. WA 


ferv's 
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ſerv'd by the power and providence of God as in 


an impregnable gariſon. Can any violence or 
fratagem of the enemy oyerpower or ſur- 

ize them who are under the protection of 
an Almighty hand, and under the vigilant 
obſervation, and moſt gracious regards of 
an All-ſceing eye* ? 

A TR; Topretzs? is in the judgment of the 
beſt critics put in the plural number to ob- 
viate the cavils of Free-thinkers, who pre- 
tend that fornication is no ſin. For in this 
number the word is emphatical; all ſorts 
and inſtances of impurity and carnal lewd- 
neſs are included in it. 

Homer's expreſſions of warriors breathing 
out vigour and courage, are juſtly admir'd 
by the critics ; and is that of St. Paul's 
breathing out threats and murder againſt 
the Chriſtians an inferior or leſs vigorous 
beauty of ſpeech ? The rage and bloody 
cruelty of a perſecuting ſpirit could not he 
better expreſs'd than by ſaying he breath'd 
out threats and ſlaughter ; nor the lamenta- 
ble effects of a barbarous and cruel zeal 


Add St. James iii. 17. How fully, how beauti- 
fully is The wiſdom that comes from above dreſt up and ſer 
off, by that admirable variety of proper epithers ! 
gn, dend, Ses, cure, fte id, N xagmay da” 
for, d r O x, arvmnnenC. 

1 Cor. vii. 2. 


than 
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than by the words us'd in this chapter ang 
the epiſtle to the Galatians, Alux in the 
latter place has an alluſion to the eagernes 
of a victorious army purſuing a routed and 
flying enemy, to cut them all of and de- 
ſtroy em. | 
The other word properly ſignifies to 10 
waſte, and ſack a town taken by ſtorm, when 
the victor, in heat of blood and revenge, vio. 
lates all the decencies, diſtinctions and ten. 
derneſs of human nature; where all man- 
ner of outrage and barbarities are committed 
with impunity and greedineſs . 


F. 4. T'xt Greeks are peculiarly happy in 
their compound words. 'Two or three 
beautiful words in this noble language 

naturally and eaſily incorporate together to 
make one elegant and very expreſſive word, 
This compoſition multiplies the ſtores and 
beauties of that language ; and enables the 
writers to expreſs themſelves with compaQ- 


Misa rei, ANT, ab in iumios 
reg, x; pore, Akts ix. 1. The paſſage in Gal. i. 13. 
is full and animated, and u not have been ex. 
preſs'd in more proper and emphatical words : 1 
VayCold iioxy F ii Te G, % imb al 


1 


— 
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neſs, variety and magnificence ſuperior to 
moſt languages that mankind ſpeak *, 

H, 3 Hgwdvs Juuoparar Tg a 
ſtrong word both in ſound and ſignifica- 
tion ! Herod made war upon the Tyri- 
ans in his heart, and bore hoſtike inclinations 
toward them. But that haughty-ſpirited 
and tyrannous mortal was immediately pu- 
niſh'd with the ignominy and tortures of a 
moſt odious and inſupportable diſeaſe ; 
which is expreſs'd in proper words, harſh- 
ſounding and ſuitable to the direful occaſion 
— WO oxxAndopol& g, he 
expir'd, being devour d by vermin”. 

The word r ,,, which our tran- 
ſators well render earneſi expectation, ſigni- 
fies, to lift up our head, and ftretch ourſelves 
out as far as poſſible to hear ſomething agree- 
able and of great importance; to gain the firſt 
appearance and glimpſe of a friend that has 
long been abſent ; to gain the ken of a veſſel 
at ſea that has ſome precious freight that we 


Ege Are 73 gunderde rei Gus x, οαννν er md 
< 7 ownows x) WHY, I due 2 

Acts xii. 20. 

1 As xii. 23. 

* Rom. viii. 19. V. 1 Pet. iii. 8. Can the exten» 
fiveneſs and feryor of goodneſs and charity be expreſs'd 
in happier words ? 


have 
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have a concern in, or carries ſome Paſſenger 
very dear to us. Tis hard, if not impoſ. 
ble, to reach the force of it in any language 
Xenophon® and Herodotus" uſe it 
oe F uax'w h mole, with eagerneſs ani 
impatience waiting the event of the bath, 
In that paſſage of St. Paul mg; m wy; 
uur N eogiowegr TH Rupie d ie mlt, 
in order to decency, and a choſe and firitt adle- 
rence to God without diſtraction —— the 
compound words are very beautiful, and 
ſtrongly expreſſive ; and St. Jerom obſeryes 
that it was omitted in many of the Latin 
books, becauſe of the difficulty of tranſla- 
ting it any thing equal to the nobleneſs and 
vigour of the admirable original, | 
By thoſe emphatical compound words, 
 S&2gwys and , apply d to morti- 
fying and bringing under bodily appetites, 
we receive juſt notions of that abſtinence, 


9 Xen. Memor. Soc. p. 149. Wells. 

* Herod. Gr. 7. p. 434. I. 21. | 
2 — Cor. In 45 Grotius takes he various . 

in eunermnd in ter num 

of — Vid. Eraſmum & Gret. im 2. Pad has 
the word «meiaragy to ſignify a cloſe application to fudy, 
and retirement from the world ; and all things that divert 
4 man's mind from contemplation and the fiudy of wirtue: 
Plutarch. 2 INoaunesy worms, p. 310. | 

3 1 Cor. ix. 27. 


and 
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and thoſe wholeſome ſeverities which the 
Chriſtian inſtitution requires, and reaſon 
dictates to us as neceſſary to allay our vio- 
lent paſſion to the pleaſures of this world; 
and to refine our temper, and raiſe our 
affections to heaven. The firſt ſignifies to 
conquer an enemy, and carry him captive 
with us in chains; the other is an alluſion 
to the bruiſes and blackneſs of eyes which 
the boxers give one another contending for 
victory in the public games. Here a cele- 
brated critic will needs indulge his humour of 
alteration and conjecture, and puts in Ser- 
ng without competent authority + He 
makes Glaucus's exchange, parts with a 
reading of genuine value and noble ſignifi- 
cation, for one of much weaker ſound and 

feebler meaning; and that not ſupported 
by books ſufficient either in number or 
yalue®. 

St. James, to teach Chriſtians what a 
guard they ought to have upon that unruly 
member the tongue, uſes a ſtrong word 
form'd by the ſame regular and beautiful 


way of compoſition ; yaAweyoys*, Which 


+ Vid. Hein, in loc. 


XVS 
* James ii. 2. , 4 


— 
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is, to keep in and check the extravagany 
the tongue with all the reſtraints of mol. 
tion, prudence and chriſtianity ; as fiery and 
high-mettled horſes are kept in by the 
ſtrongeſt curb and rein, and the utmoſt gil 
and dexterity of the rider. 

The obedience and faithfulneſs of fer. 
vants to their maſters is by St. Paul in the 
Epiſtles to the Epheſians and Coloſſians ſei- 
tled upon the firmeſt foundation; and deli. 
ver'd in ſtrong and ſubſtantial words, which 
fill and entertain the ear with the eaſinefs 
and vigour of the compoſition ; and convey 
to the mind a clear and noble idea of the 
duty deſcrib'd. Servants, obey your maſters, 
not with eye-ſervices as men=-pleaſers. Don't 
ſerve *em, only when under their eye, and 
in fear of their diſpleaſure ; but out of a 
principle that will alleviate the trouble of 
your condition, and raiſe the merit of your 
ſervices, ſincerity of heart, and conſcience 
of duty, and obedience to the Sovereign 
Lord of all ; and the moſt wiſe and graci- 
ous diſpoſer of yourſelyes and all your al- 
fairs. There is a- more natural and clean 
coalition in the compound words in the 
Greek than any other language. Our tran- 
ſlation, though ſtrong and good, yet for 

| this 
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this reaſon, and others, ſinks much below 
the great original 7, if 

A celebrated critic on Epbeſ vi. 6.% 
makes a faint and low compliment, when 
he ſays, Paul has ſometimes words elegantly 
compounded. Had the excellent writer ſaid, 
d. Paul has often words very elegantly 
compounded and nobly — it 8 
haye been but juſtice to the Apoſtle ; 
— the ail an] faguclep of 


the critic. 
The ſacred writers are full of the moſt 


expreſſive and beautiful compound words. 
I forbear enlarging on ſeveral places vigo- 
rous and appoſite as thoſe I haye produc'd, 
only refer the reader to a few that I have 
mark d below. | 


 &. 5. BEFORE we come to ſhew the 
ſtrength and beauties of ſome larger paſla- 


2 Col. iii. 22. Epheſ. vi. 6. Ma & seu 
5 eee Nai 


quis fc be due voces eleganter bore uae — 


Ad vii. gr. xviii. 14. 2 Tim. ii. If. g- 
n ven 54 Oc. 2 Tim. i. 6. ot F Orcas a- 
4 x Hellen. f. p. 345. Wells. 2 Cor. vi. 14. 
Cololf. ii. 4. Choice os and vigorous compound 
170 are happily united in that glorious paſſage, 1 Tim. 

, 


I . ges 
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ges of the New Teſtament, I think it n 
improper to ſele& a few of the ſhorter ou 
of great numbers. 

When St. Paul declares of himſelf that Ie 
was exceſſroely mad againſt the Chriſtians, x4 
eu; YuariuewO wo; ', could the out. 
rageous zeal and fierceneſs of the perſecy. 
tor, or the pious indignation and ſorrow 
of the penitent afterward, haye been ex. 
preſs'd with a more forcible and compre- 
henfive brevity ? Chriſtian charity muſt not 
only be fincere, but intenſe and feryent; 
which we learn from the great St. Paul in 
the moſt perſuaſive and exalted manner; 
Ti gingdtaglz & annAss piaboopport. The 
beauty of this fine paſſage as much exceeds 
thoſe moſt celebrated in the foreign claſſics, 
as Chriſtianity improyes the goodneſs, and 
heightens the endearments of nature. In 
the Goſpel we have new motives and exam- 
ples of charity, and emphatical expreſſions 
of it; which were not known to the world 
before God was manifeſted in the fleſh. Cou'd 
the goodneſs and gracious condeſcention of 


* Ads xxvi. 11. 

> Rom. xii. 10. Ou M ubvoy. ono 
N djamiu, dvd x Ev x, 
Chry ſoſt. in loc. | 


— 
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the Almighty be ſet off in a mote wonder- 
fil and engaging manner than it is in the 
divine Epiſtle to the Hebrews ? 

In the day that I took hold of their hand to 
bring them out of Egypt. The Father of 
ſpirits, to endear himſelf to mankind, and 
more effectually to encourage our hopes 
and dependance on his graciouſneſs and 
truth, accommodates himſelf to our infir- 
mities ; and ſpeaks to us in language that 
we underſtand with moſt caſe, and hearken 
to with moſt pleaſure and ſatisfaction. Our 
heavenly Father addreſſes and applies to us 
in language that, naturally flows from that 
moſt dear relation, that of a parent being 
the moſt quickly and anxiouſly tender, and 
the moſt ſincerely and deeply affectionate 
of all relations betwixt rational creatures. 

When Homer has made a pompous de- 
ſcription of his Jupiter ſitting in majeſty 
on the top of mount 14a*, how are all his 
bright and ſparkling expreſſions obſcur'd 
and extinguiſhed, if tet in compariſon with 
that very ſhort but ſuperlatively glorious 
deſcription of the Lord and Heir of all 


# Heb. viii. 9. 
* Hom. IAQ. y. 41, &c. 


Q things, 
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things, & Wire. N Sed; which 
ſeems to be derived from that great 
in the P/alms, a paſſage of the divineſt 
poetry and ſublimity*®. The Lord is high 
above all nations, and his glory above 5 
heavens. Who is like unto the Lord our God, 
who dwelleth on hizh © Who humbleth him- 
ſelf to behold the things that are in heaven and 
in the earth ? 

That God would fulfil all the benevolence of 
his goodneſs, Tramy eb & dh , 
is the ſhorteſt, and moſt charming, and 
emphatical repteſentation that is any where 
to be found of that immenſe graciouſneſs 
and adorable benignity, which no words or 
thoughts can fully expreſs ; but was never 
ſo happily and fo fully expreſs'd as here. 

God is the Saviour of all men, eſpecially of 

 believers*, is a beautiful ſentence of vigo- 
rous ſtrength and clean comprehenſive bre- 
vity. That ever-bleſſed Being is kind and 
good to the ungrateful and wicked. He 

| 8 thoſe by his providence, who deny 
1 feeds wretches with his an 


$ Heb. vii. 26. 

s Pal. cxiii. 4, J, 6. Vid. Hammond on the Plc 

7. 2 Theſl. i. 11. | 

* Seb —— cf nne db, wang ma: 
1 Tim. iv. 10. 


who 
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- who tutn it into wantonneſs and occaſions 
of profane abuſe. He lays his hand upon 
thoughtleſs wretches that are taking deſpe- 
nte ſteps to their own ruin; and plucks 
em back when they are juſt falling from a 
precipice. The eternal Majeſty waits with 
wonderful long-ſuffering and goodneſs for 
the reformation of lewd and obſtinate mor- 
tals; emphatically expoſtulates with em, 
and condeſcends to entreat and beſeech em 
to become wiſe, and qualify themſelves for 
his infinite mercies, in language that at once 
cauſes admiration, gratitude, joy, fear and 
trembling in every intelligent and pious 
reader. 

All the loftieſt flights of pagan theology 
and eloquence on this head are low and 
fluttering to the inconceivable ſublimity of 
thoſe moſt marvellous paſſages in the Old 
and New Teſtament writers. As I hve, 
ſaith the Lord God, I have no pleaſure in the 
death of the wicked : but that the wicked man 
turn from his way and live." Turn ye, turn 
Je from your evil ways ; for why will ye die, 
O houſe of Iſrael» ? God was in Chriſt recon- 
ciling the world to himſelf — Now then we 


9 Ezek. xxxiii. 11. xviii. 23. 


Q 2 | are 
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are ambaſſadors for Chriſt, as though Cod did 
beſeech you by us, we pray you in Chriſt's fea 
be ye reconciled to God. But God is eſpe. 
cially the Saviour of thoſe who believe, 
He is their immortal Friend and Saviour ; 
_ treats them with. peculiar care and tender. 
neſs ; turns the troubles and ſufferings of 
this life to their advantage, and makes their 
enemies their benefactors :- he bleſſes them 
with peace and ſatisfaction; fills them with 
joy in believing, and ſtrong hopes of his 
future mercies : he has promiſed to be their 
God and Guide to death ; and after to re- 
ceive them to himſelf ; and to be their ex- 
ceeding great reward. 


2 Cor. v. 19, 20. St. Chryſoſtom greatly admires the 
charity of theſe paſſages, and enters into an accurate 
examination of their various and vigorous beauties. 


Els dzx/mlu mira Abr, vu VayCairwny vis; 
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C HAP. III. 


herein an Account is given of the ge- 
nuine natural eloquence and exce l- 
lencies of the ſacred writers of the 
New Teſtament in general, with 
ſome obſervations of antient and mo- 


dern authors upon their ſtyle. 


HERE are ſeveral conſider- 
able writers that are poſſeſs d 


a”, 
— 
7 . 


of the old notion and traditio- 
nary fancy of improper Greek, ſoleciſms 
and harſh language in ſome places of the 
New Teſtament, who yet in the main haye 
been obliged, by the reſiſtleſs evidence of 
truth, to acknowledge the true eloquence, 
and genuine beauties and graces of the ſtyle 
of the divine writers. 
Gataker tells us, that it is far from him to 


charge the yenerable amanuenſes of the 


2 Holy 
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Holy ſpirit with unpoliteneſs, ſordid baſe, 
neſs or barbariſm ; and readily allows, that 
with appearance of ſoleciſms (which are 
moſt common in the beſt authors of the 
world in all languages) the inſpir'd writers 
have gravity, majeſty, vehemence, perſpi- 
cuity and beauty *. 

Piſcator, Beæa, Caſtalio, Eraſmus, and a 
great many others haye in ſome places ſpo- 
ken with high and juſt admiration and tran, 
port of the graces and perfections of their 
language. We have already heard what 
Beza meant by the ſoleciſms pretended to 
be in the New Teſtament ; and how little 
they are in his opinion to the prejudice of 
that ſacred book. Let us hear him as to 
the ſtyle of the New Teſtament in other 
reſpe&s, eſpecially of the Epiſtles of St. 
Paul: Speaking of the plainneſs and ſim- 
plicity of his language, I am ſo far, ſays 
« he, from blaming that, that I cannot 
u ſufficiently admire it. Yet when St. Paul 
« has a mind to thunder, I do not ſee what 
« can be imagined more ſtrong and vehe- 
ment. To produce one example out of 
« many; let the ſpecch which he made 


* * Gat. de ſtyl. N. T. p. 89. 


«K to 
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« to the church of Epheſus be read ; who 
« can read it without tears? What ſhall we 
« ſay of him when he deſcribes the en- 
gagement betwixt the fleſh and the ſpi- 
« rit? when he earneſtly beſeeches the 
« Philippians ? when he expoſes the vain 
« eloquence of the Corinthians? when he 
« teſtifies his love to his countrymen ? then 
« what gravity is there in John? what 
freedom and majeſty appears in Peter? 

Nor do I ſpeak this only of the ſenſe 
and things themſelves, but of the words 
« and way of expreſſion, &. 

Eraſmus tells us, that the language of the 
Apoſtles is not only unpolite and rugged, 
but imperfe&, confus d, and ſometimes has 
ſoleciſms in it. And after, as if he in- 
tended to ſave other people the trouble of 
anſwering his bold aſſertions, he adds: A 
ſimplicity of language pleas d the Holy 
Spirit, but pure and incorrupt, and free 


Bea in Act. x. 46. p. 454 | 
That you may ſee I don't aggravate, I have put 
down the civilities that great man pays to the in d 
writers in his own words: Nu? fit ut Apoſftolorum ſermy 
nn ſolim fit impolitus & inconditus, verum etiam imper- 
fetus, perturbatus, aliquaties plane ſoleciſſans ? On At 
x. 38. This in modern Engliſh would be, The ftyle of the 
New Teftament" is baſe, vulgar, idiotic, full of barbariſms, 
ſoleciſms and abſurditicr. Vid. Bez. in loc. vis. Ads 


. 38, 
Q 4 from 
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from thoſe inconveniencies which uſe to 
hinder the underſtanding the things or do- 
ctrines deliver d. Now how ſuch language, 
as this critic pronounces that of the inſpird 
writers of the New Teſtament to be, can 
have a pure and incorrupt ſimplicity, and 
anſwer the defign of the eternal ſpirit of 
reaſon and perſuaſion in making it eaſy and 
intelligible to mankind, muſt be referred to 
the determination of common ſenſe. The 
learned critic proceeds: The Greek inter- 
« preters labour and {ſweat over theſe wii. 
« ters, when Demoſthenes and Plato were 
« eaſy and perſpicuous to them. 

The anſwer to this 1s ready : A great part 
of the New Teſtament is much eaſier than 
Demoſthenes and Plato; and the difficulties 
in that moſt noble hook chiefly. ariſe not 
from the language, but the ſublime myſte- 
rics and doctrines contained in it. 

And what pains ſoever a man ſpends in 
ſtudying thoſe ineſtimable volumes, as a 
modeſt ſcholar and ſound chriſtian, not as 
a ſupercilious critic and caviller, will be 
fully recompenſed with exalted ſatisfaction 
and bleſſed improvements, both in know- 
ledge and virtue. He goes on: How 


« aften does Origen complain that Paul 
« wants 


\ 
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« wants the purity of the Greek language? 
How often is he offended at his tranſpo- 
« ſitions, want of conſequence, and am- 
'« higuous expreſſions? The Apoſtles 
« tearn'd their Greek not from the orations 
« of Demoſthenes, but from the talk of the 
« yulgar. ” As to Origen's complaints 
we ſhall ſpeak a word in its proper place. 
But if either he or this author was 
offended with St. Paul for his tranſpoſi- 
tions, &c. he muſt be offended with De- 
moſthenes, 7 hucidides, and all the ſublimeſt 
authors that ever writ, in whom you find 
the ſame departures from plain grammar, 
the ſame noble liberties. | 
Some of the ſacred ws were, we be- 
lieve, acquainted with the beſt authors of 
Greece ; and don't underftand how any of 
them could learn Greek from the vulgar. 
They muſt be furniſh'd with the language 
of foreign countries before they were qua- 
lify'd to preach the Goſpel to them. But 
they had an inſtructor infinitely ſuperior to 
all teachers upon earth, high or low. How- 
eyer the great critics and writers of antiqui- 
ty do not ſo much undervalue the ſpeech 
of the generality of the people. Althoꝰ, 


# fays the incomparable Tully, in other 
matters, 
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<« matters, that chiefly excels which is far. 
« theft remov d from the underſtangi 
and apprehenſion of the unskilfut ; ye, 
« in ſpeaking, tis the greateſt fault ſcom- 
« fully to go off from the vulgar kind 
“of ſpeech, and the cuſtom of common 
„ ſenſes, ” 

As to Hebraiſms, ſome foreign words and 
phraſes, and ſome peculiarities in the ſacred 
writers, we have given ſome account alrea. 
dy, and believe they cannot prejudice any 
perſons of ſound judgment and ingenuity, 
The Hebrew and oriental forms of ſpeech, 

des the reaſons and neceſſity of em in 
other reſpects, will certainly heighten the 
pleaſure of ſuch readers; becauſe they add 
variety and majeſty to the divine book, 

The other foreign words and phraſes, and 
peculiarities are not very many; and will 
not be objected againſt by impartial gentle- 
men. There are ſome foreign words, and 
peculiar phraſes and expreſſions as bold and 
hard to be reconcil'd to the reaſon and ana- 
logy of grammar in the beſt authors of the 
pureſt age of Greece. 


5 Tull, Je Orat. 1. ps 6. Ed. Pearce. 


9. 2, Now 
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4. 2. Now that there is true natural 
eloquence, various beauties, and ſub- 
lime excellencies in the ſacred writers of 
the New Teſtament, will, I. hope, be 
clearly and fully ſhewn in the ſequel of 
this Eſſay. 

To prove the eloquence of the ſacred 
writers, we are to conſider that there are 
two ſorts of eloquence. The one only fo 
call'd and efteem'd by people of weak 
judgment and vicious taſte, empty ſophiſts 
and rhetoricians ; which conſiſts of over- 
labour d and poliſh'd periods, gawdy em- 
beliſhments, artificial tranſitions, words that 
ſound big, and ſignify little, formal figures; 
an affected ſpruceneſs, and exceſſive deli- 
cacy of ſtyle. This affectation and forma- 
lity the ſacred writers are utter ſtrangers to. 
This is a vain and childiſh eloquence de- 
ſpis d and rejected by all the great and wiſe 
men among the Greeks and Romans, To 
crates, though pure and clean in his lan- 
guage, is not of equal value with the other 
genuine claſſics ; becauſe he is too ſo- 
licitous about poliſhing and evening his 
periods; and is more remarkable for an 


empty 
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empty elegance and artificial turn of w 
than for noble and vigorous thoughts“. 
This falſe-nam'd and counterfeit elo. 
quence the great Socrates diſavows in the 
very expreſſion of St. Peter — It does not 
become me to appear before you at this ag, 
like a boy, affettedly turning and Iaboucing 
words . Yet though he diſavows the tink. 
ling ſtyle, and falſe eloquence of ſophiſty, 
he was a great maſter of true natural clo. 
quence ; if we will take the judgment of 
the antients, particularly of Cicero himſelf, 
as great a judge and example of eloquence 
as Greece or Rome can produce. © He was, 
« ſays that ſound critic, by the teſtimony 
« of all the learned, and the judgment of 
« all Greece, to whatſoever he turn'd his 
« genius, without diſpute, the chief of all 
« their orators and philoſophers in pru- 
« dence and ſharpneſs, in pleaſantneſs and 


Tull. de Orar. 3. p. 342. 

7 fHaañorn , wnasds O-, Plat. Apol. Soc. 
p. 2. Ed. Camb. is an artifcial, deluſtve, plauſible fall 
word or ſpeech. So the oriental tranſlators of the New 
Teſtament tranſlate it in St. Peter. So the great Plate 
takes it: Oi wu mAdgns dM" dae en %. _—_ 

. 216. 1. f. ante D. Vid. St. Chryſoſt. in St. ohan. 
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« cloſe and quick diſcernment : in elo- 
« quence, variety, and copiouſneſs . 

The great St. Paul, when he tells the 
(rizthians that he came not to them in ex- 
cellency of ſpeech or wiſdom, only rejects the 
yan philoſophy and ſophiſtical eloquence 
of the pagan world; and ſuch methods of | 
ſetting himſelf off, as the intruders and 
falſe Apoſtles us'd, who made a party 
gainſt him. On which words this is St. 
Chry/oſfom's paraphraſe — © I came not to 
you framing ſyllogiſms, or falſe and cap- 

« tious reaſonings. 

2. True native eloquence conſiſts in pro- | 
per and perſpicuous words, in uſeful and (- 
found ſenſe, in clear and convincing reaſon ; | 
in ſhort, in ſuch a ſtyle and manner of 
ſpeaking as is proper and ſuitable to the 
ſubject; and ſuch as is apt to teach, to 
affect, and-perſuade ', 

Of this the ſacred writers, and particu- 
larly St. Paul, ſo rudely attack'd by ſome 
critics, were great maſters. St. Pau did 
not pretend to conquer the ſophiſtry, power N 
and prejudices of Fews and Pagans by any 


Tull. de Orat. 305, 306. 


1 Cor. Ii. 1. Evo uis ,d d ovpio a. 
„Tull. de Orat. 56, 295, 252. 
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wiſdom or eloquence merely human : He 
had the power of miracles, the aſſiſtance of 
the eternal ſpirit of reaſon and perſuaſion 
that enabled him to conquer all oppoſition 
and extend the triumphs of the croſs thro 
the whole world. Yet theſe divine gif 
and graces did not ſuperſede his own naty. 
ral or acquir'd abilities. He did not lahow 
after the beauties of language and elg. 
quence, but they naturally attended and 
accompanied the fervor and wiſdom of his 
ſpirit. As we believe neither he nor the 
other inſpir'd writers ſtudy'd or labour{ 
their periods; yet we find in their writing 
periods as full, as noble, as agreeably diver. 
ſify d as any Greece or Rome can produce, 
When the great Apoſtle ſays of himſelf, that 
he was rude in ſpeech', in my opinion he 
| ſpeaks not of his writings, but his diſcourſe 
and preaching, when he proy'd every thing 
by a miracle. Rude in ſpeech is one that 
ſpeaks plain language, like a private and 
ordinary perſon ; and ſuch language mul 
be us'd to the perſons he was to addrels. 


> 2 Cor. xi. 6. 
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« But by this, ſays the great and judi- 

« cious Dr. Stillingfieet *, the Apoſtle does 

« not reje& manly and majeſtic eloquence z 

« for that were to renounce the beſt uſe of 
« ſpeech to the convincing and perſuading 
« mankind, He only aſcribes the ſucceſs 
« of his preaching not to his own unaſſiſted 
« abilities, or mere human methods of per- 
« ſuading ; but to the bleſſing of God, and 
« the demonſtration of miracles giving full 
« power and efficacy to his words. For 
though the Apoſtle has no ſtudied turns 
« nor affected cadences, and does not ſtrict- 
« ly obſerve (no true genius does) the 
« rhetoricians rules in the nice placing of 
« his words ; yet there 1s great ſignificancy 
« in his words, height in his expreſſion, 
force in his reaſonings, and, when occaſion 
« is, a very artificial and engaging way of 
« infinuating into the mind of his hearers. 
« Witneſs his ſpeech at Athens on the occa- 
« fion of the inſcription on the altar to the 
© unknown God, and before Agrippa and 
“ Feftus, &c. ” 


t, 462. Paulus Greci 


Volume of Sermons IV. p. 
penè ſermonis fuir im 
non ita judicirunt A 
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ieron. Atqui de Paulo 
. Neque Portius Feſtus 
barbarè nimis & obſcurè loqueretur. Beza in 
Apoſt. x, 46. - 
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This conceſſion of St. Paul is by ſome 
thought to be ironical, as ſeyeral paſſage 
in this epiſtle and others muſt be; 4. 
ape gun in the firſt verſe cannot be pu 
farther than for the neceſſity of a modeſt 
defence of himſelfs. According to the no- 
tion of the excellent Dr. Bulls, St. Paul in 
this place does not ſpeak of his ſtyle or the 
character of his language; but rather owns 
himſelf to be an indifferent ſpeaker by rea- 
ſon of ſome bodily infirmity, which ren- 
der'd his perſon leſs graceful, and his ſpeech 
and delivery leſs acceptable. He repreſents 
the ſchiſmatical Corinthians and their de- 
ceivers as ſcornfully inſulting him, that his 
bodily preſence was weak, and his ſpeech 
contemptible ® : Though the malice and im- 
pudence of the falſe pretenders cou'd not 
hinder em from acknowledging that his let- 
ters were weighty and powerful”. 

And though it ſhould be allow'd (which 
is not reaſonable) that St. Paul ſpeaks of 
his ſtyle and manner of writing, 'tis the 
opinion of the beſt and greateſt number of 


4 Vid. Lock on place. 1 Cor. iv. 8. Vid. Chryſol. 
in loc. 


5 Sermons and Diſcourſes Vol. I, p. 203, 204 
s *A dwg, infirm, weak or ſickly. 
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commentators, and many of them alſo poſ- 
ſeſꝰ d and prejudic'd with the notion of ſole- 
ciſms in the New Teftament, that the impu- 
dence of falſe Apoſtles cou'd not but own, 
what the modeſty of the true Apoſtle and 
faithful ſervant of Feſas Chriſt ſuppreſſes 
and conceals. Beza ſpeaks very fully upon 
this text ; What, was St. Paul ignorant 
« of ſpeaking, and mute, as Jerom ſuppo- 
« ſes? No; L rather follow the opinion of 
« Chryſoſtom and the moſt learn'd of the 
« Grectans, and indeed reaſon itfelf. Tho' 
he did not want the natural and genuine 
« ornaments of vigorous eloquence, yet I 
« acknowledge he would not make uſe of 
« the ſophiſtical arts of falſe rhetoric, It 
« being his intention to carry mens minds 
« to Chriſt by the power of the ſpirit ; not 
« to allure 'em by fawning ſpeeches after 
the manner of flatterers. But when 1 
« more nearly view the nature and cha- 
« rater of his language, I find no gran- 
« deur of ſpeech in Plato himſelf like to 


« him, as often as he pleaſes to thunder 
« out the myſteries of God; no vehemence - 
« in Demoſthenes equal to him, when he 
* propoſes to terrify mens minds with the 
fear of diyine judgments ; or to warn 

| R them, 
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them, and draw em to the contempla- 
« tion of God's goodneſs, or to exhort em 
cc to the duties of piety and charity. In a 
« word, I can find no method of teaching 
more exact even in Ariſſotlè and Galen, 
« though very excellent maſters. 
“The letters written by St. Paul, ſays 
« Piſcator, prove him to be endu'd with 
« 2 certain natural or rather divine elo- 
« quence ; though he deſignedly abſtaing 
« from the varniſh of falſe and unnatural 
&« rhetoric. ” 
Dr. Whitby has this remark upon the place, 
« 'This cannot refer to his want of elo- 
« quence or rhetorical artifice in his com- 
« poſitions; for this ſeems equally wanting 
« in the Epiſtles of St. Peter and St. James; 
« it therefore muſt refer to ſome imper- 
« fection in his ſpeech, which they, the 
« falſe apoſtles, had not. We agree 
with this learned gentleman, that none of 
the Apoſtles regarded rhetorical artifice in 
their compoſitions ; and hope he will agree 
with us, that he who cannot ſee true and 
genuine eloquence in the apoſtolical wri- 
tings is unqualify'd to be a critic, For 
though the Doctor has made eloquence and 


rhetorical artifice equiyalent expreſſions, tis 
| certain 
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certain they are different things, and one 
may be where the other 1s not. 

In purſuance of what we have before 
advanc'd, tis not unuſual in the beſt ora- 
tors to conceal or leſſen their own elo- 
quence, in order to inſinuate what they ſay 
with more force and advantage. Indeed 
nothing can be more noble and eloquent 
than that very chapter where St. Paul 
ſpeaks of the rudeneſs of his ſpeech. © Be- 
« ing forc'd, ſays the great St. Auguſtin, 
« for- the preſerving his authority, and 
preventing the perverſion of the Corin- 
« thians, to extol himſelf in that place 
« where he declares the folly of ſo doing 
Ein ordinary caſes and without neceſ- 

« fity — with what eloquence and wiſ- 
dom doth he perform it? 

The ſacred writers are earneſt and fer- 
vent: they ſpeak of things within their 
knowledge; are thoroughly acquainted 
with, and zealouſſy concern'd in the im- 
portance of the great things they deliver. 
Theſe good diſpoſitions and qualifications 
produce a ſtyle natural, unaffected and 
lively ; which is admirably fitted to con- 
vince and inflame the readers. For he that 


hears or reads will never be effeFually _ 
R 2 med. 7 
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med, unleſs the diſcomſe come to him fervem 
and glowing i. 

The ſtyle of the Goſpel is even, clear 
and uniform ; has all the excellencies which 
Tully and great authors after him, require 
to the conſummation of an hiſtorian : the 
order is regular, the dition pure, pleaſant, 
ſhort and noble. 

Our bleſſed Saviour, in his ſermon upon 
the mount, delivered himſelf with the ut- 
moſt dignity and authority, in terms per- 
fetly becoming the great teacher and lay. 
giver of mankind. His method is plain and 
natural; his expreſſions conciſe and clear; 
and the diction beautiful and majeſtic. That 
Divine Perſon ſpoke to the wonder of his 
hearers with full authority and aſſurance; 
and with a mighty power and conviction. 
It may not be improper or diſagreeable to 
hear the learned and judicious Mr. Reading 
ſpeak upon this ſubje& in different words 
much to the ſame purpoſes. - 


8 Tull. Orator. 162. I. 14 Nec unquam is, qui 
audiret, incenderetur, niſi ardens ad eum peryenuret 
Oratio. | | 

9 Mr. Reading's Life of Chriſt, p. 132, 133- 
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« This whole ſermon was ſo ſubſtan- 
« tial and momentous, deliver'd with fo 
much plainneſs and perſpicuity, and with 
« ſuch majeſty and authority, ſo different 
from the formal and unedifying lectures 
« of the Scribes, that it had a wonderful 
« influence upon the people ; they were 
« aftoniſh'd at it. 

« That admirable diſcourſe in St, John, 
« whereby our Saviour took leave of his 
« Apoſtles, ſays a great man, expreſſes 10 
« much wiſdom and goodneſs, ſuch care 
« and concernment for his poor diſciples to 
« ſypport their ſpirits when he ſhould be 
gone, that he ſeems only to take care to 
« comfort them, and takes no notice of his 
« own approaching agonies. © In that 
« farewell diſcourſe the chief myſteries, 
« dodrines and moſt ſoyereign conſolations 
« of Chriſtianity are in one view, and 
« in the' moſt ſatisfactory, moving and 
« emphatical manner repreſented and laid 
before us: never was majeſty and divine 
« power expreſſed in terms of greater 
* magnificence and loftineſs ; nor infi- 
« nite goodneſs and compaſſion deſcrib'd 
in words ſo encouraging, in language 

R 3 « of 
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« of ſuch gracious and adorable conde. 
“ ſcenſion ”. 

« IT am very confident, ſays a polite and 
« ſound critic, whoever reads the Goſpels 
« with an heart as much prepar'd in fayour 
« of them, as when he fits down to Vigil 
« or Homer, will find no paſlage there 
« which is not told with more natural 
cc force than any epiſode in either of 
« thoſe wits, who were the chief of mere 
«© mankind*.”, 

The canonical letters of the Apoſtles are 
generally written in an eaſy, pleaſant and 
familiar ſtyle, very proper to inſtruct, move 
and engage. Tis highly entertaining and 
inſtructive to both the learned and the 
pious reader to obſerve, that in many 
paſſages the plaineſt and moſt unlearn d 
of the ſacred college are, by the noble- 
neſs of their ſubje&, and the aſſiſtance and 


As is the majeſty of thoſe divine diſcourſes, ſo is 
the mercy of them. One great end of our Saviour's 
declaration of his ſovereign majeſty and intereſt both 
in heaven and earth, in ſuch variety of noble and full 
terms, ſeems to be the more „ to adminiſter 
ſtrong conſolations to his ſorrowful diſciples; to en. 
courage their entire dependence upon his protection, and 
their ex pedtation of all happineſs from his infinite power 
and goodneſs. r 

Guardian Vol. I. Ne 21. p. 85. 
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inſpiration of their divine director, rais'd 
to a ſurprizing grandeur and ſublimity of 
ſtyle : and that even the plain fiſherman 
St. Peter, without the advantage of learning 
and polite education, is ſometimes equal in 
the marvellous and majeſtic to the learned 
ſcholar of Gamaliel, and great Doctor of the 
Gentiles. Theſe ineftimable writings have 
equal plainneſs and power ; are ſuited to 
the capacities of the weakeſt, as well as 
the conviction of the wiſeſt. They have 
ſtrong ſenſe in common words ; and plain- 
neſs with ſublimity. They have no unna- 
tural rants, no ſwelling words of yanity ; 
but the amiable, great and noble ſimpli- 
city of language reigns in them; and they 
always give their reader an undiſguis'd and 
moving deſcription of all the ſentiments-of 
man's heart, 

The ſacred writers are, as we hinted be- 
fore, ſincere good men, entirely poſſeſs'd 
with their ſubject, fully perſuaded of its 
truth, and vehemently affected with its 
infinite importance : Therefore their lan- 
guage is proper and emphatical, the natu- 
ral reſult and product of ſuch ſound prin- 
ciples; ſuch an impartial regard for truth, 


ſuch love and reverence for the majeſty of 
R 4 God, 
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God, and ſuch unfeigned good-will to man. 
kind?. And certainly the ſublime notions, 
myſteries, and morals of the New Teſſa. 
ment, with the immenſe variety of the 
hiſtorical narration, expreſs'd in a plain un. 
affected ſtyle, and a graceful and beautiful 
ſimplicity, with the appearance of ſome 
little confuſion, ſoleciſms, and negle& of 
grammar (as ſome judge) will give greater 
pleaſure and improvement to men of taſte 
and genius, and better deſerve the title of 
eloquence with capable judges, than all the 
tedious exactneſs, meaſur'd periods, and 
ſpruce embclliſhments of low and conceited 
writers; who are rather ſcrupulous than 
judicious, who are deficient in ſenſe, and 
ſuperfluous in words. Nature and reaſon 
confirm this ; and the great men of all ages 
and countries have been of this ſentiment, 
and will be for ever. 

Longinus in effect throughout his whole 
book tells you, That the great and im- 
mortal wits of antiquity rais'd their repu- 
tation and .charm'd and conquer'd man- 
kind by the greatneſs and ſublimity of 
their thoughts; which made em often 


3 PeQtus eſt enim quod diſertos facit, & vis mentis. 
Quincil. Inſtit. or. 10. p. 605%. 
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overlook leſſer matters, and deſpiſe a ſcru- 
pulous Accuracy 9. 

Demetrius Phalereus ſays, * Too much 
« accuracy is a mark of a low genius : 
« That a ſtrong paſſion will only admit of 
« plain and unaffected language; and that 
« too much ſcruple and labour about the 
« equal meaſure of the ſeveral members 
« of a period, and the oppoſitions being 
« perpetually preſery'd, checks the vehe- 
« mence of the thought, and enfeebles the 
« diſcourſe *, ” Tully tells us, That 
« words and expreſſions are always in his 
« judgment ſufficiently adorn'd, if they be 
« ſuch, that they ſeem to proceed from the 
« ſubje& and nature of the thing itſelf* ”. 

Let us hear a noble ſcholar and critic of 
our own, It is certainly a fault in ora- 
« tory to be curious in the choice of 
« words ; a bold period, though againſt 
* rule, will pleaſe more than to be always 
in phraſe; and a decent negligence is 
«* often a beauty in expreſſion, as well as 
« dreſs; whereas by being over correct, 
Hor always flouriſhing, our periods become 

* Longin. de Sublim. c. 33, 34, 37. + 180, &c. 


Demet. Phaler. c. 27. p. 23. 
Tull. de Orat. p. 176. 
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« either too luſcious or too ſtiff,” « WhO. 
« ever looks into the laws of the Goſpel, 
« ſays the learned Biſhop Kidder *, ma 
ec ſoon diſcern that it is a bleſſed inſtitu- 
4 tion — It is full of weighty principles, 
« of divine and heavenly precepts, of the 
c“ moſt endearing and pathetic motives to 
“ obedience. It hath nothing trifling in it, 
cc but is fraught with a wiſdom that is di- 
cc 

cc 


« vine; and is plac'd above the contempt 
c and ſcorn of men. It commends itſelf to 
ce the conſciences of all that are ingenuous 
« and inquiſitive : and no man will ſpeak 
evil of it, but a fool that underſtands it 
& not, or the debauch'd ſinner who is con- 
e demned by its precepts, and denounc'd 
i againſt by its ſevereſt menaces. The 
great Picus Mirandulanus ſpeaks with excel- 
lent judgment in his letter to Hermolaus 
Barbarus The holy ſcripture, ſays he, 
« is not only capable of perſuading and 
„ moving; but it conſtrains, it drives, it 
„ forces. The words of the law ſeem to 
« be rude and barbarous; but they are 
powerful, full of life and fire, piercing 


7 Baker's Reflex. on Learning, Chap. 4. p- ſl, 5. 
" Demonſtrar- of Meſſias, P. 1. p. yo | 
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« the moſt ſecret receſſes of the ſoul ; and 
« transform the whole man by a marvel- 
« ous change.” © Tis impoſſible, ſays 
« the excellent Du Pin, who cites this au- 
« thor, to form a righter judgment of the 
« ſtyle of holy ſcripture ; and this opinion 
« is much more becoming not only a chri- 
« ftian but alſo a wiſe man, than that of 
« ſome grammarians, who have had ſo lit- 
« tle ſenſe, as to deſpiſe the ſtyle of the 
« holy ſcripture, and diſſuade chriſtians 
« from reading it for fear of corrupting 
« their ſtyle ; whereas nothing can be more 
« proper to form and eleyate the mind, and 
« give it a true taſte of eloquence, than the 
« ſacred writings ?. ”” I finiſh this chapter 
with an admirable paſſage out of Mr. Le/ley* ; 
« The heathen orators have admir'd the 
« ſublime of the ſtyle of our ſcriptures. 
„No writing in the world comes near it, 
« even with all the diſadyantage of our 
« tranſlation, which, being oblig'd to be 
« literal, muſt loſe much of the beauty of 
it.“ Aſter this great man has very juſtly 
prais'd the Plainneſs and ſuccinctneſs of the 


. Du Fin, Cn of O. and N. Teſt. B. 1. Ch. 10. 
Sec. 1. p. 269. Eng. Tranſ. London, 1699. 
: - Demonſtration of Chriſtianity, p- 153, 154- 
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hiſtorical part, the melody of the Pain, 
the inſtruction of the Proverbs, and the ma. 
jeſty of the Prophets, he is tranſported with 
a pious and juſt admiration of that eaſy 
ſweetneſs which is 10 charming, ſo prey. 
lent in the New Teſtament. © Where, ſay, 
“ he, the glory of heaven is ſet forth in x 
« grave and moving expreſſion; which 
« yet reaches not the height of the ſubject; 
<« not like the flights of rhetoric, which ſet 
cc out ſmall matters in great words. But 
« the holy ſcriptures touch the heart; raiſe 
« expectation, confirm our hope; ftrength- 
“ en our faith; give peace of conſcience 
« and joy in the Holy Ghoſt, which is in- 
« expreſſible. I ſubjoin to this juſt and 
admirable account of this great man of the 
nobleneſs and natural eloquence of the ſacred 
writers in general, an account of a particu- 
lar paſſage in St. Luke by a very ſound and 
judicious critic ; which I always read with 
pleaſure, only inferior to that which the di- 
vine original gives me. Tis the account of 
the manner of our Saviour's joining with two 
diſciples on the way to Emmaus, as an or- 
dinary traveller, and taking the privilege as 
ſuch to enquire of them what occaſion'd a 
ſadneſs in their countenances, &c. 

| « Their 
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« Their wonder, ſays he, 
« ſo near Jeruſalem ſhou'd be a 3 to 


« what had paſs d there; their acknowledg- 
ment to one they met accidentally that 
they had believed in this prophet; and 
that now the third day after his 
they were in doubt as to their pl 
« hope, which occaſion d the heavineſs he 
took notice of; are all in a 
ſtyle which men of letters call the great 
and noble ſimplicity. The attention of 
« the diſciples, when he expounded the 
« ſcriptures concerning himſelf, his offer- 
« ing to take his leave of them, their fond- 
« neſs of his ſtay, and the manifeſtation of 
« the great gueſt whom they had enter- 
« tain'd, while he was yet at meat with 
« them, are aH incidents which wonder- 
« fully pleaſe the imagination of a chriſtian 
« reader ; and give to him ſomething of 
« that touch of mind which the brethren 
« felt, when they ſaid one to another, Did 
« not our hearts burn within us while he 
« talked to us by the way, and while he open- 
ed to us the ſcriptures* ? 
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CHAP. IV. 


Wherein a fuller account is given of 
the judgment of the fathers, and 
particularly of the Greek fathers, 
upon the ſtyle and eloquence of the 
ſacred writers of the New Teſta 


ment. 


1 55 7) IOW far the Greek fathers were 
b 2 judges of the ſtyle of the New 
(WD Teſtament, I do not pretend to 
diſpute. That. the ſacred writers ſhunn'd 
all ſcrupulous and artful compoſition of 
words, and what the Scriptures call the 
wiſdom of men; and that divine provi- 
dence accommodated the language of ſcrip- 
ture not only to the learned among the 
Greeks, but to the idiotiſm of the multitude, 
and that the forcible eloquence of their 
ſanctity, and the loftineſs of their thoughts 


and ſentiments excus'd and made up the 
want 
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want of elegance in their words, and the 
ſimplicity or lowneſs of their ſtyle in ſome 
places, we ſhall readily allow ; and believe 
it cannot contradict any thing we have af- 
firmed, nor do the leaſt prejudice to the 
ſacred cauſe we are humbly defending. To 
affirm that the language of the New Teſta- 
ment is ſometimes idiotical, is to ſay nothing 
in this diſpute, becauſe we grant it; and 
people of different ſeutiments from us, can 
make no advantage of it : the language of 
the ſublimeſt authors of Greece is, upon 
occaſion, idiotical and vulgar. 

To affirm 'tis baſe and full of barbariſms, 
ſounds a little harſh to a chriſtian ear : but 
boldly to affirm tis abſurd, is abominable, 
and what neither God nor man can bear. 
Can any word be apply'd to thoſe holy 
wntings dictated and directed by the eternal 
ſpirit of wiſdom and perſuaſion, which per- 
petually, and in all good authors bears a 
bad and odious ſenſe? And if it ever be 
taken in a good one, I will give up this 
cauſe for ever. 

That we may the better underſtand what 
were the ſentiments of the fathers concern- 
ing the ſtyle of the New Teſtament, and 
how far we ought to rely upon their judg- 


ment, 
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ment, theſe following things may be conſ. 
dered. 

1. Thoſe fathers, who in ſome place 
have written that the ſacred authors were 
not eloquent, and that the ſtyle of the holy 
ſcriptures was ſometimes idiotical and . 
cou'd not ſpeak of natural and true Y 
quence. They meant that the ſacred wr. 
ters did not affe& rhetorical flouriſhes, and 
the vain pomp and childiſh decorations of 
ſophiſtry. Not one father ever affirm'd 
that there was no eloquence in the ſacred 
books; or that the ſimplicity and plainneſ 
of thoſe admirable writings were mean and 
contemptible. No; entirely on the con- 
trary, they acknowledge them to have an 
inimitable majeſty and grandeur, very con- 
ſiſtent with, and improy'd by ſuch a natu- 
ral and beautiful ſimplicity ?. 

2. Many of the Greek fathers were unac- 
quainted with the Hebrew language ; and 
therefore the oriental phraſes, the Hebraiſms, 
and Syria/ms ſo often found in the New 
Teſtament, gave them offence, and were 
look'd upon by them as blemiſhes of the 
Greek, and plain ſoleciſms. But Hebraiſms 


2 Vid. Du Pin, Hiſt. of Can, of O. and N. T. B. . 
. 10. 
and 
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and foleciſms are, by the acknowledgment 
of our adverſaries, quite different things. 
Father Simon is entirely with us in this; 
« One may further obſerve, ſays he*, that 
« if the antient church writers had under- 
« ftood Hebrew as well as Greek, they would 
« not have found the ſtyle of the ſaered 
« hooks ſo barbarous as ſome of them have 
believed. And ſpeaking particularly 
of the unaccountable boldneſs of St. Ferom's- 
cenfures of the ſacred writers : © I am, ſays 
that learned critic, aſtoniſhed, that St. 
« Fergm, who was maſter of the two lan- 
« guages, has not rather taken this method 
« to explain what appear'd ſingular in their 
« ftyle (i. e. to ſhew the Hebraiſms) than 
« to accuſe the divine writers of ſoleeifms' 
« and barbariſms. | 
;. 'Tis plain that the fathers oſten make 
conceſſions, as to the lowneſs and meanneſs 
of the ſacred writers in their ſtyle, which 
go much too far, that they may the more 
prevalently ſet off the piety, zeal; and inde- 
fatigable diligenee of the preachers and wri- 
ters, and more gloriouſly magnify the power 
and majeſty of God, which ſo wonderfully 


* Hiſt. Crit. du Teſt; Nouveau, c. 26. p- 315. 
S accom- 
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accompanied and proſpered their miniſtry ; 
and accompliſhed fuch mighty works by 
ſuch weak inſtruments. 

The primitive Chriſtians in their diſputes 
with their Pagan adverſaries, generally dropt 
the cloquence of the firſt preachers and wri. 
ters of our holy religion : not that they gaye 
up even that, or belie vd there was no true 
eloquence in them; but they put the cauſe 
upon its ſupreme dignity and merit, the 
ſanctity and purity of the doctrine, the de- 
monſtration of miracles, the ſpeedy victory 
and large triumphs which thoſe deſpis d 
preachers and doctrines made over all the 
prejudice, power, wit, learning and malice 
of the whole World. Tis upon this foot 
that St. Chry/o//fom exhorts Chriſtians freely 
to own that the Apoſtles were 1gnorant or 
unlearned ; ſuch an aecuſation being not 
any reflection on them, but their praiſe and 
glory. St. Chryſo/tom reproves a private 
Chriſtian for pretending to diſpute with a 
Pagan, and preferring the eloquence of St. 
Paul to that of Plato, becauſe he ought to 
have ſtood to the plain and reſiſtleſs proots 
of the divine power and authority of our 
Saviour and his Goſpel, which conquered 
all the oppoſition of earth and hell. Com- 

mon 
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mon Chriſtians are ſeldom much acquainted 
with ſtyle and criticiſm ; and 'tis not pro- 
per for them to enter into diſputes of that 
nature, they having not learning and abili- 
ties to manage em; and the beſt cauſe may 
be expos'd and ſuffer by the ignorance and 
too forward zeal of an incompetent defen- 


der. 


Had this learned father himſelf been plea- 
{cd to engage in the forementioned diſpute, 
| believe no Pagan opponent upon earth 
could have gain'd much advantage; or pro- 
red that the Philoſopher had any mighty 
ſuperiority over the Apoſtle. For there 1s 
not one beauty or grace of genuine and rati- 
onal manly eloquence, but he produces and 
admires in the divine writings of the great St. 
Paul. Therefore, when the ſame father ſays, 
there's no vehemence of oratory in this victo- 
nous preacher, that he ſhews no ſtrength and 
torce of words, but all the contrary ; St. Paul 
being, continues he, illiterate or ignorant to 
the utmoſt degree of ignorance : if his ora- 
tions upon St. Paul be allow'd genuine, and 
the father at all conſiſtent with himſelf, theſe 


Py 
— 
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lowering expreſſions muſt be meant of the 
noiſe and vain bluiter of ſophiſtical and falſe 
eloquence 3 ſuch as the greateſt and beſt 
writers and judges of all * have rejected 
and deſpis d. 

That St. Paul did not want true and na- 
tural eloquence was St. Chrxſoſtom's opinion, 
declar'd in a thouſand places. When the 
objection is made in the fourth book of the 
Prieſthood, that St. Paul himſelf ſeem d to 
neglect eloquence, and declares that he was 
rude in ſpeech, the father anſwers, That ma- 
ny people call'd to holy orders indulg d 
themſelves in neglecting the proper means 
to attain true learning, becauſe they miſtook 
the great Apoſtle, not being able to ſearch 
out the depth of his meaning, nor to under- 
ſtand the ſenſe of his words: © St. Paul 
cc indeed diſavow'd and had no occaſion for 
« the ſuperfluous ornaments, for the jing- 
« ling and ſophiſtry of profane eloquence⸗, 
« but he could with reſiſtleſs force and ve- 
« hemence vindicate the doctrines of truth. 
« And let no man, to excuſe his own idle- 
« neſs, preſume to defpoil the bleſſed Saint 
c of that greateſt of ornaments and higheſt 
« of praiſes. . Whence, I pray, did he con- 


T of Hater Ab ver Tebycliay' 4 del NV Lede 
A τ⁰ι, . De loo: 4 4. p. 186, 188. Camb. « Foun 
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« found the Jes at Damaſcus, when he 
« had not yet begun to work miracles ? 
« How did he baffle the Greeks? and, 
« Why was he ſent to Tarſus ? Was not 
« that after he mightily prevail'd by elo- 
« quence and preſt em ſo cloſe, that when 
« they could not bear the diſgrace of being 
« conquer'd, they were enrag'd and pro- 
« yoked to murder him ? 

Nor can any man ſay that St. Paul was 
« in high admiration with the multitudes for 
« the glory of his miracles ; and that thoſe 
« who engag'd him were conquered by his 
« ſuperior reputation : for hitherto he had 
« only conquered by his eloquence. A- 
« gainſt thoſe perſons who began to ſet up 
« Judaiſm in Antioch, by what means did 
« he engage and contend ? Did the famous 
« Areopagite of that moſt ſuperſtitious city, 
« together with his wife, adhere to him 
* upon any motive but that of his preach- 
« ing? When therefore it appears, that 
« before he worked miracles, and in the 
“ midſt of his miracles, he uſed much 
« eloquence ; how then will men dare 
« to call him rude, Nur, who was ex- 

«* ceedingly admir'd for his diſputing and 

" preaching i ? For what reaſon did the Ly- 
S 3 © £a071ans 
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e caonians ſuppoſe him to be Mercury ? for 
« that Barnabas and he were eſteemed to be 
Gods, was to be aſcrib'd to their miracles; 
« that he was eſteem'd Mercury, was not 
« from the miracles, but his eloquence”, 
« Wherein had this bleſſed man the ad- 
« yantage of all the Apoſtles ? Whence 
comes it that he is celebrated all over the 
« world? Whence is it that he is exceſ- 
&« ſively admir'd above all, not only by us, 
« but by Jews and Gentiles f Is it not from 
ce the excellency of his epiſtles ; thoſe ad- 
« mirable epiſtles fill'd with divine wiſ- 
-< am? * 

Any one that looks into this learned and 
eloquent father's commentaries and diſcour- 
ſes upon St. PauPs writings, will find that 
there's not one beauty of ſtyle or grace of 
ſound cloquence recommended by any good 
critic, or practiſed by any noble author, 
but what he frequently remarks and admures 
in that inſpir'd writer. He gives you innu- 
merable inſtances of that great and mar- 
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true perſuaſive eloquence, as they do in the beſt Greek 
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yellous man's prudence and judgment, the 
dexterity of his addreſs, and inſinuation into 
the favour and good opinion of thoſe to 
whom he ſends his letters, in order to do 
them the moſt important ſervices, and en- 

e them to conſult their own true intereſt 
and happineſs in doing much good * How 
often does he admire his accuracy in the 
choice of the moſt nobly-ſtrong and expreſ- 
five words; his ſharpneſs and vivacity; the 
beautiful vehemence and pathos of his ſtyle ; 
the ſuitableneſs of his expreſſions to perſons 
and things; his moving condeſcenſion and 
reſiſtleſs power of perſuaſion ; his juſt con- 
ſequences, and the cloſeneſs and conviction 
of his reaſonings ? _ 

After St. Chryſoſtom has admir'd and ſet 
out the ſtrength and beauty of the expreſ- 
ſion in that noble paſſage, Rom. viii. 35. he 
concludes with thoſe very remarkable and 
lively words. © St. Paul runs over an im- 
« menſe ocean of dangers, and repreſents 
« all things terrible to mankind in one em- 


5 $4676 cuutom * wel Joys Tee aus dialer, 1 Cor. 
= I, 2. p- 494- mg,” A rywpior Ni ao 
— Yi e ours. Phil ii. 12. p. 4. Phile- 
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« phatical Mord. After he has accurately 
ſhew'd the winning addreſs, and conguering 
tenderneſs, the eloquence and innumerable 
graces of the Epiſtle to Philemon in the 
twentieth verſe, he cries out in admiration 
and tranſport, * What ſtone would not 
« theſe words have mollify'd ! what wild 
« beaſt would not they have tamed !” We 
muſt almoſt tranſcribe this great man's 
works, if we were to give a full account of 
all the encomiums he beſtows upon the na- 
ble eloquence and incomparable graces of 
St. Paul. 1 ſhall only refer my reader to a 
few paſſages below, and to the great au- 
thor himſelf. 

Origen takes notice of ſoleeiſms (as he 
calls em) in the ſacred writings of the Old 
and New Teſtament ; and deſires the read- 
ers of thoſe ineſtimable books not to take 
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Rom. viii. 32. p. 128. 1 Cor. iv. 9. p. 314, 
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offence at 'em. But what are thoſe ſole- 
ciſms ? Exchange of perſons, ſudden tran- 
ftion from one number to another, with a 
ſceming violation of common grammar. But 
they are really beauties in ſtyle ; and the 
great man himſelf gives the reaſon of thoſe 
changes; and we have in the firſt part of 
this work juſtify d theſe liberties by parallel 
places, out of the moſt valuable claſſics*. 
When Celſus, and others of his opinion and 
party, charge the writers of the New Teſta- 
ment with lowneſs and meanneſs of ſtyle, 
they mean, there are not in them thoſe 
gawdy decorations and ornaments of ſophi- 
ſtical language ſo much admir'd and practis d 
in thoſe times: when florid declamation 
and a jingling and ſtudy d oppoſition of 
words, and arrangement of periods had al- 
moſt driven good ſenſe and ſound natural 
eloquence out of the world. Origen ſays, 
that the deſign of the diſciples of Jeſus and 
the publiſhers of chriſtianity was to ſerve 
and convert mankind, and therefore 1t moſt 
anſwer' d their end and charitable deſign to 
uſe common and plain language, which the 
learn'd and unlearn'd would underſtand, 


Vid. Part. I. p. 65, 66, &c- 
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« Our Prophets, Jeſus, and his Apoſtt 


« conſider d and had regard to that manner 
&« of language, which not only expreſyq 
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the truth, but was powerful and propet 
to engage the multitude. That all at lat 
being converted and brought over, they 
might gladly receive thoſe myſteries, 
which were contain'd in expreſſions that 
appear d or were eſteem'd to be low and 
vulgar. Upon that grand expreſſion of 
St. Paul, —— We ſpeak wiſdom among 
them that are perfect, the wiſdom of God 


in a myſtery ; even the hidden wiſdom 


which God ordain'd before the world to 
our glory, he diſcourſes thus: We thus 
apply ourſelves to thoſe who are of the 
opinion of Celſus. Had Paul no notion 
of excellent wiſdom, when he promis d 


he would ſpeak wiſdom among the per- 


fect? But if he (Celſus), according to his 
uſual aſſurance, ſhall ſay, that Paul had 
no wiſdom when he pretended to theſe 
things, we will make this reply : — Do 
you explain the epiſtles of him that ſaid 
theſe things, and when you have deeply 
conſider'd the meaning of every word in 
em (for example in thoſe to the Ephe/i- 
_, Coloſſians, Tj heſſatonians, Philippians, 
cc 
and 
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« and Romans) ſhew me theſe two things, 
« both that you underſtand the diſcourſes 
« of St. Paul, and that you can prove em 
« weak and fooliſh. But if he apply him- 
« ſelf with attention to the reading of them, 
« ] am well ſatisfy d that he will either ad- 
« mire the underſtanding of that excellent 
« man that expreſſes grand ſenſe in plain 
« and common language ; or if he does not 
« 2dmire it, he himſelf will appear ridjcu- 
« lous*, ** + 

When St. Paul ſays, My ſpeech and my 
preaching was not with enticing words of 
man's wiſdom, he does not undervalue his 
own reaſoning and ſtyle, only diſavows the 
ſubtleties of the pagan philoſophy, and their 
ſophiſtical oratory ; but ſhews that no argu- 
ments or language can avail to reform and 
bring human ſouls to the love of God, and 
a true ſenſe of their duty, without divine 
aſſiſtance and inſpiration. So Oxigen directly 
takes it. The Divine Word here affirms, 
that what is ſpoken is not ſufficient (al- 
* though in itſelf true and proper to per- 
8 ſuade) to reach the ſoul of man; unleſs 
x power be given from God to the ſpeaker, 


* Orig. contra Celſ. 1. 3. p. 122, Ed. Spencer. Can- 
ab, 1677. 
« and 
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« and grace ſhine out in the 
« which is communicated from heaven t, 
« thoſe who ſpeak with force and <. 
« cacy . This very learned man might 
have ſhewn to his inſolent adverſary exan. 
ples of other ſtyles beſides the plain and 
vulgar in the writers of the New Teſtament 
(as we ſhall hereafter fully prove); but « 
he took but little care of his own ſtyle, he 
was content to admire the good ſenſe, the 
plain and perſpicuous language, and the 
mighty power of perſuaſion which are in 
evcry page of thoſe divine authors ; with- 
out either endeavouring to clear them of 
the imputation of ſoleciſms, or regard- 
ing thoſe numerous ſublime graces and 
ſovereign beauties of ſtyle which any fair 
and capable critic muſt diſcoyer, and 
admire in theſe inyaluable compoſitions, 
As to the idiotical or common ſtyle, provi- 
ded there be no mixture of vile and ſordid 
words in it (which none will preſume to 
ſay there is in the divine books) we have 
in ſome meaſure already ſhew'd that to be 
no juſt objection againſt the language of the 
New Teſtament ; and before we finiſh this 
chapter, ſhall endeayour farther to prove it. 
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St. Auſtin in his admirable book of the 
Chriſtian Doctrine, as likewiſe in other pla- 
ces, judiciouſly diſcovers and illuſtrates the 
doquence and beauties of the New Teſta- 
ment ſtyle. And the cauſe, we humbly 
defend, has more advantage from this teſti- 
mony, than diſadvantage from the ſevere 
ſpeeches and bold cenſures of St. Ferom : 
Becauſe St. Auſtin is conſiſtent with himſelf, 
produces numerous grand figures, and ſub- 
lime paſſages out of the New Teſtament; 
which by the rules of ſound criticiſm and 
reaſon he demonſtrates to be truly eloquent 
and beautiful. St. Jerom ſometimes gives a 
very low and mean character of St. Paul's 
ſtyle, and tells you, that that great Apoſtle 
was very defective in the Greek tongue, 
wherein he cou'd not ſufficiently expreſs his 
conceptions in a way becoming the majeſty 
of his ſenſe and the matter he deliver d; nor 
tranſmit the elegancy of his native tongue 
into another language: That hence he be- 
came obſcure and intricate ; that his ſyntax 
was ſcarce tolerable ; and he was often 
guilty of ſoleciſms : and therefore twas 
not the humility of this divine writer, .but 
the truth of the thing that made him ſay, 


That 
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That he came not with the excellency of ſpeech 
but with the power of God“. | 
But this venerable father is not always i 
this ſevere temper ; but ſometimes yehe. 
mently celebrates the grandeur, propriety, 
and noble graces of St. Paul's lan 
„ He cries him up, ſays the excellent Di. 
« Cave, (whoſe words I uſe becauſe my 
« own would not be ſo good) as a prex 
.« maſter of compoſition ; that as oft as he 
« heard him, he ſeem'd to hear not word; 
« but thunder; that in all his citations he 
« made uſe of the moſt prudent artifices, 
« uſing ſimple words, and which ſeem'd to 
« carry nothing but plainneſs along with 
« them; but which way ſoever a man 
« turn'd, breathed force and thunder: He 
“ ſeems entangled in his cauſe, but catches 
« all that comes near him ; turns his back 
« as if intending to fly, when 'tis only that 


s 92 


« he may overcome. 

Eraſmus, who admires the father for his 
varicty, the weight of his ſentences, the 
cloſeneſs and quickneſs of his argumentati- 
ons, and his eloquence, which in ſome re- 


vid. ces Life of St. Paul, p. 117. f. Ed. 1684. 
cves Life of St. Paul, p. 117. Vid. ejuſd. Hiſtor. 
Liter. in voce Hieronymus, p. 219, 220. Lond. 1688. 
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ſpeas he prefers to that of Cicero himſelf, 
will not be ſuppoſed to ſpeak any thing to 
the diſadvantage of a favourite author whom 
he himſelf publiſh'd ; but only what plain 
truth oblig'd him to ſay — On that cele- 
brated place ſo much inſiſted upon by thoſe 
who underyalue the ſtyle of the ſacred wri- 
ters, 2 Cor. xi. 6. the editor gives this ac- 
count of his author. © Jerom is various 
« upon this ſubject, in many places con- 
« demning St. Paul as ignorant of the 
more elegant Creek That ſome- 
times he uſes certain words peculiar to 
% his own country Cilicia, and does not 
« anſwer the conjunction A with its cor- 
« reſpondent . Moreover that in ſome 
© paſſages he is troubleſome by the wind- 
„ ings and turnings of his tranfpoſitions ; 
and ſometimes leaves his period and ſenſe 
K unfiniſh'd. Again, at other times, he 
declaims on the contrary ſide, driving 
them far off (as profane perſons) who 
* ſuppoſe that St. Paul ſpoke of him- 
* ſelf here in any way hut that of irony, 
* or ſuppoſing without granting; ſince 
She very well underſtood all the pro- 
* prieties of language and was a per- 

| « fe& 
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« fe& maſter of all the turns of argu- 
cc ment. 

As to the perplexity of the tranſpoſitions, 
and the inconfequence of ſome periods, with 
the ſeparation of u and d we have already 
ſpoken to that matter. Whereas St. Paul usd 
ſometimes ſtrange Greek words, and peculiar 
to Cilicia, we have ſaid ſomething ; but for 
the farther vindication of the ſacred author, 
we ſhall produce a paſſage out of St. Jeron 
himſelf, who tells us, that we are not to 
wonder if the Apoſtle ſometimes uſes words 
according to the cuſtom of the province in 
which he was born and educated ; and juſti- 
fies him by the ſame liberty taken by Vigil, 
one of the moſt judicious and accurate of the 
foreign authors, and the prince of Latin 


poetry“. 


5 —— Rarfus alias in diverſum declamat, procul 
ſubmovens eos, qui putant Paulum hoc ex animo dixiſſe 
> J Hrn md A, A © N yoga) cum omnes 

rmonis proprietates pulchrè tenuerit, omnes argu- 
mentorum ſtrophas ad unguem calluerit. 

7 Multa ſunt verba quibus juxta morem urbis & 
provinciæ ſuæ familiarius Apoſtolus utitur. _ 

Nec hoc miremur in Apoſtolo, fi utatur ejus linguz 
conſuetudine, in qua natus eſt & nutritus; cum Virg!- 
lius alter Homerus apud nos patriæ ſuæ ſequens con. 
ſuetudinem ſceleratum frigus appellat. Hieron. 20 


Algaſ. qu. 10. 


F. 2. Bi- 
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6. 2. BEFORE we end this chapter, I 
ſhall ſpeak a word of the idiotical ſtyle, 
which is by ſome look'd upon as a fault 
in the ſacred writers: but that plain, 
common and familiar ftyle, without a 
contemptible lowneſs and ſordid indecen- 
cy, which reigns in the ſacred writers, 
eſpecially in the holy evangeliſts, is to 
be eſteem d as a great excellence, and can 
neyer be too much admir'd. The plain- 
eſt and moſt common words ate ſuited 
to all capacities ; and generally make the 
diſcourſe moſt uſeful and acceptable to 
all readers of ſound judgment. Lan- 
guage too metaphorical, and florid, is not 
generally ſo well and readily underſtood 
by the unlearn'd ; and 'tis by judicious 
ſcholars eſteemd to proceed from the 
oſtentation and vanity of the writer, and 
his deſign and ambition to be applauded ; 
and therefore it loſes much of the power 
of perſuaſion, which ought to be in all diſ- 
coutſe and writing, 

Longinus tells you that the idiotical phraſe 
is ſometimes far more expreſſive and ſigni- 
ficagt than artificial dreſs ; for tis imme- 
dately known from common life : and what 
T x 
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is uſual and common, is for that reaſyy 
more credible*. The moſt eaſy, plain and 
common words properly put together in 
diſcourſe, are capable of ſuſtaining the ut. 
moſt ſublimity, grandeur, and majeſty of 
thought. Anacreon has innumerahle heay. 
ties, and a great many ſublime paſſages ex. 
preſs d in all ſimplicity of ſtyle, and the 
moſt common, eaſy, and plain words that 
are to be found in the Greek language. St. 
Feront, ſpeaking of the /implicity and purit 
of the Apoſtle's words, which he oppoſe; 
to a diſcourſe painted and dawbed with 
the falſe ornaments of rhetorical artifice, 
concludes pure plainneſs to be no hindrance 
of grandeur and true eloquence ; © For, 
« ſays he to Paula and Euſtochium, you 
„will ſee as much majeſty and compre- 
. henſiveneſs of true wiſdom in theſe, as 
« there was arrogance and vanity in the 
“learned of the heathen world. 


i | 

8 Longin. Sec. 31. p. 168. Sec. 39. p. 214, &c. 

9 - Apoſtolicorum ſimplicitate & puritate ver- 
borum oratio rhetoricæ artis fucata mendacio 
videritis tantam majeſtatem & latitudinem in his verz 
fuiſle ſapientiz, quanta in ſeculi literatis arrogantia 
& vanitas fuit. Hier. in teſt. lib. Com. ad 
Protmium. 


CHAP. 
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herein is ſbeaun that all ſtyles in per- 
feftion are to be found in the ſacred 
writers of the New Teſtament ; 
and paſſages are produc'd excelling 
any in the Greek and Roman Claſ- 
fries on every head. 


CLEAR and plain ſtyle is 
1 0 : Ha peculiarly adapted to edify 
and inſtruct mankind ; and is 
often very proper to expreſs 
the ſublimeſt ſentiments. *Tis a beautiful 
eaſineſs and lively perſpicuity of ſtyle that 
reigns in the New Teſtament ; and eſpeci- 
ally the ſacred hiſtorians: who are ſhort 
and perſpicuous ; plain and majeſtic ; un- 
derſtood with eaſe and pleaſure by the 
plaineſt and moſt vulgar reader; and read 
with eager pleaſure and admiration by men 
of the greateſt learning and ſtrongeſt abili- 

S- 2 ties, 
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ties. This juſt notion has poſleſs'd the true 


critics of all ages. 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


2 


« The ſacted and heavenly oracles, ſay; 
an eloquent father, fince they were ſpo. 
ken and written for the advantage of 
mankind in general, are temper'd with 
perſpicuity ; ſo that ordinary people, 
who attend the meaner employments of 
life, receive great advantage by their 
plainnels ; and in a moment learn what 
is becoming, juſt, and profitable. 
In the evangelical preachings, ſays 
another, the beauty of truth ſhines out 
ſo clear and pure, that it illuminates the 
mind, while it flows into the ſouls of 
pious men like light. 

« The wiſdom and goodneſs of the Di- 
vine Lau-giver deliver d the doctrines of 
eternal life in plain and common ya 
and wonderful perſpicuity of ſtyle ; that 
mean and illiterate people, who have 
equal concern in the contents of thoſe 
incſtimable writings, with the profoundeſt 
ſcholars, may learn their duty, and be 
encourag'd to obedience by the infinite 
advantages there clearly and ſtrongly 


' Iidor, Peleuſiot. apud Suicer. 1. p. 795- 


"——- 


\ 
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« propos'd to em; neither has proyidenee 
« neglected the learned and the wiſe : that 
« plain and eaſy ſtyle often expreſſes ſuch 
« noble ſentiments and treaſures of divine 
« wiſdom, as command the cloſeſt atten- 
« tion, and moſt awful admiration of the 
« moſt elevated minds. 

An excellent author of our own has juſtly 
obſery'd to us, that a pure and noble ſim- 
plicity is no where in ſuch perfection as in 
the ſacred Scripture, and his author 
Homer 

When the ſacred hiſtorians give an ac- 
count of our Lord's heavenly diſcourſes 
and works of wonder, we have 'em repre- 
ſented with ſuch evidence and energy, that 
with eaſe and pleaſure we readily imbibe 
the doctrines, and ſee the miracles and their 
aſtoniſning circumſtances in the ſtrongeſt 
light, in the moſt open and entertaining 
view, 

The hiſtory of the man poſſeſs'd with 
Legion is deſcrib'd by the Evangeliſts in 
luch lively and glowing colours, ſuch a 


* Vid. Suicer. The. in voce Tease, p. 795. 

Mr. Popes Preface to Homer. 

Magna virtus eſt, res de quibus loquimur, clarꝭ, 
atque ut cerni videantur, enunciare. Quin. Inſtit. or. 8. 
p. 450. D. Gibſon Ed. Ox: ; 

'T 4 clear 
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clear propriety of expreſſion, that the atten. 
tive reader has all that glorious ſcene of 
wonder and aftoniſhment full in his eye and 
mind; and feels in his breaſt a perpetual 
and quick ſucceſſion of different paſſions 
which keep up his concern and attention, 
Who is not ſhocked with horror and 
' trembling at the firſt appearance of the n. 
ging demoniac, who was ſo fierce, that no 
chains or fetters con'd hold him; and ſo 
miſchievous that he turned the place he 
haunted into a deſart ! 

But then how agreeably are your thoughts 
reliey'd ? what an exultation and triumph 
of joy ſucceeds, when you ſee the dreadful 
poſſeſs d creature proſtrate at the feet of the 
mild and humble Jeſus; and the man's in- 
fernal tormentors acknowledging our Lord 
to have ſovereign command over all the 
powers of hell and darkneſs ! | 

Then with what religious awe, reverence 
and tenderneſs of devotion do we view the 
mild Saviour of human race commanding 
the infernal legion to quit their poſſeſſion of 
the miſerable ſufferer ? With what fincere 
good-will and charity does every chriſtian 
reader congratulate the poor man's happy 


' deliverance ? With what pleaſure does he 
ſee 
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fe him fitting at the feet of his great deli- 
rerer decently cloath'd, ſerene and reftor'd 
o perfect ſoundneſs of mind? Next, our 
compaſſion for the man is moy'd, when he 
is afraid of parting from Jeſus ; and fer- 
vently prays that he may attend his ſacred 


perſon, fearing, tis probable, leſt when he. 


left his good benefaQtor, his old tormentors 
would again aſſault him. In the conclu- 
fon, we are entirely ſatisfy d, admire and 
adore the wiſdom and goodneſs of our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour, who at once deliver'd the poor 
man from all his fears, by giving him a 
commiſſion to preach to his acquaintance 
and neighbours thoſe heavenly doctrines 
which deſtroy the intereſt of the devil ; 
and ſecure all that believe and practiſe them 
from the power and malice of all the apo- 
ſtate ſpirits of darkneſs 5. 

The whole narrative of Lazarus is adorn'd 
wth a great number of the moſt moving 
and lively circumſtances ;- which are to the 
mind as the moſt beautiful and diyerſify'd 
landſcape to the eye. *Tis a maſter- piece 
and great pattern of genuine ſenſe and elo- 
quence, There is a peculiar pomp and ſo- 


Vid. Mat. viii. 23. Mark v. 1. Luke viii. 26. 


T 4 lemnity 
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lemnity in the account of this miracle 
which was immediately preparatory to that 
of our Saviour's raiſing himſelf the third 
day after his miraculous ſubmiſſion to death 
and the grave. 

Our Saviour's ſtay two days after the 
meſſage and pathetical addreſs of the 
mourning ſiſters, Lord, he whom thou Inf 
is ſick kept em a little longer in ſuſpence 
and grief; but it ſhew'd his perfect wiſdom 
and goodneſs, as it made the wonderful 
work more remarkable and conduciye to 
the conviction of the ſpectators. 

If the Son of God had immediately gone 
and recover d Lazarus of his ſickneſs, the 
miracle would not have had ſo many wit- 
neſſes, nor have been entirely free from 
objections, which at leaſt would have lef- 
ſen'd it: But to raiſe a perſon four days 
dead, offenſive and reduc'd to corruption, 
was a ſurprize of unutterable joy to his 
friends ; remov'd all poſhble ſuſpicion of 
confederacy ; . filenc'd the peeviſhneſs of 
cavilling, and triumph'd over all the obſti- 
nacy and impudence of prejudice. 

How amiable is the modeſty and wiſdom 
of our meek Saviour, when he ſays, Laza- 
rus is aſleep, and J go to awake him He 

Was 
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was not pleas'd to ſay, Lazarus is dead, and 
[go to raiſe him #p — to prevent any ap- 
pearance of vanity and oſtentation. Great 
words are an improper introduction to ſuch 
aſtoniſhing actions They ſufficiently ſhew 
and magnify themſelves. With what mild- 


neſs and compaſſionate condeſcenſion does 
the Saviour of the world bear the peeviſh- 


neſs and infirmities of his Apoſtles, and cure 
the miſtakes of Martha, cheriſhing her weak 
faith, and by ſteps raiſing her to the ac- 
knowledgment of his Divinity ! 

What a ſolemn concern, what tenderneſs 
of devotion poſſeſſes every chriſtian heart 
when he attends the ever-adorable friend of 
mankind to the place where Lazarus lay, 
among the mourning Jews and his diſcon- 
ſolate friends, the hoſpitable Martha, and 
the devout Mary / 

He, who had all the tendernefs and good- 
neſs, without the faults of human nature, 
he condoles and ſympathizes with the di- 
ſtreſs d mourners with all the inward con- 
cern, and ontward expreſſion of undiſſem- 
bled grief. He was troubled, groaned in ſpi- 
tit, and wept, After this, one cannot but 
pity the weakneſs of thoſe orthodox Chri- 


ſtians, who were offended at a paſſage pa- 
rallel 
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rallel to this in St. Luke“, and would have 
it truck out of the canon as a diſhonour to 
our Bleſſed Saviour, as Epiphanius relates 
the thing. How meanly do we think of 
the affected formality, and unnatural un. 
concern of the Stoics, when we read of the 
wiſeſt and divineſt perſon that ever appear'd 
in the world ENzxpuor 6 I, This 
ſpoils all the pointed and ſmart ſayings of 
Seneca upon the unconcern and courage of 
his wiſe man ; and makes us in love with 
that ſaying of the ſatyriſt, ſo full of good 
nature and good ſenſe : 


Lachryme noſtri pars optima ſenſus*. 


But after we have been highly pleas'd 
and entertain'd with our Saviour's moſt ge- 
nuine expreſſions of friendſhip, tenderneſs, 
and generous compaſſion, with what won- 
der and deyout awe are we ſtruck when we 
hear that royal and godlike command, La- 
zarus, come forth ! With what ſurprize and 
amazement do we view the aftqniſh'd pri- 

© Chap. xix. 41. 


Vid. P. Mill in loc. & D. Whitby Ex. Var. Lec, 
Millii p. 8. 


5 Juyen. Sat. 15. v. 131, 


ſoner 
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ſoner of the grave in his funeral attire ſtart 
up at that voice which all Nature obeys! Be- 
fore, Jeſus expreſs'd all the tenderneſs of the 
moſt generous, and prudence of the wiſeſt 
of men : Here he claims his full authority ; 
ſpeaks and aQts with the majeſty of the God 
of Gods, and declares himſelf the Reſurre- 
ion, the Life, and the Truth. 

Father Simon“ is, in my opinion, guilty 
of ſcandalous bigottry, when he ſpeaks a- 
gainſt the perſpicuity of the ſacred wri- 
ters; and charges the whole body of re- 
form'd chriſtians with unbecoming and in- 
jurious notions of them upon teſtimonies 
which we reje& with as much indignation 
as the church of Rome ; thoſe of bold and 
conceited Socinians ; even when they at- 
tack thoſe places which aſſert the moſt 
eſſential and ſacred articles, George Engedin 
ſpeaks with an inſufferable licentiouſneſs 
and ſcornful diſdain of a writer divinely in- 
ſpir'd, fam'd for his familiarity and clear- 
neſs of ſtyle. © If, ſays this precious com- 
e mentator, a conciſe abrupt obſcurity, in- 
« conſiſtent with itſelf, and made up of 
{« allegories, is to be call'd ſublimity of 


* Hiſtoire Critique du N. T. c. 26. p. 310- 
' ſpeech, 


- 
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« ſpeech, I own John to be ſublime : fo 
« there is ſcarce one diſcourſe of Chrig 
« which is not altogether allegorical, and 
very hard to be underſtood. ” Gagneing, 
another writer of that ſpirit, is remarkably 
impudent, eſpecially in that expreſſion —.. 
T ſhall not a little glory, if I ſhall be found ty 
give ſome light to Paul's darkneſs ; a darkneſs, 
as ſome think induftriouſly affected. 

Mind the modeſty and moderation of the 
enemies of ſound Chriſtianity ! Let any of 
the followers of theſe worthy interpreters of 
the Goſpel, and champions of Chriſtianity 
ſpeak worſe, if they can, of the ambiguous 
oracles of the father of lyes. 

Theſe fair-dealing gentlemen firſt diſ- 
guiſe the ſacred writers, and turn them into 
a harſh allegory by cluding the expreſs 
teſtimonies and proofs of our Saviour's cter- 
nal Divinity; and then charge them with 
that obſcurity and inconſiſtency which is 
plainly conſequent upon that ſenſe which 
their heretical interpretations force upon 
em. They outrage the divine writers in a 
double capacity: firſt they debaſe their 
| ſenſe as theologues and commentators ; and 
then carp at and vilify their language as 
grammarians and critics, 


But 
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nut are there no diſcourſes of our Sa vi- 
our related by his beloyed Diſciple, that 
ure not allegorical and very difficult to be 
underſtood ? What may we think of his 
diſcourſes to the woman of Samaria, and 
many other inhabitants, which converted 
them to the belief that He was the Maas? 
Or of that diſcourſe, which he had 
with the Ferws, related in the fifth chapter, 
wherein he not only affirms that he works 
jointly with the Father, but that he and 
the Father were one? which the Fews took 
to be ſo plain an aſſertion of his divine ge- 
neration and equality with the Father, that 
they took up ſtones to deſtroy him as a blaſ- 
phemer. 
The longeſt diſcourſe we have recorded 
by St. John, is that moſt pathetical appli- 
cation of our Saviour to his Apoſtles and 
Diſciples, and heavenly prayer to his Fa- 
ther for them and all Chriſtians to the end 
of the world. Where he informs their 
underſtandings and chears their hearts, with 
doctrines of the utmoſt dignity and impor- 
tance, and promiſes of manſions of eternal 
reſt and ineſtimable preferments in the king- 
dom of heaven, which he was going to 
merit, and prepare for em, in terms ſo 
plain 
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plain and ſatisfactory, that the Diſciples 
joyfully cry out, Now '/peakeft thou plainy, 
and uſeſt no parable". 

Does the other bold Socinian mean, that 
God, who inſpir'd the bleſſed St. Paul, di- 
refed him to uſe language affectedly ob- 
ſcure? To what purpoſe then did he ap- 
point him to publiſh the Goſpel to the 
world ? Or did' St. Paul write of his own 
head, and out of vanity and ſiniſter aims 
affect dark and unintelligible language? 
Such interpreters of the Goſpel would a& 
more fairly if they follow'd the examples of 
their predeceſſors of famous memory, Ebion, 
Cerinthus, &c. in ſtriking the books and 
paſſages, which they don't approve, out of 
the Canon, than allow 'em to be divinely 
inſpir'd, and yet treat em with ſuch inſo- 
lent freedom, as to force a meaning out of 
them contrary to their expreſs words, in 
defiance of all the reaſon of grammar, and 
judgment of common ſenſe. 

I cannot better conclude this ſection than 
with this beautiful and judicious reflection 
of Dr. Fiddes*. © In this character of plain- 
« neſs if we conſider along with it, the 


= John, chap. xiv, xv, xvi, xvii. 
* Theologia Speculat. p. 230. 


« form 
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« form and dignity of expreſſion, ſeveral 
« yritings of the Old Teſtament, and in a 
« manner all the writings of the New, ex- 
« ceed whatever has been at any time pub- 
« liſh'd by prophane authors. How inſi- 
« pid are all the flowing elegancies of 
« Plato, the ſmooth though elaborate pe- 
« riods of Cicero, and the pointed aphoriſms 
« of Seneca, in compariſon only of thoſe 
« beauties which ſtrike us in the ſimple 
« narration of the interview Joſeph had 
« with his brethren at the time of his diſ- 
covering himſelf to them; and in that 
« of the parable of the prodigal ſon? There 
« is ſuch clearneſs and evidence in the nar- 
« rations of the Evangeliſts, that they ſeem 
« not only to ſpeak, but preſent things to 
« our eyes. 

We are concern'd and moy'd, as if we 
were attendants on our Saviour; were hear- 
ers of his words of divine truth, and eye- 


witneſſes of his works of wonder and al- 
mighty goodneſs. 


9. 2. WE come now to mention ſome in- 
ſtances of the ſtrong ſtyle (in which the 
New Teſtament abounds) which conſiſts in 
ſlid yigorous thought, dreſs'd up in forci- 

ble 


Fe a 
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ble expreſſion; in few weighty words con- 
taining much ſenſe; or in many words to 
amplify a thing which has ſo much gran. 
deur in it, and is accompany'd with ſo 
many noble circumſtances, that it cannot be 
reach'd in a few. | 

When St. Paul to the Coloffans finds oc- 
caſion to expreſs his own zealous endea- 
vours, labours and ſufferings in publiſhing 
the ſaving myſtery of the Goſpel, and 
to magnify the grace of God that gave ſuc- 
ceſs to his labours of love, he uſes great 
variety of good words ; unites ſeveral 
emphatical terms, which give all poſſible 
ſtrength to the ſubject; ſo grand in the 
original, that they cannot admit an ade- 
quate tranſlation *. Tis not inferior to that 
Phonaſmus in Thucidides, which is very 
noble and vigorous — 71s agreed, upon an 
alliance between Sparta and Athens, that the 
Athenians ſhall affift the Lacedzmonians is 
the moſt vigorous manner they ſhall be abk, 
according to the uttermoſi of their power *. 


3 Coloſl. i. 11. Ey e Surduu ſvraH⁰ανν x7 
2er F Jn, d Sw, = 4 8 
* Thucid. 5. 3oy. 1. 1, 2. Terry wg dr d 

lowerrdT@ x7 T6 FTA , 
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with what nervous eloquence and ſelect 
rarity of expreſſions does the great Apoſtle 
deſcribe the weakneſs of thoſe unſteddy 
Chriſtians that are deluded by jugling de- 
ceivers; and ſet off the villany and en- 
ſnaring ſleights of thoſe ſubtil impoſtors ? 
He calls them infants, unſteddy and tri- 
fing; compares em to ſhips without ballaſt, 
toſt by the waves, and the ſport of winds, 
Then the villany of heretical deceivers is 
expreſs'd in a manner inimitable; in ſuch 
ſtrong words as will not bear a full and 
cloſe tranſlation. Our Exgliſb tranſlators 
have done the firſt part well ; but have 
fail'd and ſunk in the latter — It may be 
paraphras'd to this purpoſe ——That we may 
no longer be infants, toſſed with waves, 
and whirl'd about with every wind of do- 
ctrine, by the cheating ſleight of men, by 
craft and doubling, aecording to the artifice 
and ſubtil methods of impoſture. 

The mercy and goodneſs of God in 
ſparing and accepting returning ſinners, and 
his juſt and terrible ſeverity upon hard re- 
bels and final impenitents, cannot be ex- 
preſs'd with a nobler emphaſis, nor in a 


5 Epheſ. iv. 14. E, 75 wCda  dv0pomer, © miveg- 
Vs , I willed av f c ” 
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manner more ſtrong and moving than by 
the great Apoſtle to the Romans. Or de- 
ſpiſeft thou, O man, the riches of God's good. 
neſs, and forbearance, and long-ſuffering, not 
knowing, not conſidering, that the goodneſs 
of God hadeth thee to repentance : But by 
thy hardneſs and impenitent heart treaſure 
up unto thy ſelf wrath againſt the day of 
wrath, and of the revelation or appearance, 
and of the righteous judgment of God:? 
Here is a ſele& variety of admirable 
words, TM\&r&. & yencoThT@ A avyis 1, 
& uarpIvuurs Ts Os Where the critics 
tell us that the firſt word ſignifies the in- 
finite goodneſs and generoſity of the divine 
nature, whereby he is inclin'd to do good 
to his creatures, to pity and relieve. The 
ſecond expreſſes his offers of mercy upon 
, repentance, and the notices and warnings 
ſinners have to amend. The third is his 
bearing the manners of bold ſinners, waiting 
long for theit reformation, and from year to 
year deferring to give the final ſtroke of 


* Philo admirably expreſſes this goodneſs, and very 
2 to the fulneſs and magnificence of ſeripture 
phraſe : voggCond m4 mairs , . e — Bene 


theſaurus ire opponitur divitiis bonitatis. 45 illicit, 
manu ducit, dg 7 habemus apud Plutärchum. 
Vid. Pooli Synopſin in loc. 
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yengeance. In what an apt oppoſition do 
riches of divine goodneſs, and treaſures of 


wrath to come, and divine juſtice, ſtand to 
one another ? What a proper motiye is the 
one to lead any temper that has the leaſt 
ingenuity, to repentance, and to work upon 
the hopes of mankind ? How proper the 
other to rowze up the ſolemn reflections of 
bold ſinners, and work in em reſolution. 
of ſubmiſſion to God, and leading a good 
life, in order to avoid falling into his hands, 
who is a conſuming fire, and being plung'd 
into the deepeſt damnation ? 

That omnipotent power by which our 
Syiour's human body was rais'd from the 
dead, is admirably ſet forth by the Apoſtle 
with ſuch a ſtrong emphaſis, and in ſo high 
n exaggeration of expreſſions, as is ſcarce 
to be parallel'd in any author. I ſhall 
tranſcribe the original, becauſe our tranſla- 
tion in this place, and we may almoſt add, 
all others, comes far ſhort of it; and 1 
think we need not doubt, with Biſhop 
Pearſon, that our language will ſcarce reach 
it, but may be well aſſured, that it never 
em: Kal 71 70 \apozanu 4 I Nu 
lag dure — 7) 7 rlpyriar Th ufd 
* ard lw W 4. Xe wa dye 
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av H ven. Here are Jway and 
Ide two words to expreſs power, and tha 
the power of God ; and then to ſtrenghten 
the expreſſion, ie, is added to the 
one, and xe to the other. And as if 
this was not ſufficient, there is 8 M. 
CLAN WEHYG. N Ove, and ctcyun 5 
xd rug, and all this quickned with an active 
verb d e , All which the bleſſed 
Father ſet on work, all which he actuate 
by raiſing Chriſt from the dead 7. 


$. 3. WE have in the ſacred writers ſe. 
veral inſtances of ſtrong ſtyle, ſharpen'! 
with a juſt ſeverity againſt bold blaſphe- 
mers, and enemies to our Saviour's Croſs. 

Whence we learn that 'tis a vain pre- 
tence, that only gentle and ſoft expreſſions 
are to be apply'd to people that renounce 
good principles, and corrupt the Goſpel. 
The Holy Ghoſt, who knew what 1s in 
the heart of man, commands the miniſters 
of Jeſus Chriſt to rebuke harden'd ſinners 
with ſharpneſs and ſeyerity. Reprove, te- 
buke, exhort with all long-ſuffering and 


7 Ephef. i. 19, 20. Vid. Biſhop Pearſon on the Creed, 
519. quarto Ed. Biſhop Kidder Dem. of Meſſias Part l. 
or more inſtances of this ſtyle in the New Teſtament, 


dofrine. 
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afrine . Rebuke em ſharply that they may 
te ſound in the faith®%, Our Lord's great 
forerunner, and our Lord himſelf, the 
meekeſt perſon upon earth, ſeverely ex- 
pos'd the hypocriſy and malice of the 
Scribes and Phariſees, and call'd *em a gene- 
ration of wipers. St. Paul very tartly and 
agerly reprimands the ſorcerer Elymas for 
endeayouring to hinder the converſion of 
the good Proconſul to the faith. Some 
perſons are of a ſlayiſh temper, and not to 
be reclaim'd or work'd upon without a cha- 
rtable eagerneſs and vehemence. Some 
ze ſo ſtupid and ſecure as not to be con- 
vinc'd or awaken'd without expoſing and 
nveighing againſt their guilt ; and ex- 
preſſing their danger in all the terrors and 
loudeſt thunder of eloquence. 

No words cou'd with more propriety 
and force repreſent the madneſs of de- 
bauch'd and blaſpheming heretics, than that 
noble place of St. Jude; nothing in God's 
creation beſides have ſupply'd ſo proper a 
metaphor to expreſs the ungovernable in- 


2 Tim. iv. 3. 
Titus i. 13. "Tis ſtrong in the original, 3 
umu, wn; eutting folg 8 


' Ads xiii. 10. | 
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ſolence and filthy converſation of theſe in. 
fidels, as that unruly element which roars, 
and rages, and foams out mire and dirt to 
the ſhoars. Admirable 1s the alluſion be. 
twixt the agitation of this boiſterous ele. 
ment, and the zeal and furious paſſions of 
thoſe vile impoſtors, which foam out into 
ſuitable language, ſwelling words of va- 
nity, and expreſſions of the moſt deteſtable 
lewdneſs. No paraphraſe can reach that 
glorious text: K rte dh MAzun; 
lxaęe lee * Ta; d aiywwnge 

With what cutting ſeverity and be- 
coming zeal does the great Apoſtle to the 
Philippians * inveigh againſt the profligate 
lewdneſs and infatuation of deceivyers, that 
Tenounc'd Chriſt and all morality ? And tho 
juſtice and a regard to the honour of the 
Goſpel, and the ſecurity of Chriſtians yet 
uncorrupted, engag'd this faithful champion 
of the Croſs to treat theſe wretches with 
ſuch ſharpneſs, and to foretel their miſerable 
end, to excite them (if poſſible) to a ſpecdy 
repentance ; and to warn Chriſtians from 

3 , 

in 4 boo 4 — . — 


has and 
mar. That great man juſtly admires its emphaſis and 
beauty. Ho. A. 5. p. 140, 14H 


* Philip. Iii. 18, 19. 
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adhering to ſuch blind guides, and walking 
with them in the road of damnation; yet 
what tenderneſs and bowels of compaſſion 
are mixt with his juſt indignation and de- 
nunciations of wrath ! 

Many men walk, of whom ] have often 
told you, and even now tell you weeping, that 
they are the enemies of the Croſs of Chriſt - 
Whoſe end is defiruttion, whoſe god is their 
belly, and their glory in their ſhame, Sc. 
The Apoſtle here, like an upright and 
compaſſionate judge, when he is oblig'd to 
pronounce the fatal ſentence againſt an in- 
corrigible offender, yet does it with re- 
luctance; with ſorrow in his heart, and 
tears in his eyes. 

The deſcription of the artifices and 
treacherous inſinuations of falſe teachers, 
and the inconſtancy of their ſottiſn and lewd 
diſciples, in the ſecond Epiſtle to St. 77- 
mothy, is admirably ſtrong, and laſhes thoſe 
enemies to mankind with a juſt ſeverity 5. 
What a complication of villany is repre- 
ſented to us in that variety of ſtrong epi- 
thets which compoſe the character of theſe 


monſters in the beginning of the chapter ? 


5 2 Tim. ii. 
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It fills a modeſt and virtuous reader with 
horror and grief, that men ſhou'd be ſo 
enormouſly wicked: And what is an ag. 
gravation of their multiply'd villanies, is, 
that the impudent wretches wou'd cover 
em with a diſguiſe and cloke of ſanctity - 
They creep into houſes, clandeſtinely ſearch 
and intrude into the ſecrets of families, 
that they may get an abſolute tyranny over 
the conſciences and eſtates of thoſe they 
deceive, And w:.0 are thoſe people, that 
are deceiv'd by em? They are excellently 
deſcrib'd by a diminutive word 7, which 
denotes inconflancy, folly, and lewaneſs : 
which, with the other ſelect particulars of 
their character, give us a juſt idea of their 
profligate temper, and miſerable ſtate. 
They arc laden with fins, and carry'd 
away with divers luſts, under the terrors 
of guilt, yet {till continue unreform'd, 
and gratify their ſcandalous appetites : Al- 
ways learning, endeavouring to find reſt 
by new doctrines which encourage wicked- 
neſs, and ſooth em with full aſſurances of 
heaven and happineſs, provided they will 
but implicitly follow, and liberally reward 


* Ver: 5. Mippaay evoxGelas boorres. 
7 Tweed. 


their 
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their treacherous teachers. And therefore 
theſe unſettled looſe people never come to 
the knowledge of the truth, but rowl from 
one abſurd doctrine and heretical notion 
to another; till they ſink at laſt into the 
devouring gulph of profaneneſs, and blaſ- 
phemy, and inyeterate malice againſt Chri- 
ſtianit y. 


$. 4. THE ſacred writers of the New 
Teſtament abound with inſtances of a ten- 
der, delicate and moving ſtyle : by which 
mean ſentiments of fincere benevolence 
and charity, expreſs'd in language natural 
and pathetic ; which wins the heart, and 
affects the reader with the moſt tender and 
pleaſing emotions. But to communicate 
this to my reader, I ſhall rather preſent him 
with examples, than he nice and laborious 
about definitions: ſince the words them- 
ſelves appear to the beſt ad vantage, and he 
that judiciouſly ſtudies their beauties, will 
be ſatisfied that they have divine charms 
and excellencies above the rules of the 
greateſt critics, and examples of the nobleſt 
foreign writers, 


How 
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How moving is the Apoſtle's tenderneſ 
to his 7 beſſalonians* / how vehement his 
concern for their ſteddineſs in the faith, 
and their conſtant progreſs in the ways of 
immortal bleſſedneſs We now live if you 
ſtand faſt in the Lord. Your departing from 
the faith, and falling from ſo great a ſalva- 
tion, which infinite goodneſs avert, would be 
a ſinking grief to me, and embitter all enjoy 
ments in this world; when our beloved Ti- 
mothy brought me the very glad tidings of 
your faith and charity, I was fully con- 
forted for all my afflition and diſtreſs : when 
you are in favour with God, and ſafe in your 
deareſt intereſts, then only is life to me 6 
bleſſing. | 

The Apoſtle's affection for the ſouls that 
he labour'd to convert and fave, is in the 
ſecond chapter of this Epiſtle (if it be 
poſſible) expreſs'd in more forcible vehe- 
mence, and a greater variety of proper 
words. Tis a paſſage equally pathetical 
and noble. How feelingly does this tru 
reverend father in God complain of being 


* 1 Thefl. iii. 3. Ox ZM dren done, mypy /d, 
# xalerwd, dvd Cady. St. Chry ſoſt. in loc. 
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ibſent from his beloved children in Chriſt *! 
How earneſtly does he wiſh to ſee 'em face 
to face ! What a beautiful repetition he 
uſes, what a ſelect aſſemblage of words 
near ally'd in ſignification, to expreſs the 
thing with more vehemence !——7e 
true. T0 DegmWwmer Into cw oy a0 
bb. How aſſuredly does this faithful 
paſtor appeal to his charge, whether they 
were not ſatisfy d by experience of his vi- 
gilant care, and affectionate concern for 
them ! For what is our hope, or joy, or crown 
of glorying ? are not even ye in the preſence of 
our Lord Feſus Chriſt at his coming! And 
to conclude with ſtill more vehemence and 
endearing expreſſions of goodneſs, he po- 
ſitiyely and ſolemnly aſſerts, what before 
he propos'd in a preſſing interrogation: For, 
certainly, ye are our glory and joy. 

Not far from the beginning of this ſame 
chapter „ how ſincere and flowing is the 
beneyolence and charity of the good Apo- 
ſtle, how inimitably endearing and delicate 
is his fine manner of expreſſing it? Ie 


R 
e nth iw pie by De 
Ver. 7, 8, 9, 10. 
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egpen is a beautiful poetical word which 
expreſſes the moſt warm and paſſionate 
deſire, We were mild among you, as a nurſe 
cheriſhes her own children : We have ſought 
for no temporal advantage, or worldly applauſe 
in preaching the everlaſting Goſpel to you ; 
and doing our moſt zealous endeavours to con- 
tribute to the ſalvation of thoſe ſouls and 
bodies redeem'd by the blood of the Son of 
God. We have labour d with all manner of 
diligence, and run thro all manner of troubles, 
out of pure charity and affettion to you, upon 
the generous motives of Chriſtianity, I have 
been tender of you, as the kindeſt mother is to 
the dear infant at her breaſts. Does ſhe love 
and cheriſh her child out of oftentation or 
Proſpect of gain? No, ſhe is influenc'd by 
ſuperior and nobler motives ; ſhe is led by the 
refiſtleſs benevolence of nature, and the in- 
able endearments of parental affeftion. The 
Apoſtle ſtill proceeds in the moſt moving 
declarations of his charity: We being affe- 
Hionately deſirous of you, were willing to have 
imparted to you not the Goſpel of God only, 
but alſo our own ſouls One the moſt pre- 
cious thing in the world to impart, the 
other the moſt difficult. Well might the 
primitive perſecutors, from theſe paſſages, 
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and the correſpondent practice of the firſt 
and beſt profeſſors of our religion, cry out 
in admiration : O how theſe Chriſtians love 
one another / when this ſpirit of chriſtian 
charity univerſally prevail'd. 

Which generous ſpirit cannot be ade- 
quately repreſented in any words; but was 
neyer better convey d in any language, nor 
more beautifully and ſtrongly expreſs'd 
than in that truly admirable paſſage of St. 
Peter, which compriſes both a lively de- 
ſcription of, and an earneſt exhortation to 
chriſtian charity. There you ſee that virtue 
dreſt up in all its amiable features and 
divine graces of ſincerity, diſintereſted ge- 
neroſity, purity, fervour, and intenſeneſs 
of affection. There hkewiſe you ſee the 
heavenly original of this divine grace ; 
it proceeds from the purification of the ſoul 
by obedience to the refining truths of the 
Goſpel ; and the powerful operations of the 
infinite ſpirit of perſuaſion and reaſon, love 
and goodneſs. Ta; \vyes UA Nyvurg reg 
& Th «2ax1 & Ane, fie Thwwer®., 
& p avvnixprov ix xe xacNes 
AMA; aamimar txtrwa;* Juſt is the 
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remark of the very learned and eloquent 
Dr. South on 2 Cor. xi. 29. With what 3 
true and tender paſſion does the Apoſtle 
lay forth his fatherly care and concern for 
all the churches of Chriſt? Who is 

and I am not weak ? who is offended, and | 
burn not? Than which words nothing 
doubtleſs could have iſſu'd from the tongue 
or heart of man more endearing, more pa- 
thetical, and affectionate. 

The Epiſtle of St. Paul to Philemon is 
admirable for the tender ſentiments of hu- 
manity flowing almoſt in every word ; for 
the grateful ſimplicity and familiar cafineſs 
of the ſtyle ; for the ſtrength of its rea- 
ſoning, the delicacy of the turn, and the 
prudence of its conduct and addreſs. After 
the ſalutation, the divine. writer inſinuates 
into his friend's affections by juſtly praiſing 
his ſteddy faith in Chriſt, and generous 
charity to all Chriſtians ; and this was a 
ſure method to obtain what he was going to 
defire, 'To put a generous man in mind of 
his former bounties and charitable offices, 
naturally encourages him to repeat the 
pleaſure of doing good, and obliging num- 


5 Vol. V. of Serm. on Luke xxi. 15. p. 497- 
bers. 
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hers. He but juſt mentions his authority 
to command as a prime miniſter of Chriſt ; 
d modeſtly hints to Philemon his obliga- 
tion to a perſon, whoſe convert he was. 
But with what engaging condeſcenſion does 
he drop the conſiderations of authority and 
obligation ; and chuſes rather to entreat as 
friend, than to command as an Apoſtle ! 
Who could reſiſt the moving entreaties of 
d. Paul, a name ſo glorious and dear to 
the world for his converſion of a conſi- 
derable part of it ! And St. Paul the elder, 
now grown old in his labours of charity and 
indefatigable endeavours to oblige and fave 
mankind ! And what goes farther ſtill, St. - 
Paul now a priſoner of Feſus Chriſt, an un- 
daunted champion of the Croſs, in con- 
inement and chains for this adorable cauſe, 
and aſpiring after the conſummation of 
Chriſtian honour and happineſs, the crown 
of martyrdom ! 

Could that feryour of charity to a ſtranger, 
that humility and condeſcenſion to a fugi- 
ire ſlave, fail of prevailing upon Philemon 
a relation to St. Paul's convert; when the 
great Apoſtle, as we ſaid, a ſtranger to him, 
eſpouſes his cauſe with ſuch warmth ; and 

| I pleads 
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pleads for the hopeful convert with all the 
hearty and flowing tenderneſs of a parent ? 
I entreat thee for my ſon, whom ] hay 
begotten in my bonds — Receive him that 
is mine own bowels ;— not now as a ſer 
vant, but above a ſervant ; a brother bels d 
—— If he have wronged thee, or oweth thee 
ought, put it to my account — If thou count 
me therefore a partner, receive him as my ſelf. 
I beſeech thee, brother, let me have juy 
f thee in the Lord. refreſh my bowels in the 
Lord. The fathers juſtly obſerve that her: 
the compaſſion of the Apoſtle 1s 1o tender, 
the charity ſo undiſſembled and generous, 
that it would melt down the moſt obdurate 
heart. 
I I ſhall not enlarge on any more beautiful 
paſſages in the latter part of the New Te- 
ſtament in this kind and way of ſtyle ; only 
refer to a few in the margin out of the 
Epiſtles , and juſt mention ſome inſtances 
of our bleſſed Saviour's great condeſcenſion, 
charity and mildneſs expreſs'd in moſt tender 
and moving language. 
Our Lord in his ſovereign Majeſty, upon 
the throne of his glory, exerciſing judica- 


_ © Philip. ii. 26, a7. 2 Cor. vii. 3. Phil. ii. 1, 2. 
ture 
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iure on the whole rational creation, ex- 
preſſes wonderful condeſcenſion and good- 
neſs to his humble diſciples; applauds and 
magnifies their charity and labours of 
love. 

How gracious, how glorious i is that ads 
dreſs to the happy people on his right hand ! 
—— Come ye bleſſed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foun- 
dation of the world / For I was an hungry, 
and ye gave me meat; thirſiy, and ye gave 
ne drink, &c.”, When the righteous, in 
great humility and reverence, put off the 
commendation —— Lord, when did we ſee 
thee hungry, and fed thee, of thirſiy, and gave 
thee drink, &c.? our Lord relieves their mos 
deſty, and acknowledges their charity to his 
poor ſaints and ſervants in a manner infinitely 
gracious and eondeſcending. Veriy I jay 
unto you, inaſmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the leaſt of theſe my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me. This conſideration that the 
Saviour and Judge of the world regards the 
little ſervices that Chriſtians do one another, 
as if done to his own ſacred perſon in his 
ſtate of humiliation, is their grand fupport 


a Mat. Av. 345 3 z 40. | 
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and conſolation in their ſufferings, guards 
innocence in a proſperous ſtate, and adorns 
and hel ghtens all its felicities and enjoy- 
ments ; is an eternal obligation to gratitude, 
and a prevalent motiye tothe nobleſt cha. 
rity, to the moſt chearful diligence and 
deyotion in the happy ſervice of /ach a 
Maſeer. 

As the mild Saviour of the wqyld was 
very good and gracious in his behayiour to 
all perſons he was pleas'd to converſe with, 
and who apply'd to him ; ſo he expreſſes a 
particular regard and graciouſneſs to thoſe, 
who moſt want and deſerve compaſſion, in- 
nocent young children. His words, beha- 
viour, and actions were ſuitable to the be- 
nevolent inclinations of his divine mind; 
and emphatically expreſſive of tender affecti- 
on and goodneſs to thoſe growing hopes of 
the Church, amiable for their humility and 
innocence, for the grateful dawnings of rea- 
ſon and religion in them; for the engaging 
ſimplicity of their manners, and their unaf- 
fected ſweetneſs and ſincerity. St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Luke give us ſeyeral excel- 
lent paſſages to this purpoſe ; but St. Mark 
is more full than both the other Evange- 

liſts, 
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liſts :. When our Saviour's diſciples check'd 
and put back perſons who brought their 
children for the bleſſing of this divine pro- 
phet, he was diſpleas d at their officiouſneſs, 
and with concern and eagerneſs repeats it to 
em, that they ſuffer little children to come 
to him, and not to forbid or hinder em in 
the leaſt. He kindly took 'em in his arms, 
embrac'd and bleſſed them, recommending 
em to the imitation of all his diſciples, and 
aſſuring them that none could embrace the 
Goſpel, nor be an inheritor of the kingdom 
of heaven, but thoſe who are of the ſweet, 
diſpoſition, and have the innocence, ſince- 
rity, and freedom from malice, which are 
eminent in young children. 


b. 5. THERE are innumerable paſſages 
in the ſacred writers of the New Teſtament 
which ariſe to the utmoſt degree of ſubli- 
mity : And we may obſerve, that in the 
divine authors the words are ennobled by 


Mat. xviii. 3, 4, J. Luke xviii. IF. Mark x. 12, 
74, 15. Our Saviour's diſpleaſure at his diſciples is ex- 
preſs'd in a ſtrong word ,n, he conceiv'd indig- 
nation againſt em, which ſtill more emphatically ſhews 
his tenderneſs for the dear children. St. Chryſeſtom enu- 
merates the amiable qualities of young children: 7lw 
ab, V d, x4 TemUVEY au 11 
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the vigour and brightneſs of the ſenſe, con- 
trary to the manner of many other , 
where the diction and ornaments of ſpeech 
chiefly contribute to the ſublimity. The 
Sublime is a juſt, grand, and marvellous 
thought. It ſtrikes like lightriing with a 
conquering and reſiſtleſs flame. It appears 
beautiful either in the plain or figurative 
ſtyle ; it admits all the ornaments of lan- 
guage ; yet needs none of em; but com- 
mands and triumphs in its own native ma- 
jeſty. The true Sublime will bear tranſla- 
tion into all languages, and will be great 
and ſurpriſing in all languages, and to all 
perſons of underſtanding and judgment, not- 
withſtanding the difference of their country, 
education, intereſt and party. It carries all 
before it by its own ſtrength; and does not 
ſo much raife perſuaſion in the hearer or 
reader, as throw him into an extaſy, and 
tranſport him out of himſelf. We admire 
it at firſt without conſidering ; and upon 
mature conſideration we are conyinc'd that 
we can never admire it too much. It deſies 
oppoſition, envy and time; and is infinitely 
advanced above cavil and criticiſm *. 

Longs. de Sublim. c. 1. p. 6. Ed. Tollis. St. 


Do&. Chr. Lib, 4. c. 20. p· 33+ Ed. Colon. 
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The poor leper in St. Matthew had a juſt 
notion that Jeſus was a divine perſon under 
that veil and diſguiſe of humility that he 
put on during his abode upon this earth ; 
adores him as Lord of all power ; and ap- 
plies to him in his own facred perſon for 
deliverance : If thou wilt, thou canſ} make 
me clean. Jeſus did not correct his ſuppli- 
cant as attributing too much to him, but re- 
ceiy'd his adoration ; and ſhew'd he infi- 
nitely deſery'd it by anſwering and acting 
with the power and goodneſs of the Creator 
and Saviour of all. St. Chiſoſſom, that ex- 
cellent writer and ſound critic, judicioufly 
admires and ſets forth the force and majeſty 
of this expreſſion, I will, be thou clean 
Oi nadmeio mm is parallel to that grand 
original, ſo celebrated and admir'd by Lon- 
ginus himſelf, Tenbſro pa;. I will, be 
thou clean, F poken by Chriſt to the leper, 
was the voice, not of man, but God ; who 
ſpake and it was done; who commanded and it 
came to paſs". 

The grandeſt and moſt majeſtic figures in 
Longinus come nothing near to the ſublimity 


1 Cp. viii. v. 3. Mr. Salwey's Viſitation Sermon. 
30. 
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of that awful addreſs of the bleſſed Jeſus, 
when he chides the ſea, and huſhes its 
boiſterous waves into an immediate calm, 
Sum, ep pwr. The waters heard that 
voice which commanded univerſal nature 
into being. 'They ſunk at his command 
who has the ſole privilege of ſaying to that 
unruly element, Hitherto ſhalt thou go, and 
no farther ; Here ſhall thy proud waves be 
ſtopp'd*. 

'The facred Claſſics are more noble and 
ſublime upon any ſubject than the other 
claſſics ; but never do the Greek and Latin 
authors look ſo out of countenance upon the 
companion, as when the diſcourſe is upon 
God and divine ſubjects. No human wit 
could diſcoyer the myſteries of heaven, or 
diſcourſe on 'em with an adequate and pro- 
per majeſty of language. 

Pindar, who ſpeaks of divine perſons and 
things with as much reyerence and emphaſis 
as any writer in the pagan world, ſays of 
God, that he can catch the eagle on the 
wing, and outſtrip the ſea-dolphin, Which 
is a pretty thought and neatly dreſs'd ; but 
how trifling and inſignificant if compar'd 


St. Mark iy. 39, 


with 
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with that ſolid and glorious piece of ſub. 
lime — Tod, who quickens the dead, and 
calls things that are not, as things that ares. 

All the lofty deſcriptions of the glory 
and dazling dreſs of the inferior Gods, and 
the meſſengers of Jupiter and Juno are no- 
thing comparable to that majeſtic deſcrip- 
tion of the angel who deſcended from hea- 
ven to wait upon his Lord's triumphant re- 
ſurrection, though it is made up of a very 
few words, and thoſe as plain as any in the 
language : His countenance was like lightning, 
and his raiment white as ſnow. 

There is ſome reſemblance in two or three 
particulars betwixt a noble paſſage of Sopha» 
cles and one in St. Paul to St. Timothy. In 
the firſt, among other fine expreſſions, the 
chorus addreſſes Jupiter in thoſe beautiful 


terms ; 
Ayſpœog gb Sve gg 
Kames Ours 
Mag ae ge diyAQY- 
The ſacred writer gives the majeſty of God 
the titles of & A », U dg 


" Pyth, 2. ver. 29. Rom. iv. 17. 
St. Mat. xxviii. 3, 4 | 
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Aue derm. Me, in both places raiſes the 
character which the Apoſtle gives, infinitely 
ſuperior to dyyows x25 d e % 
The angels and miniſters of God, (who ate 
leſs than the leaſt drop, compar'd to that 
immenſe ocean of eſſence and eternity) are 
equal to the Jupiter of Sophocles ; they don't 
grow old by time, But the only patentate, 
who only has immortality, 1s the incommuni. 
cable prerogative of the King of kings, and 
Lord of lords, the Father of men and angelt. 
And to poſſeſs the pureſt light of Olympus is 
no way comparable to inhabiting light un- 
approachable. 

The deſcription of the majeſty of Jupiter 
in the firſt Liad has, as Mr. Pope juſtly ob- 
ſerves, ſomething as grand and venerable as 
any thing either in the theology or poetry 
of the pagans. Nothing in the claſſics 1s 
ſuperior to the original; nor was any paſ- 
ſage in any author ever better tranſlated 
than this by the great man above men- 
tioned ©. Set 


5 Sophoc. Antigone v. 611, 612, Ed. Hen. Steph. 
p. 238. 1 Tim. vI. 15. 
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Set Homer's ſublime, adorn'd with all the 
pomp of good words, heighten'd with all 
the loftineſs of grand and raviſhing name 
bers, and place St. John's deſcription of the 
appearance of the judge of the world near 
to it, only expreſs d in a few plain and yul. 
gar words, and adorn'd with its own native 
fmplicity ; and all the hrightneſs of the 
poet will vaniſh, and be quite ahſorpt by the 
dazling and rapturous glory of the Apoſtle. 
What is bending of ſable brows, ſhaking of 
ambroſial curls, and Olympus trembling to 
the center, to the heaven and the earth fly- 
ing away before the face of the Son of God? 
I fay no more: To enlarge upon and pre- 
tend to illuſtrate this paſſage would be pre- 
ſumptign, as well as loſt labour, O, Ma 
ore doe 5 yi #, 6 egrk, is {0 plain, 
that it does not need, ſo majeftic and 
grand, that it diſdains, commentary and 


paraphraſe 7, 


He ſpoke, and awful bends his ſable brows ; 
Shakes his ambroſial curls, and gives the nod ; 
The ſtamp of fate, and ſanction of the God: 
High — with trembling the dread ſignal took, 
And all Olympus to the center ſhook. 

Pope v. 683. 


7 ApOC. XX, 11. 
That 
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That paſſage of St. Paul, in his ſecond 
Epiſtle to the Corinthians, is a conſummate 
piece of ſublimity, having both grandey; 
and inexpreſſible elevation in its thought; 
true emphaſis and magnificence in its by. 
guage, and the nobleſt numbers and har. 
mony in its contexture or compoſition . 
Never were the ſame number of words more 
happily and harmoniouſly plac'd together. 
Turn them into any feet that proſody can 
bear, and they muſt fall into excellent and 
well-ſounding numbers. The long and ſhort 
ſyllables are perfectly well mix'd and duly 
temper'd if you meaſure them thus: Ka? &m 
— Ho Neis — TVapoonly — ajavir Bape 
Ene, the numbers will be grand and noble. 
Every one ſees how exact and beautiful the 
oppoſition is betwixt affliction — want, 
diſgrace, and pains ; and glory — which 
in the ſacred language is every thing ho- 
nourable, great and deſirable ; and between 
the preſent light afflition for a moment; and 
the far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory. 

Upon this paſſage a ſharp Commentator 
ſays, (What an influence St. Paul's Hebrew 


Cap. iy. 17, 18. 
« had 
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« had upon his Creek, is every where viſible. 

Labod in Hebrew ſignifies to be heavy and 

« to be glorious ; St. Paul in the Greek joins 

« 'em and ſays weight of glory.” And does 

ot the Hebrai/m add ſtrength and beauty to 

he phraſe ? Is it any treſpaſs againſt pro- 

ety of language, and rational grammar, 

v put together an aſſemblage of agreeable 
ideas to invigorate the ſtyle, and clear the 
ſenſe? The antient and modern tranſlators 
ſweat and labour to render this paſſage, 
ue forc'd to uſe irregular expreſſions, and 
words and phraſes which exceed all com- 
raiſon, Their efforts, tho' laudable, have 
ſery little effect; they fink infinitely below 
the aſtoniſhing original ?. 

The pleaſure which the learned and de- 
rout reader receives from the brightneſs of 
the metaphor, the harmony of the con- 
ſtruction, and the exactneſs of the beautiful 
oppoſition, is entirely ſwallow d up by the 
ſublimity of the thought. Kab d οννν 


* Mir> ſupra modum. Eraſ. Supra modum in ſubli- 
mitate Vulg. Lat. Caſtalio is languid and poor with all 
tit politeneſs, and ir much outdone by the Syriac and Arabic 
wrſon ; eſpecially the latter, which is render d thu in the 
Latin, am levitas triſtitiæ noſtre ſubiti temporis 
modo eminentiflimo atque largiſimo operatur nobis 
pondus gloriz æternum. 
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e UmegSoAm aero Bp Stn, take him 
off from conſidering the leſſer beauties, 
He is agitated with variety of deyoy 
paſſions ; his heart beats, and he ſhe, 
tears: He believes and wonders ; his joy 
and gratitude are mixt with fear and tren. 
bling; that God thro' his dear and eternal 
Son ſhould be ſo gracious to human race 
laps'd into wickedneſs and rebellion, ag to 
prepare for 'em ſuch immenſity of honour 
and happineſs as no words or thoughts can 
reach. Here invention is confounded, and 
eloquence ſtruck dumb. In the moſt cele- 
brated trifles of earth tis eaſy to oyer- 
magnify, and uſe hyperboles ; but in the 
glories of heaven there is no place, no 
poſſibility for hyperbole. Paſs from one 
ſtrength and loftineſs of language to ano- 
ther ; ſpeak with the tongues of angels 
and men ; go thro' all the moſt triumphant 
topics of amplification, and you muſt ſtil 
for ever fall ſhort of the infinite greatneſs 
and dignity of the thing. is incon- 
ceivable, inutterable joy and happineſ, 
eternal admiration and rapture 


" Vide Rom. X111. Heb, iv. 12, 13. Apocal. ix. 
11, 12, ad 17. Apocal. i. 13, ad 19. 2 Cor. iii. 18. 

Col. ii. 9, 10. 
Upon 
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Upon the account of this noble paſſage 
d innumerable more of the higheſt gran- 
gur and ſublimity in the ſacred Evangeliſts 
nd Apoſtles, I cannot but wonder and be 
ory for that unguarded expreſſion of a 
great man We ſhall find nothing in 
« facred ſcriptures ſo ſublime in it ſelf, 
« but it is reached and ſometimes over- 
« topped by the ſublimity of the ex- 
« preſſion.” Tho' I entirely agree with 
the ſame learned and excellent perſon, that 
n ſacred ſcriptures there are the higheſt 
things expreſs'd in the higheſt and nobleſt 
Lnguage, that ever was addreſt to mortals*. 


. 6, Wx have obſery'd before, and think 
t not improper to repeat, that to be nice 
and affected in turning and poliſhing pe- 
nods, and over- curious in artificially rang- 
ng figures, and ſetting em off in gawdy 
decorations and finery, is the employment 
of a ſophiſt and mere declaimer. This was 
aways eſteem d below the great genius's of 
al ages; much more muſt it be fo with 
relpe& to thoſe writers who were acted by 
the Spirit of infinite Wiſdom ; and there- 


* Dr. South Ser. Vol. IV. p. 30. Scribe infiraFed. 
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fore ſpoke and wrote with that force ary 
majeſty, that prevyalent perſuaſion and on; 
actneſs of decorum, that never men ſpoke 
or writ. There is nothing of affectation q 
ſuperfluous ornament in the ſacred books; 
whatever we find there is natural; and: 
graceful and noble ſimplicity adorns the 
periods. The Apoſtles did not nicely mes. 
ſure their ſentences, nor ſtudy figures and 
artful compoſition ; they ſpoke from their 
heart, and their noble and animated ſent. 
ments fill'd out their expreſſions, and gaye 


enlargement and dignity to their ſtyle. 


We have already produc'd ſeveral ei- 
amples of beauties in all ſtyles, which ar 
likewiſe inſtances of vigorous and clean 
compoſition ; but ſhall now ſelect a few ci. 
amples upon this head not before mention'd; 
but ſhall firſt ſay a word of compoſition, 
Compoſition is ſuch a regular and proper 
uniting and placing of good words together 
in members and periods, as makes the di- 
courſe ſtrong and graceful. Tis like the 
connexion of the ſeveral parts of a health- 
ful and vigorous human body, when th: 
vitals are ſound, the limbs clean, and wel- 
proportion'd, and fit to perform all the ari- 


mal functions. To ſay nothing of the 


beautiful 


Pex . 
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yeautiful metaphors and noble agoniſtical 
terms which we find in the fix firſt verſes 
of the twelfth chapter to the Hebrews, they 
ue compos d of firm feet and choice num- 
hers, of as much vigour and dignity as the 
ſclecteſt inſtances produc'd and laid open by 
the critic of Halicarnaſſus ?. 

From the twelfth verſe of the ſixth 
chapter of the firſt Epiſtle to St. Timothy 
to the end, we have an admirable piece of 
eloquence and clean compoſition, made up 
of the beſt-ſounding and happily-ſignificant 
words emphatically expreſſing very ſolid 
and ſublime thoughts, which is naturally 
and eaſily divided into four periods as good 
and full as any in Tully or Demoſthenes +. 
Would you entertain your ſelf with the 
choice delicacies of ſweet and harmonious 
ſtructure, diligently read that divine lecture 
of morality in the twelfth chapter to the Ro- 
mans, There the members of the periods 
anlwer one another with a very agreeable 
variety of ſentiments, and chriſtian doctrines 


' 1 Nig@- 0 pwagruger as Homer's eO v v ſuoy N- 
— mia. 2 Tet — 5 je aus- 
iam, cee N duag]iar drmiyont bur. 
* The firſt from ver. 12 to 13. The ſecond from 


Ver. 13 to 17. 'The third from yer. 17 to 20. 


from yer. 20 to the end. 


deliyer'd 
I 


-- 
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deliver'd in à few pure and proper words ; 
and a wonderful ſmoothneſs and equality 
of numbers, without nicety or affeQacion, 
eaſier than T/ocrates, rapid and vehement 23 
Demoſthenes. The great eloquence of this 
chapter, and its quick and accurate tum, 
the excellent critic St. Auſtin admires ; and 
after him E raſmus 3 ; who ſays in concluſion 
of his juſt encomium, that no muſic can be 
ſweeter. That fine paſſage of the Apoſtle 
to the 7 heſſalonians * is as admirable for the 
purity of its moral, and diffuſiyeneſs of its 
charitable meaning ; as for the elegancy 
and force of its words, and the delicate 
turn of its ſtructure. The union of the 
words within each comma or ſtop, and their 
mutual relation and aſſiſtance, is exquiſitely 
proper and natural. The noble period 
runs on with ſtrength and ſmoothneſs, and 
ends cloſe and full: both the car and 
judgment are ſatisfy d. Let a man of diſ- 
cernment and taſte in theſe matters dili- 
gently read theſe paſſages ſelected out of 
the ſacred writers, with thoſe ſet down 
below 5, and numerous others which he 
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himſelf will readily obſerve, and he will 
receive the higheſt entertainment that the 
mind can have from true grandeur of 
thought, and nobleneſs of expreſſion ; from 
a bold and free conſtruction, and the har- 
mony of the ſweeteſt and beft ſounding 
numbers. 

Tollius, the editor of Thad nus, obſerves, 
that in the very beginning of the learned 
and accurate epiſtle to the Hebrews, there 
are three Pons of the fourth kind — a 
rapid and ſtrong foot — with a long ſyl- 
lable after every one of them, to he a fur- 
ther ſtay and ſupport to them, while by 
theſe ſteps the writer aſcends into heaven. 

Then with great truth he tells us, that 
this moſt eloquent epiſtle at leaſt equals 
all the ſublimity of the heathen writers. 
Which epiſtle, ſays he, I can prove not to 
be Paul's by this one argument : That 
gentleman had a ſtrange talent at arguing, 
if he could prove St. Paul not to be the 
author of a piece, becauſe it was eloquent 
and ſublime. In my poor judgment I ſhou'd 
rather think it would prove juft the con- 
trary. Did not St. Paul write the epiſtles 


to the Romans, the Corinthians, Epheſians, 
7 Vid. . P- 217. not. 22. g 
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Philippians, Coloſſians, &c. and are there ng 
ſublime and eloquent paſſages in thoſe wri- 
tings ; no thoughts noble and grand, no 
numbers ſtrong and vigorous as his Pon; 
with their ſyllables attending them? Was 
not St. Paul a conſiderable ſcholar ? Was 
not he admir'd by Agrippa and Feftus for 
his learning; and ador'd by the Lycaonian; 
for his eloquence ? Had not he abundant 
meaſures of the holy ſpirit ? Was not he 
carried up into paradiſe ; and did not he 
hear the converſation of the bleſſed And 
were not all theſe advantages of education, 

divine inſpiration, and heavenly diſcourſe 
capable of ennobling his conceptions and 
elevating his mind upon any occaſion and 
ſubject that requir'd it, to think, and write, 

and ſpeak with grandeur and ſublimity ? 

We have produc'd ſeveral places, ſhall 
take notice of a few more before this work 
be finiſh'd, and are able to produce a great 
many more, out of the writings of this elo- 
quent and divine author, which entirely 
expoſe and baffle this cditor's preſumptu- 
ous and ridiculous aſſertion. There is great 
judgment in placing the emphatical word or 
words, on which the ſtreſs of the ſentence 
depends, in ſuch a ſituation, as moſt agree- 
ably 
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ably to ſurprize and ftrike the reader or 
hearer. Thoſe words of St. Paul are well 
plac'd, and very pathetical and moving -— 
I would to God, that not only you, king Agrip- 
pa, but alſo all that hear me this day, were 
both almoſt and altogether ſuch as T am, ex- 
cepting theſe bonds. Theſe words cloſe the 
diſcourſe with wonderful grace; ſurprize 
the hearers with an agreeable civility ; and 
impreſs upon em a ſtrpng opinion of the 
ſpeaker's ſincerity, charity, and benevo- 
lence to mankind. Had Taper 7%" 7% Irony 
r been plac'd any where elſe, the pa- 
theticalneſs, grace and dignity of the ſen- 
tence had been much abated :. 

No man will think that this is infetior to 
that paſſage in Thucidides, ſo much admir'd 
by Diony/tus of Halicarnaſſus: Tuc vd Aa- 
2: Two h worn A — He juſtly ob-.. 
ſeryes, that if AaxzeWwwup and 5 paar fAms 
had been ſeparated by the interpoſition of 
the other part of the ſentence, it would not 
have retain'd the ſame grace and yigour ?, 


' Acts xxvi. 29. 


? De n 58. per U pton — F & cru 
bude AN eic Sui 965 og. 1 Pet. ii. G, Is 
a noble paſſage in ſeyeral reſpects, and I think go, cloſes 
the period with moſt advances. | 
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'Tis the obſervation of the learned Scjpjy 
Gentilis on the ſeventh verſe of the Epiſtle 
to Philemon, that the word brother, cloſing 
the ſentence, contributes much to its pathys 
and effect upon the mind of Philemon, 
There is a tenderneſs and endearing famili- 
arity in the addreſs proper for perſuaſion; 
and that endearing term being us d the laſt 
by St. Paul, before he directly addreſſes his 
requeſt to him on behalf of poor One/imus, 
it could ſcarce fail of moving the good 
man's tendereſt paſſions . Though ſeveral 
very fine and regular periods are found in 
the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, they were 
never ſtudy'd or anxiouſly ſought after; 
but naturally flow'd from the fervour of 
their ſpirit, and the nobleneſs and ſublime 
excellencies of their doctrine and ſubjett. 
And this is agreeable to the obſervations of 
the ſoundeſt critics, and the practice of the 
nobleſt and moſt valuable writers; as we 
have ſhewn with reſpect to other ornaments 


Magnum au- habet in fine periodi hujus poſita 
vox Ah Quod non haberet, aut cert? eſſet ebe- 
tior oratio, fi in principia vel medio collocata eſſet. 
Scip. Gentil. in loc. p. 4009. Major Crit. The obſer- 
vation of a great critic is to our purpoſe —— Thu 
% 5 Jeubuſſg 83 g N n Tha — mira; 1 devb- 
_ H b,] Yu wow A j,, Demetr. 
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of ſpeech. Nuintillan blames ſome people 
for negleQing the ſenfe by too much ſtudying 
the ſtructure and ornaments of words; which 
they ſay they do for the fake of the grace 
« and decoration of their diſcourſe. *” 

That, indeed, fays this great maſter, is 
beautiful, but when it naturally follows, 
not when tis affected. The language of 
the facred writers is ſometimes not to be 
reduced to periods; but diſdains confine- 
ment, and extends itfelf to a noble and 
boundleſs hberty. But then the great ma- 
ſters among the Greek and Latin claſſics have 
not agreed as to the length of periods, or 
the number of the members which compoſe 
them; efpectally with reſpect to hiſtorians 
and all other writers in profe except the 
orators. *Tis the general doctrine, that a 
period cannot haye above four members : 
But in Quintilian's judgment it admits fre- 
quently more; and though the ſame learned 


critic wHl not allow one memher to make a 
period ; ; yet one may comprehend as full 


and yigorous a ſenſe as two or more; and 
then it amounts to the ſame thing, by what 
name ſoever we call it. Theſe ſmall ſen- 

Ti tences 


* Habet periodus membra minimuni duo. Medius 
| numerus 
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tences are frequently intermixt with. the 
larger in the ſacred writers of the New 
Teſtament, and nobleſt foreign claſſics : and 
as they are neceſſary in ſome caſes, as in 
precepts, &c. ſo they contribute to the 
pleaſure of the reader by adding a grateful 
variety to the diſcoutſe. 

Herodotus and Thucidides take the ſame 
liberty, and as little regard nice and florid 
periods as St. Paul and the other divine 
writers : though in their writings you may 
find periods as round and ſmooth as in 
Tfocrates himſelf, The greatneſs of their 
genius and ſpirit rais'd 'em above the care 
and anxiety of ſeeking after and labouring 
for ſuperflyous ornaments ; and yet there is 
an infinite and perpetual variety in theix 
noble and moſt entertaining works ; that 
you will find eyery fine turn and every 
grace of language, and even the leſſer beau, 
ties ſcatter'd abroad in their immortal wris 
, tings. Ariſtotle charges Herodotus with the 
jooſe or unperiodical way of writing; which, 
he ſays, 1s unpleaſant, becauſe it has no end 


numerus videtur quatuor: ſed recipit frequenter & 
plura. Inſtit. Orar. Ji. 9. c. 4. p. 554. Ariſtotle allows 
that one member may make up a period, which he calls 
ſimple : Neo G J, „ Ae & NN, I I ageing. Agt- 
an 5 Mew THY Woyoxwhey. Rhetor, 3. cap. 9. 


or 
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or bounds ?. ' Which cannot hold with re- 
ſpe& to Herodotus. One may appeal to any 
competent reader, whether both his hiſtory 
and language, notwithſtanding its looſeneſs 
and negle& of formal periods, don't give 
him a perpetual entertainment. We are ſo 
far from being diſpleas'd that he does 
not end his periods, preſcrib'd within the 
bounds and rules of grammarians, that we 
go on with expectation of freſh pleaſure, 
and almoſt wiſh that he would never end 
his hiſtory, 

I conclude this chapter with a judicious 
pallage of an admirable critic . © For my 

« part, ſays he, I think that neither the 
« whole diſcourſe ſhould be hound and 
« confin'd to periods, as the ſtyle of Gor- 
« gias; nor be altogether looſe and uncon- 
« fin'd as the antients : but that it ſhonld 
© rather have a mixture of both. For ſo 
« it will be at the ſame time both ſtudy'd 
« and ſimple ; and pleaſure and ſweetneſs 
* will reſult from both theſe characters. 
* And ſo it will neither be too coarſe and 
* vulgar, nor too affected and ſophiſti- 


6: ogy, 


I Rhet. 3. c. 9. | 
Dem. Phal. c. 15. p. 13- ; 
6 CHAP: 
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CHAP. VI. 
Containing a ſhort account of ſome of 


the beautiful and ſublime tropes and 
figures in the New Teſtament. 


— N God's word we have not only 
D.; a body of religion, ſays a great 
man, but alſo a ſyſtem of the 
" beſt rhetoric. Figures are genu- 
ine expreſſions of the paſſions, which pow- 
erfully excite men to act, and exert their 
abilities towards the procuring their own 
good and happineſs. They unfeignedly ex- 
preſs all the ſentiments of human minds, and 
lay em open with vigour and advantage. 
The ſacred writers of the New Teſtament 
abound with theſe beauties ; and they are 
the voice of nature, and the interpretation 
of the thoughts. 2 of ſentiment 
and good ſenſe accompany em, and ani- 
mate em with life and ſpirit; therefore it 


cannot be againſt ſuch figures and elo- 
quence 


52 


2 


rr 
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quence that the remarkable paſſage of Mr. 
Locke s muſt be underſtood ; becauſe though 
they move the paſſions (which are planted 
in us to enliven the ſoul to exert its powers 
with vigour) yet they don't miſlead the 
judgment, nor inſinuate wrong, but right 
ideas. Otherwiſe Mr. Locke himſelf wou'd 
not have us d ſo many lively tropes, fo 
many figurative ſpeeches and alluſions in 
language; or, as he calls em, figurative 
application of words. And if all figurative 
application of words be perfect cheat, and 
therefore in all that pretend to inform or 
inſtruct wholly to be avoided, tis impoſſi- 
ble to vindicate the facred Scriptures, which 
are compos'd at once to canvince the judg- 
ment, and move the paſſions; and abound 
with figurative ſpeeches, as he himfelf very 
well knew, having writ commentaries on 
thoſe parts of em which have the greateſt 
abundance of lively figures. 

This fagacious man therefore, when he 
decries rhetoric and figurative ſpeech, means 
the vanity and impertinence of unnatural 
and painted ornaments; of playing upon 
ſounds and ſyllables to the negle and in- 


$ Human Underſtanding B. 3. c. to. p. 428. fol. 
jury 
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jury of the ſenſe, and deluding with artifi. 
cial and forc'd eloquence. 

In this ſenſe likewiſe might we take that 
aſſertion of the famous biſhop Burnet, that 
the Apoſtles have no rhetoric ; but that he 
farther affirms, that they uſe no lively figures, 
which is an affirmation unaccountably bold 
and ſhocking from ſo learn'd and intelligent 
a perſon. Did that great biſhop at that 
time fix any determinate meaning to the 
words lively figures? Or, Did he ever atten- 
tively conſider Rom viii. 1 Cor. xv. 2 Cor, 
iv, vi, x, xi, xii, c. ? 

To which may be added innumerable 
paſſages that are ſet off in the moſt ſprightly 
and grand figures. So far is that obſerva- 
tion from the leaſt appearance of truth, that 
there are more lively and natural figures in 
the Old and New Teſtament, than in any 
book written in any language read or ſpoken 
under the ſun. 

The juſtice and vengeance which ſhall 
finally overtake and deftroy vile propaga- 
tors of heretical notions, who have ſear d 
conſciences and reprobate minds, is by St. 
Peter repreſented in an awful Proſopopeia as 


* Diſcourſe on truth of Ch. Rel. p. 66, 67. 
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in angel of judgment or grim fury watching 
al the motions of the daring offenders; pur- 
ſuing their Reps, and aiming the unerring 
blow of deſtruction at them. Whoſe judgment 
ww of a long time lingreth not, and their 
damnation ſlumbreth not!. 

After th ſame divine author had in his 
firſt epiſtle exhorted ſervants to ſubmiſſion to 
their maſters, and an humble reſignation to 
the will of God, who was pleas'd to place 
them in thoſe low and troubleſome ſtati- 
ons in this world; he repreſents to them, 
both for their imitation and encouragement, 
the aſtoniſhing humility of the Son of the 
moſt High and Lofty One, who inhabits 
eternity; who being in the form of God, took 
pon him the nature of a ſervant, Kc. The 
digreſſion is very natural and admirable : 
The good man's ſoul leaves his firſt ſubject, 
paſſes on to a nobler topic (which yet has 
an alliance and relation to it) and ſallies out 
into a loftier and diviner contemplation *. 

Our Saviour had a grateful and generous 
ſenſe of any reſpe& paid to him on earth ; 


of any labour of loye and duty perform'd 


2 Pet. ii. 3. This vigorous and animated way of 
h is us d in the Old Teſtament and claſſic authors. 
oſt equitem ſedet atra cura. Hor. Pſal. d. v. 11, 12. 


1 Pet. ji. 18, &c. 
to 
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to his facred perſon, How obligingly does 
he defend the devout woman againft the 
covetous pretences of the traytor ? and ap- 
plaud her zeal and pious reſpect to himſelf, 
to Simon his entertainer, who was furpriz'd 
at the difciple's unaccountable action. How 
delicate is the thought, how accurate the 
turn, how charming and emphatical the 
oppoſition through the whole diſcourſe ! 
Simon, ſecſl thou this woman ? I came into 
thy houſe and thou gaveſ} me no water to my 
fert; but ſhe has waſl/d my feet with her 
tears, and wip'd em with the haits of ber 
head : T hou gaveſt me no kiſs ;, but ſhe, fince 
ſhe came in, hath not ceasd to kiſs my fim 
T hou haſt not anointed mine head with com- 
mon oy; but this woman hath anointed my 
feet with precious and rich ointment 9. 


time were a vile generation of men, who, 
by ſanaify'd looks, and femblance of ex- 
traordinary deyotion, endeavour'd to con- 


4, mulier 
Simon 3 

S. 
Illa 


Luke vii. 4 &. eſt pe | 
illa lachrymis hriſti pedes abluir ; 
aqua: Illa aſſidua eſt in pedibus Chri#tt oſeulan 
mon ne uno quidem oris oſculo Chriſtum excepit. 
gun unguento non caput tantum, ſed & pedes per- 

ndit ; ille ne caput quidem mero oleo ; quod per- 
functoriæ amicitia fuerat. Maldonat. 


_ cel 


The Scribes and Phariſees in our Saviour: 
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ceal a moſt hateful baſeneſs, ravenous coyve- 
wuſneis, and profaneneſs of temper. 

That divine perſon was pleas'd to reprove 
and expoſe theſe hypocritical wretches. 
And cou d any thing cut em with juſter 
ſeyerity than that vigorous compariſon 
wherein our Lord reſembles them to whited 
{pulchres *, which are handſomely built and 
much adorn'd on the outſide ; but within 
ae full of dead mens bones, and the moſt 
muſeous and ſhocking filthineſs ? 

How magnificently are the happy privi- 
leges of Chriftians through Jeſus, ſet forth 
in that noble exultation of the Apoſtle = ! 
Firſt there is a full and vehement enumera- 
tion of particulars, and then a noble gra- 
dation which riſes up to the heaven of hea- 
vens, and terminates in the bleſſed God 
himſelf. — For all things are yours, whe- 
ther Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, er the 
world, or bfs, or death, or things prefent, or 
things to come all are yours; and ye ate 
Chrift's ; ond Chrift is God's. 

That paſſage of St. Paul to the Epbe/t» 
ans is equally to be admir d for the ſuhli- 


Mut. xxiji. 27. 
* 1 Cor. iii. 21, 22, 23. 1 Cor. iv. 
' Epheſ. iii. 18, 19. 


mity 
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mity of its ſenſe, and the beauty and vari- 
ety of its charming figures, end excellencies 
of language. Alluſion is made to the thing 
of nature and art, gfZwpetra , ,t 
pra, rooted and grounded; Then by a hold 
and beautiful metaphor the dimenſions of 
material ſubſtances ate rais'd above their 
native ſignification ; and ennobled by being 
apply'd to the myſteries of religion, The 
goodneſs of God in his dear Son Jeſus has 
its breadth, —it extends to all mankind; its 
length, — it reaches to all ages; its height 
and depth, — he raiſes mankind from the 
loweſt abyſs of miſery and deſpair, to the 
higheſt eminencies of happineſs and glory, 
Where tis remarkable, that though the di- 
menſions of bodies are but three, the ſacred 
author adds a fourth height, whereby he 
more emphatically expreſſes the greatneſs, 
the majeſty, the abſolute and entire per- 
fection, and the immenſe charity of that 
wonderful work of our redemption ; or, in 
the better words of the inſpir'd writer, the 
unſearchable riches of the love of Chriſt. Thc 
knowledge of which paſles all other know- 
ledge both in its own immenſe greatneſs, 
and the grand concern mankind has in " 

an 
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and can never be ſo perfectly known by 
created underſtandings, as that they ſhall 
either fully comprehend, or duly value 
ſuch an adorable myſtery and infinite bleſ- 
ling, 
Al St. Pauls diſcourſe in the ſixth chap- 
ter of the ſecond Epiſtle to the Corinthians, 
is wonderfully rapid and feryent ; it runs 
into emphatic repetitions, ſurpriſing oppo- 
tions, and a great variety of the moſt 
lively and moving figures. Both in this 
place and one parallel to it in the eleventh 
chapter, St. Paul gives ſuch an account of 
tis labours and ſufferings for the Goſpel, 
that it raiſes both terror and compaſſion in 

every Chriſtian mind. | 
What noble amplifications does he uſe, 
what variety of forcible expreſſions, and 
marvellous circumſtances, to expreſs the 
power of Jeſus working effectually by his 
meanneſs, and triumphing over the pride, 
malice, and confederacies of earth and hell 
by the humble and deſpis d doctrine of his 
Crols ? As unknown, and yet well known ; 
4 dying, and behold we live; as chaſten d, 
and not kill d ; as ſorrowful, yet always 
rejoicing 3 as poor, yet making many rich; 
as 


A 
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as having nothing, and yet poſſeſſing all 
things *. Ep 

Theſe noble oppoſitions, and beautiful 
apparent contradictions, repreſent to us the 
true genius and glorious adyantages of the 
Goſpel, and how far its ſentiments are ſupe- 
rior to the maxims of worldly craft and 
policy, | 

This lofty eloquence in the moſt forcible 
manner ſhews us the little value of things 
which men of worldly views alone ſo cager- 
ly court and inceſſantly purſue, if we 
regard the affirmation and experience of 
divinely inſpir'd perſons. And how full 
of comfort and joyful hopes a Chriſtian is in 
his moſt afflicted condition for the ſake of 
his Saviour; and how bleſſedly aſſur d that 
the promiſes of the Goſpel are infallibly 
fure as they are infinitely valuable ? When 
wretches of ungodly paſſions, who have 
only hope in this life, look upon the trou- 

4 ya > 7 , 
E 6. ine” . 
. —. — 2 With wha * nk, 1 


of turn, with what gr ul boldneſs and nobleneis 
em 


is that oppoſition and ing contradiQion expreſs'd ' 
2 Cor. viii. 2. & h Nilas if M + 1409 
ev o, M Babes Hoca ai i melo ws N N. 
my & d ]]] avs. 
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bles that are ſuffer'd for a good conſcience 
and the love of Jeſus as the moſt frightful 
evils, and unaccountable folly ; and the 
crown of future glory and ineſtimable re- 
wards of immortality as the reveries of a 
heated fancy, and the vain wiſhes and 
dreams of ſuperſtition. At laſt the Apoſtle, 
as carried into an extaſy, applies to the Co- 
rinthians in that fine apoſtrophe, ſo vehe- 
ment, ſo full of charity and the tendereſt 
affection! O ye Corinthians! our mouth is 
open'd unto you, our heart is enlarg'd. Ye 
are not ſtraitned in us, but ye are ſtraitned 
in your own bowels, Now for a recompence 
in the ſame (by way of return and reward 
for my paternal affeftion for you) I ſpeak as 
unto my children, be ye alſo enlarg ds. 

The parable or allegory of the prodigal 
ſon is as remarkable and beautiful as any of 
thoſe which were deliver'd by our bleſſed 
Saviour ; and cannot be parallel'd by any of 
the apologues or allegorical "RO of the 


Ver. 11, 12, 13. Elucet in verbis præcedentibus 
mira quzdam qnbme, quam obſervavit Auguſtinus, 
Lib. de Do&rina Chriſtiana — Corpus, inquit, variis 
prematur anguſtiis licet, vis tamen amoris, & conſiden- 
1a mentis bene mihi conſciæ, & os mihi patefacit, & 
cor dilatat ad vos exhortandos pariter & ſuſcipiendos. 
Vid. 2 Cor. iy. 8, 9. Rom. v. 2, 3. | 


2 heathen 
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heathen uten 1 ador 88 80 and beau- 
tify'd with the moſt glowing eolonirs, and 
charming ſimilitades. 

'”Tis' carried” on and critics! with ad- 
mirable wiſdom, and proportion in the 
parts as well as the whole; and there is ſo 
exact a relation between the things repre- 
ſented, and the repreſentations of them, 
that the moſt elevated underſtanding wil 
admire, and the loweft capacity diſcover the 
excellent and moſt uſeful moral that lies 
under ſo thin and fine a veil'. 

We have here with full evidence, and 
even ocular demonſtration, repreſented to us 
the miſeries and fatal conſequences of riot 
and a vicious courſe of life. But after our 
deep concern for the debauchery and con- 
ſequent miſeries of the prodigal, how plea- 
ſing is it to every chriſtian charitable mind, 


to ſee the firſt dawning of good ſenſe and 


reformation in the young man! How 
heartily and with what good reaſon does 
every good man rejoice at that unfeigned 
repentance, and - thoſe pious reſolutions, 
wälen occaſion "Avg! in heaven th 


iS; Luke ch. xv. 
TA Nu h D a d hne Same ae Tos 4 Abe 
Nacrpc ap. 


And 
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And then, What an inimitable deſcription 
we have of paternal affection and tender- 
neſs ! The moſt powerful and conquering 
paſſions of human nature are drawn with 
that admirable skill, as to equal life it ſelf. 
With what eager attention and pleaſure do 
we read and conſider the readineſs of the 
good parent to receive his long-undutiful 
ſon in deplorable circumſtances, melting 
into tears of pious grief and remorſe ; and 
the exuberance of his goodneſs to the young 
man upon his humble ſubmiſſion ! The 
ſorrowful convert upon his return to his 
father's houſe propoſes to himſelf a form of 
acknowledgment and ſubmiſſion to his of- 
fended father Father, I have ſinned againſt 
heaven and in thy fight, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy fon make me as one 
of thy hired ſervants*, And yet when he 
falls upon his knees before his venerable 
parent, he does not repeat all this confeſſion 
out. And what may be the reaſon of that ? 
He was interrupted by the embraces and 
endearments of his gracious father, whoſe 
goodneſs preyented his petitions, 'grantetl 


5 Ver. 18, 19. 


9 Cur non omnia dixit quæ ſuerat ? Prohibicys 
eſt patris oſculis & x propor plura dicere. 


nat. in loc. : 
2 2 him 
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him pardon, and admitted him into favour, 
before he could repeat a very ſhort form of 
words, in which he pray'd for it. 

But no enlargement or paraphraſe can 
come any thing near the great original: 
But when he was yet a great. way off, his 
father ſaw him, and had compaſſion, and ran, 
and fell on his neck and kiſſed him. And 
with what condeſcenſion and aſtoniſhing 
goodneſs does this gracious parent bear with 
the peeviſhneſs, and cure the envy of the 
elder ſon ; as well as he pardon'd the re- 
bellion, and accepted the return and ſub- 
miſſion of the younger * ? Before I paſs on 
to other inſtances of ſtrong and beautiful 
figures in the New Teſtament, I ſhall oblige 
my reader with a curious paſſage out of Dr. 
Fiddes, concerning this allegorical way of 
ſpeech . © At other times our Lord, ac- 
« cording to a method of teaching, which 
« had much obtained among the eaſtern 
« nations, delivered his diſcourſes in pa- 
« rables, or ſenſible images and repreſenta- 
« tions of ſuch things, which if they really 


* Rar -- >; 
27 ovpias &ppire, & aewoings Seeg, x, J d- 
„ur Ml, f 4 Jene ider. x; + lb 4 
dpnxe Toe, Y + bla u 
Dr. Fiddes Theologia Speculativa, p. 230. 
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did not at any time happen in fact, yet 
« might naturally be ſuppos'd to have hap- 
« pen'd. By this means men became more 
« deſirous of hearing his heavenly doctrine, 
« and were inſtructed by it, at once, after 
« a more eaſy and edifying manner. 
« Eyen perſons who think regularly, or 
« have accuſtom'd themſelves to a ſtrict 
« and metaphyſical way of reaſoning, find 
« that figurative and metaphorical expreſ- 
« ſions, provided they repreſent the thing 
« they ſtand for in a clear and full light, 
« are generally the moſt ſignificant and 
affecting. Now a parable is little more 
« than that figure of ſpeech which we call 
« a metaphor, drawn out into greater 
« length, and embelliſh'd with variety of 
« proper incidents.” Thus far this inge- 
nious and judicious gentleman, Indeed the 
way of writing by parables and ſimilitudes 
is in many reſpects very valuable, and 
proper to influence the minds, and fix the 
attentions of mankind. It is taken from 
ſenſible things; and narrations in the para- 
bolical way cafily imprint themſelves on 
the mind, and therefore both learned and 
ignorant men may be inſtructed. Tis like- 
wiſe a pleaſure, and very agreeable enter- 
2 3 tainment 
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tainment to contemplate how the ſenſible 
parable agrees with the ſpiritual things, and 
divine inſtructions which are thereby figur d 
and intended “. 

The eighth chapter to the Romans i is 2 
noble piece of divine eloquence, full of the 
ſublime myſteries of Chriſtianity, adorn'd 
and ftrengthen'd with the moſt emphatical 
and beautiful figures. From the tenth to 
the twentieth verſe there 1s a perpetual va- 
riation of perſon. He tells em of their 
high privileges in having the Spirit of God 
inhabiting and inſpiring them, which would 
be their preſent ſecurity againſt the enemies 
of their ſalvation, and a precious pledge 
of a happy reſurrection of the body, and 
immortality 5, In the next verſe he joins 
himſelf in the exhortation, and equal CON- 
cern he had in leading that good and chri- 
ſtian life, which ſuch precious promiſes and 
privileges require; which makes advice 
more eaſy and acceptable: T herefore, bie- 
thren, we are debtors, not to the Peſb, to live 


* Yid. Biſhop Patrick's Preface to Canticles, p. 4, 
The New Teſtament is very full of ſtrong and bea iful 
allegories : I refer my readers to a few.” St. Matt. xi. 
28, 29, 30. St. Luke xviii.— xvi. ver. 19. ad finem. 
2 Cor. X. 4, F, 6. Epheſ. vi. 11, 4d 18. 


'S Ver. 10, 17. 


after 
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„ Having thus cncotirag'd 
cj _ Atem, he alters the manner of 
his 5 and immediately addreſſes to 
em, and preſſes em to purity of life, and 
chriſtian mortification with boldneſs' and a 
charitable vehemence: Tor if ye live after 
the freſh ye ſhall die; but if thro the Spirit 
je mortify the deeds of the body, ye ſhall liven. 
How wonderfully does the eloquent and 
devout Apoftle enlarge upon the incſtimable 
bleſſing and honour that he and all ſound 
Chriſtians enjoy'd thro' the counſel and 
comfort of that divine Spirit, which in- 
habits the chaſte minds and bodies of Chri- 
ſtians as acceptable temples ? How noble is 
that amplification, how exact, how charm- 
ing the oppoſition ! 7 he Spirit it ſelf beareth 
witneſs with our ſpirit, that we are the chil- 
dren of God; and if children, then heirs : 
heirs of God, and joint heiss with Chiift - 
If ſo be that we ſuffer with him, that we 
may be alſo glorify d with him :. Whether 
we take the nineteenth and following verſes 
to be meant of the reſt of mankind beſides 
thoſe who had embrac d the faith of Chriſt; 


6 Ver. 12. 
7 Ver. 13. 
3 Ver. 16, 17. 1 
4 Or 
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or of the inanimate creation, to which the 
actions and paſſions of the rational are by 
the beſt authors with great vigour and ve. 
hemence apply'd ; the expreſſion is proper 
and yery ſignificant, the metaphor clear and 
ſprightly. But if they be apply'd to the 
latter (which, in my opinion, avoids ſeveral 
difficulties attending the other interpreta. 
tion) tis the nobleſt Proſopopeia in the 
world. So great is the ſal vation purchasd 
by Chriſt, ſo infinite the glory of the re- 
ſurrection, and the enjoyments and triumphs 
of the future ſtate, that even the inanimate 
world is deſcrib'd as an order of rational 
beings, lifting up their heads with eager 
expectations of that glorious day, and 
hoping to ſhare in the joys which will at- 
tend the renovation of all things ; and to 
be admitted into the full and moſt glorious 
liberty of the ſons of God“. 

In the twenty ninth and two next verſes 

all the ſteps and methods in which the good- 


9 Ar da, ovevdte, and unde are as good 
words in this caſe, as this noble language can afford; 
and carry very pertinent alluſions and glowing meta- 
phors in em. Mr. Locke puts the twentieth verſe in 4 
parentheſis, and makes in iamd) in the beginning of 
the 21ſt depend upon am, the laſt word in the 
nineteenth, which, I think, is very natural, and clears 
the difficulty, which few of the commentators before 
could clear. | 
neſs 
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neſs and wiſdom of God trains mankind up 
to the full enjoyment of the ſal vation pur- 
chas'd by Jeſus Chriſt, are repreſented in a 
natural and moſt charming gradation, which 
raiſes up all good Chriſtians to the higheſt 
preferments and inward glories of heaven. 
Whom he foreknew, them he appointed to be 
conform'd to the image of his Son; and whom 
he appointed, them he alſo call'd ; and whom 
he call d, them he alſo juſtify d; and whom 
he juſtify d, them he alſo glorify d. Then 
from the conſideration of theſe immenſe 
favours conferr'd on good Chriſtians, the 
Apoſtle draws a concluſion in the form of a 
vigorous interrogation : / hat ſhall we then 
ſay to theſe things? We need no further 
aſſurance, no ſtronger arguments for pati- 
ence under our. ſufferings for the goſpel ; 
and waiting with joyful hope of our happi- 
neſs in the completion of all the promiſes 
and conſummation of all the bleſſings de- 
ſign'd for us. — If God be for us, who can 
be againſt us ? We are ſecur'd of the friend- 
ſhip and protection of God, which will ef- 
fectually guard us againſt fear and danger; 
and render all the malice and efforts of cne- 
mies on earth and in hell impotent and inef- 


fectual. And does not this divine author in 
the 
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the next verſe further aſſure all Chritti 
ans of their happy intereſt in the father of 
heaven, and the certainty of their ſupply of 
all things really good for them, from his 
care and bounty, by the moſt convincing 
and endearing argument that ever was uſed, 
or can be apply'd and addreſs'd to creatures 
capable of being perſuaded and oblig d? 
He that ſpared not his ozyn Son, but deliverd 
him up for us all, how fhall he not with hin 
alſo give us freely all things? A way of rea- 
ſoning that at once convinces the judgment, 
and captivates the heart: That raiſes all the 
tender and devout paſſions that can work in 
an human foul ; and is a reſiſtleſs motive 
to the firmeſt hope, moſt flowing gratitude, 
—— to all the duties and graces of Chriſtia- 
nity. There is a great emphaſis in the 
words ſpar d not his own Son, — which 
cannot, with any propriety, be apply'd to 
any mere man, or moſt glorious creature 
whatever. His own ſon is by way of emi- 


Ver. 32. Ke? u o 12 22 Hr F 
aifear xixeſas ive aur * 777 F daily ͤ — e- 
navy N. yd dt Fo by ba s Vis gen, 4D 
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nence 


nence and. diſtinction from thoſe who were 
ſons of God by adoption, and the grace of 
his own natural Son: and the Father not 
ſparing him, ſuppoſes an antecedent relation 
of the higheſt kindneſs and moſt ſacred en- 
dearment. Then the ſacred writer with 
great rapidity and fervour of ſpirit proceeds 
to a great variety of triumphant interroga- 
tions, which imply full aſſurance that no- 
thing can ſeparate Chriſtians from the love 
of Chriſt their Saviour. ho ſhall ſeparate 
us from the love of Chriſt Shall tribulation, 
or diftreſs, or perſecution, or famine, or naked= 
neſs, or peril, or ſword? What can be added 
to this ſelect enumeration of temporal evils, 
or things ternble in this world ? 

So far are all things dreadful to human 
nature from being able to alienate us from 
our Saviour, that in all of em we more 
than conquer; a vigorous word of noble 
aſſurance compriſing the ſenſe of a full pe- 
riod. Tis well explain d by Dr. #hithy on 
the place : © For we not only bear, but 
glory in our tribulation, Rom. v. 3. We 
are in deaths often, but ſtill deliver'd from 


fame form has WiN, Cyr. 
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cc death, 2 Cor. i. 10. And as the- ſufſer- 
6“ ings of Chriſt abound towards us, fo alſo 
ce doth our conſolation under them abound 
« through Chriſt. 

To conclude this moſt divine and raptu- 
rous portion of Scripture, St. Paul expreſſes 
our unalienable and eternal intereſt in the 
merits and goodneſs of our bleſſed Saviout 
in the affirmative way, by mentioning every 
thing that might be a danger of temptation: 
And when he has enumerated all things that 
_ poſſibly might tend to withdraw us from 
our duty, and ruin us in the favour of our 
immortal friend, by a very eloquent and 
fervent redundance of ſpeech, he adds, ot 
any other creature, any other thing or being 
in univerſal nature. What ſtedfaſtneſs of faith, 
what joyfulneſs of hope, what conſcioufneſs 
of integrity, what rapturous flights of divine 
love are here expreſs'd in the moſt exalted 
ſuitable eloquence ?— « For I am perſuaded 
« that neither | fear of] death, nor ¶ hope 
« of ] life, nor angels of ſatan, nor princes, 
« nor potentates, nor ſufferings preſent, nor 
« ſufferings to come, nor heights of prefer- 
« ment, nor depth of diſgrace, nor any 
« other creature or thing, ſhall be able to 
F “ ſepa» 
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« ſeparate us from the loye of God in Chrift 
« Jeſus our Lord. | 

We have in the fifteenth chapter of the 
fiſt epiſtle to the Corinthians the fulleſt ac- 
count of the reſurrection of the dead that 
the whole Scriptures afford, plainly deſcrib'd, 
frongly prov'd ; ennobled with the moſt 
auguſt myſteries and grand ſentiments : and 
adorn'd with all the beauty of compoſition, 
choice of words, vigour, variety, and mag- 
nificence of figures. 55 | 

Tis like the richeſt and moſt delicious 
paradiſe in the world, that flouriſhes with 
every beauty which the earth, under the 
moſt favourable influences of the heavens, 
can produce ; and all the rich and falutary 
fruits which can zegale the palate, and pre- 
ſerve the health of mankind. As to the 
figures, which are the leaſt beauties of this 
noble diſcourſe, they are more numerous 
and lively than in any piece of eloquence 
of equal length in any language. Here 
you have the metaphor with all its ſpright- 


Vid. Dr. Hickes, and after him Dr. Whithy — I 
confeſs the paraphraſe on the words has crampt the 
rapidity of the ſentence: But always ex that my 
reader that loves and underſtands the Greek ſhould read 
it in the original, where the words ſound better and 
are more ſignificant, the numbers more harmonious, 
and the turn more round and delicate. 

lineſs 
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bneſs and clear afluſion · 7 The'Proſopipei 
or creation of a' perſon with aff its ſurprive 
and wonder: Interrogation with its moſt 
preſſing vehemence and rapidity : Am- 
plification, with its unexhauſted ftores, and 
entertaining variety 7: Repetition, wich all 
its emphaſis, quickneſs of turn, and charm 
of harmony: The Epiphonema or con- 
cdluding remark, with all its ſoundneſs of 
ſenſe and ſagacity, all its dexterity and hap- 
pineſs of application®. The great Apofles 
entrance upon his ſubject and addreſs to his 
converts, who began to waver, is very 
prudent and engaging, fet off in the choiceſt 
words and moſt perfuafive expreffions. He 
tells them, that he declares no other Goſpel 
to them than what they receiv d, ſtood in, 
and ſhould be ſaved by, if they perſererd 
in the ſound faith. You recery'd it not 
only by words, but actions, figns and won - 
dets; it was deliver'd to you as a depo- 


ver. 42, &c. 
5 Ver. 56. ; 
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tum, or ſacped pledge, which: ought to-be 
kept. Cable and undiminiſh'd 3 becauſe 
s of infinite value, and a very ſtrict ac- 
count muſt be given of it at the laſt day. 
When a good man magnifies his own la- 
bours, to keep up his credit againſt a faction 
in this church, who endeavour to blemiſh 
it, and defeat his miniſtry,” he takes off the 
offence of ſelf-commendation by the hum- 
bleſt and ſincereſt acknowledgments of his 
former faults; by taking all the ſhame of 
is bigotry, and ſpight to Chriſtianity upon 
himſelf; and by aſeribing his pre- eminence 
above aha. and his glorious ' ſucceſs in 
preaching the. Goſpel, which before he laid 
hes to. the wish) power and m 


*. — yes the noble champion of Chriſtianity: 
produces his variety of ſtrong reaſons: to 
eſtabliſn this fundamental doctrine of it, 
upon which all our precions hopes reſt; 
which the devil attacks with all his engines, 
and is the grand ſubje& of the ſcoffs and 
ndicule of the Corinthian and other pagan 
pluloſophers, inſpir'd and defuded by that 
malicious impoſtor. What a cloſe chain 
and connexion of arguments make up this 
= learn'd and clabocate diſonurſe? How 
| do 
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do reaſons upon reaſons ariſe ; and one 
beauty and wonder cloſely ſucceed ano. 
ther 1 There is full ſatisfaction in the 
ſtrength of his reaſoning, and perpetual 
pleaſure in the variety of, it. The Apo- 
<, ſtle, ſays a learned and eloquent writer 
44 on this ſubject, with a xeſiſtleſs force and 
« conviction, proves, what was utterly ab- 
4 horrent to the heathen philoſophers, that 
« filth and rottenneſs- are the preparations 
« to glory . and duſt and aſhes the ſeed- 
« plots of immortality, - What ſtrong, wha 
* Joyous aſſurange; does he give us that our 
« grave will not ſo much be the concluſion 
nas the interruption of our lives; a ſhort 
« interval between the preſent and the fu- 
« ture; and a paſlage to convey us from 
« this life to one of glory and eternal en- 
« joyment Is 

With what becoming ſcriouſneſs and ſ0- 
lemnity does the great man introduce his 
diſcovery of the moſt ſublime and impor- 
tant myſteries that ever were reveal'd to 
angels or men! In what an awful manner 
he raiſes their attention and xeyerence ! 


* been bien cores <rayurſrvs. St. u. on 
F, FO. , p 
* Is, South, Ser. Vol. IV. p. 236, 237. 
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Now this I fay, brethren, that fleſh and blood 
tannot inherit the kingdom of heaven, Be- 
hold ! 1 ſbew you 4 myſtery. Hoi many 
ſublime arid glorious doQrines does this il- 
ſuminated man diſcoyer' in one breath a 
The order of the reſurrection: Thoſe who 
die in Chriſt ſhall riſe next to their maſter ; 
by virtue of whoſe reſurrection they riſe to 
eternal blifs. The end of Chriſt's media- 
torial kingdom: The agility, brightneſs, 
and glory of celeſtial or reſurrection- bodies. 
The different degrees of glory in perſons 
differently qualify'd. That ſome Chriſtians 
ſhall ſarvive at the day of judgment, and 
undergo a change equivalent to death, and 
be transform'd in ati inſtant into lde 
rable brightneſs and dignlty. Thoſe awful 
expreſſioris, d, diojtc, &= ken led Ul a 
Th tar o. Acryſi ot Ame N. 2, ei rexol 
Hao vo Aphaę roi, x, ius dana , 
ſtrike every attentive readef with furprize 
and trembling, 

Towatds the cloſe the Apoſtle, having 
prepar'd the way and gain'd authotity by 
a firm and reſiſtleſs chain of arguments, 
exhorts his Corinthians to ſuitable faith and 
practice with a doble r and re- 


I Ver. 11. 
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proves them with a charitable 
Awake to righteouſneſs —— Awake and he 
ſober (ſo the emphatical word dzvhlas figs 
nifies) for it looks like drunkenneſs and 
diſtraction in any one by infidelity and vice 
to extinguiſh ſuch glorious hopes, ſuch joyous 
expectations, which are only ſupported by 
this grand article of the reſurrection. 

In purſuance of his moſt rational and 
reſiſtleſs diſcourſe, St. Paul, in the fervour 
of his ſpirit, and firmneſs of his faith, 
breaks out into a ſong of victory and triumph 
over death and the grave; by him deſerib d 
as dreadful tyrants, am d, and long victo- 
ious over human race. He repreſents the 
monſters as already ſubdu d, and treads on 
the necks of thoſe univerſal conquerors. 
+ Then he paſſes on to adore our our bleſſe 
Deliverer, the great Captain of our ſalva- 
tion, and raiſe a trophy of gratitude to the 
Lord of hoſts, the only Giver of all victory, 
the Reſurrection and the Life; who has 
brought immortality to light by his Goſpel, 
and triumph'd oyer hell and death, even 
upon the Croſs. 


2 
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Then how juſt, how moving and em- 
phatical is the practical concluſion from this 
doctrine ? Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be 
je fledfaft, unmoveable ; where we have two 
ſtrong words to the ſame ſenſe, to expreſs 
the importance of the doctrine, and increaſe 
the vehemence of the exhortation.— 4kvays 
abounding in the work of the Lord. He did 
not barely fay, working, or doing the work 
of the Lord, but abounding in its ; go- 
verning your own ſouls and bodies by an 
unblameable conduct, a pure and ſtrict diſ- 
cipline; ſerving God with ſincerity and 
fervency of ſpirit, and promoting the in- 
tereſts of mankind with indefatigable dili- 
gence and unceaſing labours of love. What 
labour can be a trouble, nay, what labour 

can be otherwiſe than the higheſt pleaſure 
to him, who is aſſur d that his Saviour will 
change his vile body, that it may be like unto 
his own glorious body, will give him perfect 
conſammation and:bliſs both in body- and ſoul, 
and: beſtow. on him the ineſtimable reward of 
am immortal lift of the ſcveeteſt and moſt happy 
enjoyments ? 
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CHAP. VIL 


herein a ſhort account is given of the 
character and ſtyle of the ſeveral 
writers of the New n. 


HE . writers of the New 


2 = 


8 Teſtament were men of ſound 
underſtanding and inflexible up- 

® rightneſs ; fully aſſur'd of, 4 
truth and importance of thoſe doctrines 
which they publiſh'd to mankind, and ven- 
tur'd all things dear in the view of worldly 
men, for their propagation, tho' they were 
ridicul'd, hated, and perſecuted to death. 
They were not aſham'd to be Confeſſors, 
nor afraid to be Martyrs for a cauſe openly 
deſpis'd and undervalu'd, but fecretly fear'd 
by all the powers upon earth. Thoſe vile 
things, of which the Apoſtles and other 
Chriſtians were accus'd, were nothing but 
the monſtrous fictions of malice greedily 
Iwalbow'd down 15 the ſtupid credulity of 
3 | 4 
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à brutal rabble ; invidiouſly charg'd ; but 
not belieyv'd by men of ſenſe, tho zealots 
for the old pagan ſuperſtition. Fulian, the 
moſt ſharp and ſubtle adverſary of the chri- 
ſtian cauſe, admires the chriſtian prieſts for 
their diligence 5, and the chriſtian people 
for their abſtinence, goodneſs, and univerſal 
charity; and recommends to the imitation 
of his own prieſts and people all thoſe ex- 
cellent virtues and duties which the Chri- 
ſtians practis d, to the juſt admiration, and 
unſpeakable ad vantage of mankind. And 
then how candid and impartial are theſe 
divine authors in their relations? They 
make no ſcruple to acknowledge their own 
faults, and thoſe of their deareſt friends. 
St. Matthew calls himſelf the Publican, tho 
he very well knew how odious that pro- 
feſſion and name was to his countrymen the 
Jews. St. Mark is ſo far from concealing 
the ſhameful lapſe and denial of St. Peter 
his dear tutor and maſter, that he ſets it 
down with ſome ſad circumſtances and ag- 
grayations, which St. Luke and St. John take 
no notice of, Only St. Matthew's relation 
is as full and. circumſtantial, which ſeems 


5 Vid. Plin. Ep. 10, 97. Euſeb. Eccl. Hiſt. 4 8, * 
Fyled. in vita Conſtantini, 2. Fo, F1. 
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not to have been obſery'd by ſome learned 
men ”. 

St. Paul condemns and deplores his own 
fierceneſs againſt Chriſtianity with all the 
ſincerity of penitence ; profoundneſs and 
contrition of humility ; propriety and em- 
phaſis of expreſſion . St. Chryſoſſom, equal 
to any one either in the chriſtian or pagan 
world for both writing and judging well, 
Juſtly admires him for this, as he does for 
innumerable other excellencies ?. 

The ſeeming differences between the 
ſacred writers are reconcil'd after the ſame 
manner that appcarances of contradictions 
moſtly are, which are found in the nohle 
Greek and Latin hiſtorians. The Jewiſh and 
Roman cuſtoms, the manners of the ori- 
entals, with their rites and ceremonies, are to 
be ſtudied; the various ſignification of 
words to be adjuſted ; literal and figurative 
expreſſions to be carefully diſtinguiſh'd : 
and when the diſcourſe is of the divine at- 


Mat. xxvi. 69, &c. Mark xiv. 67, &c. Dr. Caves 
Life of St. Mark, p. 222. Dr. Jenkins Reaſ. of Chriſt. 

3 1 Cor, xv. 8, 9. 1 Tim. i. 13. 

9 Eidus mv Tavevoperoums VvauCornls. 7 Taue Tv 
v4 078290 our” dv # J,; endtnlinditras Tols um- 
ved ,x St. Ch yieſt. in L Cor. zv. 10. 


tributes, 
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tnibutes, and God's providential dealings 
with mankind, allowances in reaſon and 
ſound ſenſe muſt be granted to thoſe aſto- 
niſhing rondeſcenfions of language which 
his gracions Majeſty is pleas'd to make to our 
weak capacities; to encourage our faith, 
and raiſe our gratitude to our eternal friend 
and benefactor. Many learned writers have 
ſucceſsfully employ'd their great abilities in 
clearing theſe difficulties, and ſhewing an 
excellent harmotiy in the relations of the 
divine hiftorians *. | 

There is ſuch a concurrence in the Evan- 
geliſts as ſhews their veracity and agree- 
ment; and ſuch a variety as ſhews there 
was no combination. Their variety ſtrength- 
ens rather than weakens their credibility ; 
for had they by ſecret compact agreed to 
put off a lye and cheat upon the world, 
they would have avoided this variety of re- 
lation ; which to ſome people, might be 
ſuppos'd, would render their whole relation. 
ſuſpe&ed *. And could ſuch men as theſe 
eaſily want a natural and genuine eloquence, 


Authors excellent this way are St. Chryſoftom, 
Great critics, St. Jem, Dr. Hammond, Dr. Whithy, Dr. 
8222 Biſhop Hader s Demonſtration of the Meſſiab, 

ee parts. ; 


vid. Kiddir's Dem. of Meſſiah, Part II. p. 120. 
Aa 4 who 
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who were ſo honeſt and good, : ſuch maſters 
of their ſubject; ſo throughly poſſeſt of 
thoſe ſublime and important truths which 
they fo firmly believ'd and entirely loy'd ; 
by which they conducted, and for which 
they ventur'd their lives ? 'We have before 
obſerv'd of Tully, Quintilian, and other 
maſters, that they ſtrictly inſiſt on a perſon 
being a virtuous and good man, in order to 
be a true and ſound orator. Particularly 
the latter of the two nam'd ſays, That 4 
« good man will never want handſom lan- 
“ guage; and whatever is ſpoken honeſtly, 
4 is ſpoken eloquently ?.” We may ob- 
ſerve of the reſt of the diving. writers, 
what the excellent Dr. More does peculiarly 
of St. Paul +; „ Tis out of -the power of 
«© man to reach. that unaffected feryour, 
7 thoſe natural yet unexpectęd expreſſipns 
« of high and ſerious zeal ; that exuber 
« rance of weighty ſenſe and} matter ſwell 
„ing out, I had almoſt ſaid, beyond the 
bounds of logical coherence : that vigo- 
&f rous paſſion and elevation of ſpirit, that 
cannot be ſuſpected of human artifice + 


+ 3 Quin. Inſtit. Or. 12. f. p. 677." | 
* Myſtery of Godlineſs, Vid. New? in cola and 
Faub. B. VII. c. 10. 


« 80 
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u So that we cannot but be aſſured, that 
he who wrote theſe Epiſtles was throughly 
« poſſeſs'd and tranſported with the belief 
« of the truth and grand concernment of 
the things he wrote, ” 

I ſhall juſt ſpeak one word of the — 
of the Kere writers, and conclude this 
chapter with a ſhort eſſay on their ſtyle, 
he method of the divine writers is 
neither preciſely ſtrict and formal according 
to common logic, which would be below 
the majeſty of ſuch extraordinary authors ; 
nor ſo negligent as to give any diſtraction 
to the reader, or hinder his pleaſure or 
improvement. The divine hiſtorians gene- 
rally - obſerye the order of time, and if 
ſometimes they anticipate a relation, in order 
to lay all that relates to one ſubje& together 
and in one view, tis whit the beſt and 
moſt accurate foreign hiſtorians do. And 
all the difficulties which ariſe from this, 
or any ſeeming 1rregularity, are by a com- 
mon genius and application ſoon to be ac- 
counted for and clear'd. © 

The reflections and morals in the ſacred 
books are beautiful and excellent, a—_— 


vii. Me. au- Life of cui, „ 
reſulting 


* 
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reſulting from the grand myſteries and 
doctrines which the divine writer has en- 
larg d upon in the former parts of his diſ- 
courſe. But thoſe divine maxims and pre- 
cepts of chriſtian life, as Mr. Prior ſays of 
the Proverbs of Solomon *, are as a great 


treaſure heap'd up together in a confug'd 
magnificence above all order. 
Mr. Boyk gives us a large and excellent 
account of the method of the holy Evan- 
geliſts and Apoſtles, which I think too long 
to tranſcribe, but refer my reader to it . 
I conclude this with a noble obſervation of 
the learned and judicious Biſhop Gafrel : 
« Had the Scriptures, ſays that excellent 

« prelate, exhibited religion to us in that 
 « regular form and method to which other 
« writers have reduc'd it, there would, to 
« me at leaſt, have been wanting one great 
« proof of the authority of thoſe writings; 
« which being -penn'd at different times, 
« and upon different occaſions, and con- 
« taining in them a great variety of won- 
« derful events, ſurprizing characten of 
« men, wiſe rules of life, and new un- 


* Prior 's Preface to Solomon, on che Vanity of the 


world. 


Style of the Holy Scriptures, PSS, 56, Ec. 
cc heard 
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heard of doctrines, all mixt together 
« with an unuſual ſimplicity and gravity of 
« narration, do, in the wery frame and 
60 br them, carry the marks of 
« their divine original *,” 

St. Matthew has all the . 
good hiftorian, truth and impartiality, clear- 
neſs of narration, propriety and gravity of 
language, order of time well obſery'd. 

The two next Evangeliſts often borrow 
his very words and forms of expreſſion on 
the ſame ſubject; and yet then the variety 
of their-contexture, and diſpoſition of their 
diſcourſe, diverſiſies their manner fo far 
that they are authors of a different ſtyle. 
St. Matthew is eſteem'd by ſome low and 
idiotical in language; St. Mark ſomething 
ſuperior to him; St. Luke far the moſt elo- 
quent. For my part 'tis true I can find 
ſome difference, but not ſo extraordinary as 
many imagine. They all uſe ſignificant and 
proper words, and a ſtyle clean, perſpi- 
cuous, and unaffected, St. Lake is ſome- 
times a little more florid : often there ap- 
pears to me near a perſect equality; and 
ſometimes the advantage, even in language, 


" Prefage to Chriſtian Inſtitutes, p. 2. 
lies 
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lies on the fide of St. Matthew and St. 
Whoever compares our Saviour's parable 
of the wiſe builder laying his foundation 
upon a rock, and the fooliſh man building 
upon the ſand, will find the former little 
inferior to the latter in the purity and live- 
lineſs of his deſcription 9. So in the hiſtory 
of Legion, the parable of the ungrateful 
and cruel husbandman, and the narrative of 
the glorious transfiguration, and in all the 
other parallel diſcourſes and parables, they 
are amiably perſpicuons, vigorous, and 
bright; and tis hard to judge which has 
the pre-eminence*. One has a circumſtance 
not taken notice of by the others; lay em 
all together, and the reader has a charming 
variety and high entertainment both as to 
the language, the great things related, and 
their wondrous and ſurprizing circumſtances, 
St. Matthew is grave without formality or 
ſtiffneſs; plain with dignity; and agreeably 
copious and full-in his relation of our Lord's 


Mat vii. 24, &c. Luke vi. 48, &c. 


* 1. Legion, Mark v. Luke viii. Mat. yiji. 2. Huf- 
bandmen, Mat. xxi. Mark xii, Luke xx. 3. Transf 
guration, Mat. xvii. Mark ix. Luke ix. 


moſt 
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moſt di vine diſcourſes and healing works of 
wonder. | a | 
St. Mark follows the ſteps of St. Mat- 
thew, and ſometimes interprets and explains 
him. Like his great maſter St. Peter he 
has a comprehenſive, clear and beautiful 
brevity. His ſtyle comes up to what the 
nobleſt critics demand of an hiſtorian, that 
his ſtyle be majeſtic, and grave, as well as 
ſimple and unaffected His narration ſhould 
be animated, ſhort and clear; and ſo as 
often to outrun the impatience of the rea- 
der * He ſometimes uſes the repetition of 
words of the ſame original, and like found, 
which, as we have above ſhewn, the moſt 
Yigorous authors do :- He does it ſparingly, 
and whenever he does it, to me it appears 
very graceful and becoming .. This divine 
writer, notwithſtanding his brevity, makes 
ſeveral noble reflections, and brings in many 


curious remarks and circumſtances, which 
are omitted by the other Evangeliſts. 

Pi Ma ita legit veſtigia Matthei & ut 
ſepè of pelider Na f vicem. SGrot. in 8. Mar. 


Xxviii. 1. 


Ta bil in bſtorik gart & Wuſtri brovicat dulcius, 
Mark xiii. 19. xii. 23 


Allie 
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mount, where he was transfigur'd, when 
his face ſhone as the fun, and his garments 
became white as the light, all the multitude 
was aftoniſh'd, St. Mark obſerves to us. At 
what? At the ſcatter'd rays of glory that 
ſtill remain'd in his face after the moſt won- 
derful. transfiguration, This circumftance, 
neglected by the other Evangeliſts, all the 
oriental verſions take notice of: They were 
amaz'd, fear'd and admir'd :. 

This Evangeliſt compriſes our Saviour's 
temptation in a very few words; and then 
adds a moſt choice and excellent remark 
ie was with the wild: beaſts, and the 
Angeln of Got: miniftred amu him. The 
deſign of which is to ſhew, that goodneſs 
and innocence makes a mans fafc and bappy 
in all conditions A good! mam is under 
the care and: protection off his heavenly 
Father, ſecurely guarded by his holy An- 
gels in the moſt diſmal and: forlorn place. 
His remark that when Herodias's daughter 
had conſulted. her mother whit: ſhe ſhould 
ask of the tyrant — ſhe came back «fs; 
ue ra cue, immediately with __ and 


5 Mark ix. 15. 
Mark i. 13. 


eagerneſs, 
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eagerneſs, with the bloody demand, fo con- 
trary to the tenderneſs of the ſex, and un- 
ſcaſonable to the feſtivity of the da 
beautifully ſhews what an exact agreement 
there was between. — 
the mother and daughter; and 
paints the fierceneſ of their malice, and 
the impatience. of their thirſt fox the blood 
+ 0p oemeignd 
In ſhort, the. Goſpel of St. Mark, confi» 
dering the copiouſneſs and majeſty of the | 
ſuhject, the variety of great actions, and 
their ſurpri zing circumſtances, the number 
of ſound morals and curious remarks com- 


pris'd in it, ĩs the ſhorteſt. and cleareſt, the 


moſt . marvellous and laculaQory- biftory:i 
the whole world. 4 


St. Luke is pure, copious and i 
his language, and has a wonderful and maſt 
entertaining variety of ſelect circumſtances in 
his narration of out Saviour s divine ations. 
He acquaints us with numerous paſſages 
of the evangelical hiſtory not related by 
any other Evangeliſt. St. Lenau particu- 
larly mentions many parables, relations, ac- 
counts of” times and perſons omitted by al 


? Mark vi. 25- 


the 
1 
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the reſt*. Both in his Goſpel and apoſtsfi. 
eal Acts he is accurate and neat, clear and 
flowing with a natural and eaſy grace; 
his ſtyle is admitably accommodated to the 
deſign of hiftory. The farrati ve of the 
Ads of the Apoſtles is perſpicuous and no- 
ble; the diſcourſes inſerted: emphatical, 
eloquent and ſublime. He is juſtly ap- 
plauded for his politeneſs and elegance by 
ſome critics; who ſeem to magnify him in 
order to depreciate the reſt of the Eyatige- 
liſts ; when yet 'tis platn he has as many 
Hebraiſms and peculiarities as any one of 
them ; which they are charg'd with as 
faults and blemiſhes of ſtyle. *Tis a ſtrange 
compliment that Grotius paſſes upon this 
noble author: Luke, as being a ſcholar, uſes 
many words purely Greek“? Why, don't 
the reſt of the divine authors, tho' nd 
ſcholars, uſe many words purely Greek? 
But this we ſpoke of before. | 


28. Irenæus 3. 14. pag- 235. Edit. Grabe. Plurimot 
aktus Domini per hunc didicimus. And, pag. 236. 
after great variety of inſtances whereby St. Luke 
enriches the evangelical biſtory, the father adds, Et 
alia multa ſunt quæ inveniri poſſunt a ſolo Luca 
dia eſſe. a ho . 
Ads v. 30. Vid. Bezam in AR. Ap. x. 46. 


St⸗ 
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St. Luke's ſtyle has a good deal of re- 
ſemblance with that of his great maſter St. 
aul; and like him he had a learned and 
liberal education. I believe he had been 
very converſant with the beſt claſſic au- 
thors; many of his words and expreſſions 
are 2 parallel to theirs ., | 

The ſtyle and character of St. Fohn is 
grave and. fimple, ſhort and perſpicuous. 
What the wiſe man ſays of the command- 
ment of God compar'd to a ſharp ſword 
it touch'd the heaven, but flood upon the 
earth *, may be apply'd to the writing of 
this great Apoſtle, Evangeliſt, and Prophet. 
As to his. language, it is plain and ſome- 
times low; but he. reaches to the heaven 
of heavens in the ſublimity of his notions. 
«* Whoeyer, fays St. Cyrid. of _Alexanaria 
quoted by the learned Cave ?, looks into 
« the ſublimity of his notions, 'tho ſharp- 
« neſs of his reaſons, and the quick infe- 


Ives Aruds in St. Luke xv. 14. is the ſame as 
1 Lege ee me 1. 40. 1. 2. So SA d. 
Las, St. Luke xv. 12. is the ſame as F x/nuaror T8 

cd in Herod. Gr. 4. 258. line 17. wip@ was men- 
tioned before muh nrdãn mio Zrobey. St. Luke i. 3. 
9 Tols es. yuamy agys. Dem. de Cor, 
10 7. 

* Wiſdom of Solomon xviii. 16. 


* Life of St. John, p. 165. 


Bb | “ rences 
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« rences of his diſcourſes, conſtantly ſuc. 
« cceding and following one upon another, 
« muſt needs confeſs that his Goſpel execeds 
4 all admiration. ” 

Dennis of Alexandria allows St. John's 

Goſpel and firſt Epiſtle to he, not only pure 
and free from the leaſt ſoleciſm, barhariſm, 
or other blemiſh of ſpeech, but to be very 
eloquent in all his compoſition, and to have 
from God the gifts both of ſound know. 
ledge, and good language: But that the 
Revelation has nothing like either of 'em, 10 
reſemblance in ſtyle, no ſyllable in common with 
em, is a very harſh and unnacountable 
cenſure; and ſhews, even in the judgment 
of Dr. Mill, that criticiſm was not that 
good man's chief excellency #. 
The venerable plainneſs, the majeſtic 
gravity and beautiful ſimplicity of this 
writer will always by men of judgment be 
valu'd above all the pomp of artificial elo- 
- quence, and the gawdy ornaments of ſo- 
phiſtry, and the declamatory ſtyle 5, 


This 


1 25 vid. Euſeb. Eccl. Hiſt. Ib. VII. cap. 25. p. 276. 
Valeſ. Vid. D. Mill Proleg. p. 19, 20, 21, 

5 Ou 3” x]uToy pad rr, add AiZews e, ü e. 
ann V 5nudror 100 wor U ouubünlu & Ute aferflw N 
& roniſſor (oppo Tawm gitoorgins d mn. a" i 
| dl 
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This inſpir'd writer has frequent repeti- 
tions to preſs his important doctrines with 
more cloſeneſs and vehemence. 

He often takes one thing two ways, both 
in the affirmative and negative. He that 
hath the Son, hath life ; and he that hath 
not the Son, hath not life. This part of his 
charaQer, 'tis hop'd, may eſcape the ſeyere 
animadverſion of the critics, becauſe the 
politeſt and nobleſt writers of Greece uſe the 
ſame repetitions ©. 

This glorious Goſpel compleats the evan- 
gelical hiſtory, and enriches it with ſeveral 
moſt heavenly diſcourſes and miracles of 
the world's Saviour, not recorded by any 
of the three divine writers before him. 
The five firſt chapters give an account of 
his works of wonder before the Baptiſt's 
impriſonment. He enlarges upon the eter- 
nal exiſtence of our Saviour, and gives us 
a moſt edifying and delightful account of 
his converſation for many days upon earth 
with his Apoſtles and ſele& Diſciples after 
his victorious and triumphant reſurrection. 


Joey cever zarer Mrahur, 
Gn 1 25 a . Au, K. St. — in ia St. In. 
Eeang-- Han- 2. p. 561. 


© Xen: Cop p. 9. Plato de Repub. p. 206. L 3, 
4 
B b 2 The 
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The ſtyle and terms, the ſpirit and ſens 
timents of his two laſt letters, are not only 
alike, but often the very ſame as in the 
firſt. Every line is animated with the ſpirit 
of unfeign'd charity, recommended in di- 
vers ways, and by various reaſons ; which 
is the peculiar character of this belov'd Di 
ciple, and the great glory of Chriſtianity, 

The Revelation is writ much in the ſame 
ſtyle with the Goſpel and Epiſtles, and en- 
tertains and inſtructs the reader with variety 
of chriſtian morals and ſublime myſteries. 
From this noble book may be drawn re- 
ſiſtleſs proofs of our Saviour's eternal ex- 
iſtence; the incommunicable attributes of 
eternity and infinite power are there plainly 
and directly apply'd to Jeſus the Son of 


God ®. 
Tis in vain to look for more e lofty de- 


ſcriptions or majeſtic images than you find 
in this ſacred book. Could the acclamations 
and halleluiahs of God's houſhold be ex- 
preſs'd with more propriety and magnifi- 
cence than by the ſhouts of vaſt multi- 


tudes, the roaring of many waters, and 
the dreadful ſound of the loudeſt and 


7 Vid. Du Pin Can. of N. T. Ser. 11. p. 76, 77. 
s Apoc. i. 7, &c. x. 1. Xii. 1, 2, 2, 4. 


ſtrongeſt 
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ſtrongeſt thunders  ? And how tranſporting 
an entertainment muſt it be to the bleſt, to 
have all the ftrength of ſound temper'd 
with all its ſweetneſs and harmony, per- 
fectly ſuited to their celeſtial ear, and moſt 
exalted taſte! The deſcription of the Son 
of God in the nineteenth chapter from ver, 
11, to 17. is in all the pomp and grandeur 
of language. We have every circumſtance 
and particular that is moſt proper to expreſs 
power and juſtice, majeſty and goodneſs ; 
to raiſe admiration, and high pleaſure, cor- 
rected with awe. 

St. Jerom ſays of the Revelation, © It 
« has as many myſteries as words: I ſaid 
« too little, In every word there is variety 
« of ſenſes, and the excellency of the 
“hock is above all praiſe '.” 

We have already had ſeveral occaſions 
to ſpeak of the great St. Saul; and what 
can be ſaid worthy of him ? How ſhall we 


begin, or where ſhall we end ? 


Oc earls 3yA8 00G, Y ws alu dee c moan, 
27 oel Beorf may ney rrur ANMASA. Apoc. xix. 

. Vid. Apoc. xiv. 2, 3. 5 . 7 

* Apocalypſis Johannis tot habet ſacramenta, quot 
verba. Parum dixi In ſingulis verbis multiplices la- 
tent intelligentiæ; & pro merito yoluminis laus omnis 


inferior eſt. Ep. ad Paulin. 


B b 3 Shall 
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Shall we admire this noble preacher and 
champion of the Croſs for his perfect know. 
ledge of religion ; for the copiouſneſs and 
variety of his ſtyle ; for the loftineſs of 
his thought ; for the dexterity of his ad- 
dreſs ; for the wonderful extent of his ge- 
nius; or the more admirable comprehenſion 
of his charity ? He has every charm of elo- 
quence in his writings ; and, when there's 
occaſion, ſhews himſelf maſter of every 
ſtyle. 

Thoſe tranſpoſitions, embarraſſments, and, 
as ſome people call them, inconſequences, 
which are found in ſome of his Epiſtles, 
proceed, as St. Irenzus juſtly obſerves, 
from the quickneſs of his arguings, the 
fluency of his language, and the divine zeal 
and impetuouſneſs of his ſpirit . 

Thoſe places, which incompetent judges 
eſteem faulty and ſoleciſtical, are generally 
ſome of his nobleſt and ſublimeſt paſſages; 
and proceed from his vehemence, great 
skill in the Old Teſtament, the plenty and 
vivacity of his thoughts. We have parallel 
forms of ſpeech in the nobleſt Greek: and 
Roman authors; and they are ſo far from 


S. Iren. 3. 7. 210, 211. Dr. Cave's Life of St. Paul, 
P- 117, 118. Hiſtoria Literar. Vol. I. p. 8. 


being 
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being prejudicial 'or diſagreeable to a ca- 
pable reader, that they only raiſe his cu- 
rioſity, and ſharpen his diligence ;- which 
will always be rewarded with diſcoveries of 
beauties, and improvement in the moſt ad- 
mirable and uſeful notions 3. Sometimes 
St. Paul drops in the objections of others, 
and gives his anſwers without any change 
in the ſcheme of his language to give no- 
tice, as Mr. Locke juſtly obſerves. And the 
greateſt maſters in the two nobleſt languages 
in the world often do the ſame ; particu- 
larly Demoſthenes, Tully, Horace, Anacreon. . 

“If any one has thought St. Paul a looſe. 
« writer, it was only becauſe he was a 
« looſe reader. He that takes notice of St.. 
« Paul's deſign, ſhall find that there is 
« ſcarce a word or expreſſion that he makes 
« uſe of but with relation and tendency to 
« his preſent main 22 The E- 
piſtles of St. Paul, I ſpeak the ſenſe of 
a great critic 5, are inſtructive and learn'd, 
perſuaive and _— his expreſſion 1s grave 


3 Vid. * 2 in voce Tegel. p. 796. "Eg | 
card, AiZewr i voice S Tu vr, d 
ay hp XA — uz 010ves wy, e<yawvis mals. Hag 
Tols 22 ſegesũo a u, Te. 
ei —— Dion. Le _ 22. p. 139, 140. 

Mr. Locke on 1 Cor. i. 10. 

a Du Pin on Can. of N. T. 2d. Part, p. 98. 
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and lofty, unconſtrain'd and methodical, 
ſententious and full of moving figures, 
With what winning charity and mildneſs 
does he temper his rebukes and reproofs ? 
The vehemence and force of his diſcourſe 
has a happy and equal mixture of prudence 
and pleaſure ; and when he moſt exerts his 
authority, he always moſt expreſſes his hu- 
mility. 

« Had not St. Paul, 15 a very eloquent 
« and learned gentleman, been a man of 
« learning and skill in the art and methods 
« of rhetoric, ſound reaſoning and natural 
« eloquence, he could not have ſuited ſuch 
c appoſite exhortations to ſuch different ſorts 
« of men, as he had to deal with, with ſo 


* much dexterity *. 5 
Grotius ſays of St. Paul, that he was 


learned, not in the law only, but the tra- 
ditions which more openly taught the re- 
ſurrection and good things of a future life. 
That he knew the Hebrew, Syriac, Greek 
and Latin tongues ; and that he had read 
their poets . All this is true and juſt: But 
a great many more excellencies muſt enter 
into St. Paul's character. We have made a 


5 Dr. South's Scribe inſtrufted, Vol. IV. Serm. p. 38. 
7 Grot. in Acts xxvi. 24. 
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little eſſay towards his character, ef pecially 
as a writer ; but 'tis plain that his merit is 
ſuperior to whatever can be ſaid. Excellent 


is the obſervation of St. Gregory the Great 


on our divine author, which ſhall conclude 
this ſection: When St. Paul ſpeaks to God, 
or of God, he raiſe himſelf and his reader to 
heaven by the ſublimeſt contemplations. - 
Eraſmus paſſes a bold cenſure upon St. 
James, when he ſays, that the Epiſtle un- 
der his name does not altogether expreſs 
the apoſtolical gravity and majeſty *, Had 
that great man read and judg'd with im- 
partiality and deliberation, he might have 
found, what very learn'd and judicious 
gentlemen have thought they have found 
in this divine Epiſtle, vigorous and ex- 
preſſive words, a beautiful ſimplicity, _ 
figures, natural and engaging thoughts, and 
folid eloquence altogether _— of an 


apoſtolical pen. | 
Is there to be found a more vigorous and 


beautiful deſcription of the miſchiefs and 


On St. James v. at the end. 


9 Du Pin Hiſt. Can. of N. T. Part I. p. 74. Laber 


as well as Eraſmus, once ſpoke ſlightly of this ſacred 
piece of Canon, but had the good ſenſe and humility 


afrerwards to retract it. Is: Albert. Fabricii Biblioth. 


Grec. I. 4. cap. 5. p. 166. 
malig- 
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malignity of an unbridled tongue than in 
the third chapter? Nothing upon the ſub- 
Jed, that I have ſeen, comes up to the pro- 
priety and vigour of its ſingle and com- 
pound words, the livelineſs of the meta- 
phor, the variety of its alluſions and illu- 
ſtrations, the quickneſs of the turns, and 
the fitneſs and force of its compariſons *, 
Is there not wonderful emphaſis and elo- 
quence in that ſublime deſcription of the 
bountiful and immutable nature of the 
bleſſed God. Every good and perfect gift 
is from above, from the Father of lights : 
Salutary gifts don't, as ſtupid heretics pre- 
tend, proceed from the ſtars, but far above 
all worlds, from the Father of all the hea- 
venly inhabitants, and Creator of all the 
heavenly bodies, with whom there is no va- 
riableneſs or ſhadow of turning. The terms 
are exactly proper and aſtronomical, ac- 
cording to the appearances of things, and 
the common notions of mankind. Upon 
this appearance and receiv'd opinion the 
Sun, the prince of the planetary heavens, 
has his parallaxes or changes, appears dif- 
ferent in the Eaſt, in his meridian height, 

ver. 2, to 13. 


Cap. i. 17. 
and 
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and decline to the Weſt. He has his an- 
nual departures from us, which are the ſol- 
ſtices or Tg»re! z according to theſe depar- 
tures he caſts different ſnades. But God is 
the unchangeable Sun that does not riſe or 
ſet, come nearer to, or go farther from any 
part or ſpace of the univerſe ; an eternal 
unapproachable Light ?, without any varia- 
tion, eclipſe, or mixture of ſhade. 

St. Peter's ſtyle expreſſes the noble ve- 
hemence and fervour of his ſpirit, the full 
knowledge he had of Chriſtianity, and the 
ftrong aſſurance he had of the truth and 
certainty of his doctrine; and he writes 
with the authority of the firſt man in the 
college of the Apoſtles. He writes with 
that quickneſs and rapidity of ſtyle, with 
that noble negle& of ſome of the formal 
conſequences and nicety of grammar, till 
preſerving its true reaſon and natural ana- 
logy (which are always marks of a ſublime 
genius) that you can ſcarce perceive the 
pauſes of his diſcourſe, and diſtinction of 


3 Vid. Harmon. Apoſt. 2. D. Bull. where that judici- 
ous author truly explains, and juſtly admires that Jofty 
paſſage, Hunc errorem — de fatali vi aſtrorum —— 
mird elegantia perſtringit, &c. Tandem eleganti huic 
ſermoni finem imponit, &c. p- 101, 103. 
his 
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his periods 4 The great Yoſeph Scaliger 
calls St. Peter's firſt Epiſtle majeſtic, and ] 
hope he was more judicious than to exclude 
the ſecond, tho' he did not name it. 
A noble majeſty and becoming freedom 
is what diſtinguiſhes St. Peter; a devout 
and judicious perſon cannot read him with« 
out ſolemn attention, and awful concern. 
The conflagration of this lower world, and 
future judgment of angels and men, in the 
third chapter of the ſecond Epiſtle, is 
deſcrib'd in ſuch ſtrong and terrible terms, 
ſuch awful circumſtances, that in the de- 
ſcription we ſec the planetary heavens and 
this our carth wrap'd up with devouring 
flames; hear the groans of an expiring 
world, and the craſhes of nature tumbling 
into univerſal ruin 5. 
And what a ſolemn and moving Epipho- 
nema or practical inference is that! Since 
therefore all theſe things muſt be diſſolvo d, 
what manner of perſons ought ye to be in holy | 
converſation and godlineſs — in all parts of 


The critic of Halicarnaſus, ſpeaking of the ſtrong 
and noble ſtyle which he calls auſtere, fays, Tis sie- 
ur-, avagip®, uy molois Vapor) r dnonelias, 
nug dd, wwaroper, &c. Dion. Halicar. de ſtructura 
Orat. c. 22. p. 176. Vid. ibid. plura vere aurea in 
hanc ſententiam. , 1 

$ 2 Pet. iii. 8, to 12. 


holy 
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holy and chriſtian life, — in all inſtances 
of juſtice and charity? © The meaneſt 
« foul, and loweſt imagination, ſays an in- 
« genious man 7, cannot think of that time, 
« and the awful deſcriptions we meet with 
« of it in this place, and ſeveral others of 
« holy Writ, without the greateſt emotion 
« and deepeſt impreſſions.” 

I cannot with ſome critics find any great 
difference betwixt the ſtyle of the firſt and 
ſecond Epiſtles ; 'tis to me no more than 
we find in the ſtyle of the ſame perſons at 
different times. There is much the ſame 
energy and clear brevity ; the ſame rapid 
run of language, and the ſame commanding 
majeſty in them both. Take em together, 
and they are admirable for ſignificant epi- 
thets and ſtrong compound words # ; for 
beautiful and ſprightly figures e, adorable 
and ſublime doctrines * ; pure we heavenly 
morals, expreſs'd in a chaſte, lively, and 
graceful ſtyle *. 


6 Ver. 11. @ dias dyaveypals x Sue. 

7 Mr. Sewel's Life of Mr. John Phillips, p. 27. 

8 1 Pet. iii. 8. i. 4 2 Pet. iii. 4, 8, 14. 

9 x Pet. ii. 3. 2 Pet. ii. 3. 1. f. 

T I Pet. i. 12. ili. 19, 22. 2 Pet. iii. 10, 13. 

2 1 pet. iii. 9, 10, 11. i. 22. iii. 1, 2, 3, 4 
2 Pet. I. 10, 16. . 34, 15, 154' 28-7 


St. 
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St. Jude, ſays Origen, writ an Epiſtle in 
few lines indeed, but full of vigorous ex- 
preſſions of heavenly grace. He briefly 
and ftrongly repreſents the deteftable do- 
ctrines and practices of the impure Gnoſtics 
and followers of Simon Magus; and re- 
proves thoſe profligate perverters of ſound 
principles and patrons of lewdneſs, which 
are generally the ſame perſons) with a juſt 
indignation and ſeverity ! and at the ſame 
time exhorts all ſound chriſtians, with a 
genuine apoſtolical charity, to have tender 
compaſſion for theſe deluded wretches; and 
vigorouſly to endeavour to reclaim em from 
the ways of hell, and pluck them as brands 
out of the fire +, 

The Apoſtle takes the ſenſe, and fre- 
quently the words of St. Peter's ſecond 
chapter of his ſecond Epiſtle ; ſometimes 
he leaves out ſome of St. Peter's words“, 
ſometimes he enlarges and giyes a different 
turn to the thought ©, 


F * "Isdus l beer &Ingoalus 3 5 ur, mh 


— 5 vegvis e © ippopirey . Mr. Wotton's 
reface to Clem. Romanus, p. 107. 


+ Jude ver. 23. 
5 As wamwirilG- after ig, Jude 16. 2 Pet. 


11. 18. 
Jude 10. 2 Pet. ii. 12. 


Both 
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Both the divine writers are very near 
akin in ſubject, ſtyle, vehemence, and juſt 
indignation againſt impudence and lewd- 
neſs; againſt inſiduous underminers of cha- 
ſtity, and debauchers of ſound principles. 
They anſwer one another in the New 


Teſtament, as the prophecy of Obadiah and 
part of the forty-ninth chapter of Jeremiah 
do in the old”. 


There are no nobler amplifications in 
any author than in theſe two divine writers, 
when they deſcribe the numerous villanies 
of the * Gnoſtics in a variety of inſtances ; 

mien 


7 Jeremiah Proph. xlix: from ver. 14. 

By Gnoſtics we may underſtand all miſcreants who 
in the firſt times of the Church diſhonour'd our holy 
reli ou by their antichriſtian notions and moſt vile and 
lewd practices. Thoſe abandon'd wretches, whom the 
Apoſtles ſtigmatize, were horridly ſcandalous for their 
ravenous avarice, their inſatiable luſts, their blaſphe- 
mous impudence, and relentleſs hardneſs of heart, and 
ſtedfaſt obſtinacy of remper. Which are deſcrib'd with 
all the ſtrength and vigour of clean and marvellous 
eloquence. To give a proper and juſt account of the 
various beauties of theſe two glorious chapters would 
take up a large diſcourſe, and require all the skill and 
ſagacity of criticiſm. I refer my reader to the paſſages 
following. With what ſtrong expreſſion, adequate allu- 
ſions, lively figures, and noble vehemence are their 
covetous and vile practices to bring in filthy lucre 
deſcrib'd in 2 Pet. ii. 3. Jude 11, 16 Their inſatiable 
luſts in 2 Per. ii. 10, 14. Jude iv. 8. ! Their odious im- 

pudence and mad blaſphemies in 2 Pet. ii. 10. Cn 


* 1 N 


A 
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which they ſeverely brand, emphatically 
expoſe, and yet happily expreſs in all the 
cleanneſs and chaſtity of language. 


horrid wickedneſs in general, and the infupportable 
vengeance that muſt at laſt overtake and fink them into 
ruin, in 2 Pet. ii. 1, 3, 12, 17. Jude 4, 10, 12, 13! 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Wherein an atcount is given of ſtveral 

6 advantages which the 57 acred writers 
of the New Teſtament have over the 
fe or eign Ci 4 C. 


— HE facred authors have innume- 
708) able 1 from the dignity 


I) 


as well as their authority and 1 addreſs, 
and their charity and condeſcending * — 
neſs in delivering their narratives and pre- 
ce 

But thoſe which are moſt to our preſent 
purpoſe are the particulars following. 

The decency and cleanneſs of their 
expreſſions, when there is octaſion to 
mention the neceſſities ot crimes of man- 
kind, The charming and moſt edifying ya- 
ety of their matter, ſtyle and expreflion- 
Ce The 
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The deep ſenſe and glorious ſignification of 
their language. 'The admirable and moſt 
uſeful moral contain'd in the myſteries of 
the Goſpel ; and with the cleareſt and moſt 
convincing reaſon inferr'd and heighten'd 
from them. 


$. 1. Txx Spirit of God is a Spirit of 
unſpotted purity ; and therefore in the Old 
Teſtament thoſe things, which if expreſsd 
too broad and plain might be offenſive and 
ſhocking, are expreſs'd with all poſſible 
decency and cleanneſs of concealment. The 
New Teſtament writers, which imitate and 
copy all the excellencies and beauties of the 
Old, have in this caſe us'd wiſe caution and 
amiable delicacy. 

Many of the pagan moraliſts have ſpoken 
well upon this ſubje& of decency, and 
Tully is admirable upon it. In his Offces he 
ſpeaks to this purpoſe : That Providence 
has had a regard to the ſhape and frame of 
human body, and has put thoſe parts in 
open view that have an agreeable and grace- 
ful appearance ; but has coyer'd and con- 
ccal'd the parts appointed for the neceſſities 
of mankind, which could not ſo decently 


2 Lib. I, cap. 35. P · 61, 62. Ed. Cockman. 
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be expos d to view. Which wiſe care of 
providence in the ſtructure of an human 
body, the modeſty of mankind has diligently 
imitated, Let us therefore follow nature, 
and the conduct and behaviour of virtuous 
and modeſt perſons; and ſhun every action, 
geſture, and word, which may ſhock the 
tendereſt modeſty, and be offenſive to a 
chaſte eye and ear. But too many of the 
heathen writers and moraliſts have fail'd in 
this point: All one ſect of the grave and 
ſolemn Stoics *. Juvenal, tho in the main 
very ſound and moral in his notions, in 
many places does not at all ſpare the mo. 
deſty, or regard the honour of human na- 
ture: but while he declaims and inveighs 
againſt lewdneſs and villainous actions, is 
guilty of groſs indecencies of language; 
and opens to the reader ſuch ſhocking ſcenes 
as ought to have been conceal'd in the 
blackeſt darkneſs. But when the ſacred 
writers correct and chaſtiſe the lewdneſs of 
vile and profligate wretches, they do it with 
a juſt ſeyerity, horror and grief mix d to- 
gether. All is chaſte and clean; no word 
us'd that can offend the tendereſt ear, or 
diſcompoſe the trueſt loyer of purity, St. 


„ Ce 2 Paul 
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Paul particularly, with great wiſdom and 
addreſs, unites two things which ſeem con- 
tradictory; he gives his reader a juſt ab- 
horrence of vile and deteſtable practices, 
by repreſenting them in a lively manner; 
and yet preſerves an irreproachable gravity, 
and inviolate and amiable chaſtity and de. 
cency of expreſſion *, Good critics always 
require this decency and regard to the mo- 
deſty of human nature in their orator. The 
| judicious Ariſtotle particularly requires, that 
impious and lewd things, often neceſſary to 

be mention'd, be always * with horror 


and caution 2. 


$. 2. THERE is in the ſacred writers of 


the New Teſtament ſuch an agreeable and 
inſtructive variety of ſurprizing and im- 
portant hiſtories and narrations, ſublime 
doctrines, and ſtyles, that muſt highly en- 
tertain and improve any man that is not in- 
diſpos'd by vice and brutality to reliſh the 
things, or by ignorance to underſtand the 
language. In the precepts and commands 
there is a venerable and majeſtic brevity ; 


Rom. i. 24, 26, 27. How clean and chaſte is 
that — «mpooirls * MMO KaTeonlT iL; 
3 'Eey 3 «0x67, (potius downs) N aixes, tei f 
eunebupires Aryer. AT. Rhet. 3. xe 
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in ſupplications, entreaties, and lamentation 
the periods are larger, and the ſtyle more 
flowing and diffufive. The narration is 
clear; the ſtronger paſſions are expreſi d 
with majeſty and terror, the gentler and 
ſofter affections in the ſmootheſt and moſt 
moving terms : and all this agreeable to 
nature, and the rules of the greateſt maſters®, 
tho' in a manner much excelling their beſt 
compoſitions. 

The New and Old Teſtament are one 
book ; and the nobleſt, moſt admirable and 
inſtructive book in the whole world. The 
Old Teſtament is the firſt volume, and the 
New Feſtament the ſecond and laſt. There 
is a wonderful harmony and agreement be- 
tween the two ſacred yolumes. In the firſt 
we have the type and ſhadow, in the ſecond 
the antitype and ſubſtance : What in the 
firſt volume is prophecy, in the laſt is 
hiſtory and matter of fa& : which at once 
clears all the obſcurities and difficulties of 
the prophecies; and lets us know the reaſon 


* Quicquid præcipies eſto brevis. Hor. Ar. Poet. 
| 8 — . fee T2 3 iu wan 
Ker, xz N odVpwR. Dem. P p- 6. 
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why they were expreſs'd in obſcure terms .. 
In the Old Teftament we have the moſt ex- 
tenſive and entertaining hiſtory that ever was 
compris'd in any language : The admirable 
account of the creation, deſtruction and 
renewal of the world ; the antiquities of 
the orientals; the ſurprizing adventures and 
fortunes of the greateſt perſons and families 
upon earth; the ſtate of the Jewiſh people; 
the miracles in Egypt; the wilderneſs and 
Red Sea ; the ſublimity of the moſt rap- 
turous hymns and poems ; the wiſdom and 
uſefulneſs. of the beſt, ſhorteſt, and moſt 
elegant precepts of conduct and happy life, 
Sc. will give the moſt delightful entertain- 
ment, the trueſt ſatisfaction and improve- 
ment to every capable intelligent reader. 
In the New Teſtament we have the com- 
pletion of propheſies, beautiful alluſions to 
the cuſtoms and hiſtories of the old, with 
many of their animated phraſes and expreſ- 
ſions; which enrich the ſtores of the Greek 


The Goſpel is the beſt comment upon the Law, and 
the Law is the beſt expoſitor of the Goſpel. | They are 
like a pair of indentures, they anſwer in every part: 
Their harmony is wonderful, and is of its ſelf a con- 
viction: No human contrivance could have reach'd it. 
There is a divine majeſty and foreſight in the anſwer of 

"Gy ceremony and type to its completion. Mr. Lees 
Mett ü with the Jews, P- 77. 14 33 
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language, and add emphaſis and ftrength to 
it, We haye the miracles of the birth, 

life, ſufferings, and higheſt exaltation of 
God incarnate; and have a faithful and moſt 
marvellous and raviſhing account of thoſe 
manſions of heavenly glory and cternal 
happineſs, which, thro' his infinite con- 
deſcenſion and love, we have a ſure right 
and indefeaſible title to, One cannot look 
into any part of the ſacred writers of the 
New Teſtament, but there are new doctrines 
and miracles related in the nobleſt and moſt 
engaging manner : or if the ſame matter 
be repeated, 'tis in a new way ; and we are 
entertain'd and inſtructed with delightful 
circumſtances and divine remarks upon our 
bleſſed Lord's works of wonder, and words 
of wiſdom and eternal life. 

The grand deſign of infinite wiſdom and 
goodneſs to train up mankind to a likeneſs 
to God, and raiſe him to heavenly happi- 
neſs, is in this ſacred book tranſacted in all 
the proper methods and ways of addreſs 
that can convince the reaſon, or move the 
affections of rational creatures. By precepts 
and laws enforc d by the greateſt rewards 
and puniſhments ; by well-atteſted relations 


the moſt ſurprizing, and of the utmoſt con- 
53 | Cc4 ſequence 
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ſequence to mankind ; by the ſublimity of 
— ſchemes and awful images ; by 
the infinuation of lively parables, and the 
ſound inſtruction of the plaineſt and moſt 
convincing diſcourſes and ſermons that ever 
man ſpoke ; By the familiarity of a letter 
in which at once you have ſtrong argument, 
tenderneſs of good-will, and ſublimity of 
thought and expreſſion. 

To what we have in ſeveral places ſaid 
before to this purpoſe, we ſhall add a few 
remarks upon this head of the ſurpriſing 
and inſtructive variety in the New Teſta- 
ment writers. Take the firſt chapter of 
St. Mark, how many wonderful things are 
compris d in a few lines! How quick does 
the reader paſs from one divine moral, one 
wonderful narrative to another ! yet all is 
ſo clear and regular, that the ſurpriſing 
relations and inſtructions do not crowd upon 
you and diſtract your attention; but are 
preſented to you in an orderly ſucceſſion; 
ſo that your pleaſure is not ſuſpended; but 
you attend with conſtant wonder, and liſten 
to your perpetual gratification and 1 Improve. 
ment. 'There is a moſt charming variety of 
divine doctrines and miracles in the ſixth, 
{eyenth and eighth chapters of St, Luke 
91 751 How 
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How ftrong and noble is the moral of the 
ſixth chapter! The Son of God with con- 
vincing arguments proves it a duty to do 
good on the Fewiſh ſabbath, againſt the ſu- 
perſtitious and abſurd notions of the Phari- 
ſees ; and confirms his healing and bleſſed 
doctrines by the miraculous reſtoration of 
the poor man's wither'd hand to its firſt yi- 
gour and freſhneſs, Then the great High- 
Prieſt and Saviour of our ſouls, after a day 
ſpent in the offices of exemplary piety, and 
moſt generous charity, retires in the even- 
ing to a mountain, and ſpends a whole night 
in prayer before he ordain'd his Apoſtles to 
the holy function and important buſineſs of 
publiſhing his Goſpel, and taking the care 
of precious ſouls. 

How pleaſingly are the thoughts enter- 
tain'd with the contemplation of the Saviour 
of the world, ſitting encompaſs'd with in- 
numerable people, diſpenſing health and 
ſalvation to ſouls and bodies! with what 
conſolations and motives does he encourage 
his diſciples to bear poverty, ſcorn, and 
the moſt barbarous uſage in their travels for 
the converſion of nations, and their charita- 
dle labours to do infinite good to mankind ? 
And with what ychemence and charitable 

ſeycrity 
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ſeverity does he expreſs the miſerable con. 
dition of worldly men, who abound in 
plenty and are diſſolv'd in eaſe; who are 
offended at our Saviour's humiliations, and 
are aſham'd or afraid of the doctrine of his 
Croſs ! Then the great Teacher ſent from 
God paſſes on to new precepts and exhorta- 
tions far more exalted than any doctrines 
taught in the ſchools of Pagan or Jewiſh 
morality, How movingly does he preſs 
the duty of forgiveneſs of injuries, and fer- 
vent charity to the moſt inveterate enemies ! 
which, if it fully influenc'd human ſouls, 
wou'd effectually eſtabliſh the peace and 
honour of ſociety ; wou'd moſt vehemently 
raiſe 'mens minds to a divine reſemblance, 
and give em ſtrong aſſurances that they 
were the genuine and acceptable Diſciples 
of Jeſus Chriſt. 

After variety of other divine precepts 
and obſervations for the inſtruction and cau- 
tion of his Diſciples and Miſſionaries, the 
chapter 1s concluded, and all the foregoing 
morals ſet off and enliven'd by a moſt for- 
cible and appoſite compariſon. 

No landſcape upon earth can entertain 
the eye with a greater varicty of delightful 


objects than the ſeyenth and eighth chapters 
of 
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of this Evangeliſt do the mind with won- 
drous actions; in which power and good- 
neſs are equally concern'd ; where miracles 
and morals are happily interſpers'd for the 
full edification and pleaſure of the intel- 
ligent and deyout reader. Firſt we are 
charm'd with the pious and prudent addreſs 
of the centurion to our Lord for the reco- 
very of his dying ſervant ; and his heroic 
faith, which he, who knows the ſecrets of 
all hearts, extremely, approves and applands, 
Who can forbear being deeply moy'd 
at the contrition and humiliation of the 
penitent woman, who kiſs'd our Saviour's 
feet, waſh'd 'em with her tears, and wip'd 
'em with the hair of her head! Here are 
ſuch marks of religious ſorrow and a thoro 
reformation, as would move the moſt rigid 
diſciplinarian to compaſſion. The Son of 
God gives her his abſolution, defends her 
againſt the ſpightful and hypocritical cavils 
of the Phariſees ; and expreſſes the higheſt 
approbation of her pious zeal and duty. The 
danger of the ſtorm, the confuſion and ter- 
ror of the Apoſtles, our Saviour's com- 
manding the winds and ſeas with godlike 
majeſty, and reproving his Diſciples want 
of faith with gracious mildneſs, the —_— 

D 
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neſs of the man poſſeſs d with Legion, the 
fury of the fiends driving the herds head- 
long down a precipice into the ſea, the ter- 
ror and confuſion of the brutal inhabitants 
of the neighbouring countries, are great 
ſcenes of aſtoniſhment and wonder; but 
have been ſpoken to, (ſome of them at 
leaſt) before, After our Saviour had cur d 
the centurion's ſervant, he goes to Main, 
to meet there an opportunity of doing a gra- 
cious and moſt ſeaſonable miracle. A wi- 
dow's only ſon was carried in his coffin ; 
our Lord met the mournful proceſſion, com- 
manded the funeral to be ſtopp'd ; went to 
the diſconſolate widow, bad her ceaſe to 
mourn, and by his divine power turn'd her 
mourning into ſuch joy, as tis impoſſible for 
any body to expres, or imagine, but one in 
her condition. 

As this moſt divine friend of human race 
was going to raiſe the daughter of Fairus, 
a woman incurably ill, and undone in her 
fortune by expences laid out towards her 
recovery, takes the opportunity to touch his 
garment in the crowd, According to her 
faith her trial ſucceeded. She immediately 


feels health and ſoundneſs dyffus'd through 
her whole conftitution ; But her joy for her 
| ſpeedy 
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ſpeedy and compleat recoyery was checked 
by her fear of the penalties of the law 
againſt thoſe who ſhould preſume to go in 
publick during the time of their unclean- 
neſs . But our Saviour encourages her 
faith, and obliges her to own the miracle; 
to publiſh her faith to be an example to the 
people ; and his divine power, to induce 
em to become obedient diſciples and ſub- 
jets of the only Meſſias of human race. 
This one inftance may ſerve for a repreſen- 
tation of our Lord's whole life upon earth; 
which had no vacancies or empty ſpaces ; 
but was all fill'd up with the moſt heavenly 
exerciſes and healing wonders. But when 
Jeſus arriy'd at the ruler's houſe, as ſoon 
as he had ſpoken that word of ſovereign 
power and authority, Damfeh, 'ariſe / with 
what unutterable tranſport would the 
mourning parents receive their dear child 
From the dead ? What ſolemn reyerence, 
what awful gratitude to their divine bene- 
factor, wou'd poſſeſs their over-joy'd ſouls! 
What adoration, and wonder, and fear mix d 
with joy, wou'd ſucceed the rude laughter 
and ſcorn of thoſe who derided our Lordi 


2 Vid. Leviticus zy- . 


He 
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He gave a reſiſtleſs proof, that with re- 
ſpe& to his power, which extended to all 


perſons and all ftates, the damſel was not 
dead, but ſlept. 

All theſe admirable accounts of our Sa- 
yiour's infinite power and goodneſs have 
not only a choice copiouſneſs of very valu- 
able reflections and morals mixt and inter- 
ſpers d by the Evangeliſt, ſo as to diverſify 
the ſacred hiſtory with all the moſt agree- 
able and improving ways of addreſſing hu- 
man minds; but from the miracles and nar- 
ration itſelf naturally: ariſe great numbers of 
the moſt entertaining and profitable obſer- 
vations and remarks. _ 

From the circumſtances of the great facts 
we learn the ſublimeſt doctrines; and the 
miracles, which confirm the truth of chriſti- 
anity, infer and lay open to a thoughtful 
reader thoſe yenerable myſteries and hea- 
venly truths, which are the glory and dig- 
nity of it. How many ftrong proofs haye 
we of our Redeemer's almighty power and 
eternal divinity in theſe three chapters! 
Tis hence plain that he knew the hearts 
and ſecret thoughts of men, which is always 
appropriated to the divine Omniſcience. 
Thou, even thou only knoweſt the hearts of 
the 
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the children of men”. He in his own name 
and by his own authority calms the ſtorms, 
and rage of the winds and ſeas * : pardons 
ſins, and commands the dead to ariſe ?. 
From the terror of the infernal ſpirits, and 
their ſupplications to him not to torment; 
them before their time, we learn that there 
is a great abyſs to which evil ſpirits are not 
yet confin d; a ſtate of remedileſs miſery. 
and full puniſhment reſery'd for the rebel» 
angels at the judgment of the la} day. 
In the caſe of Jairuss daughter we learn 
that the human ſoul does not die with the 
body, but may ſubſiſt in a ſeparate ſtate : 
and that Jeſus is the Lord and Giver of life, 
and has ſovereign power over all ſouls and 
in all worlds. He has the keys of hell and 
paradiſe, and opens and none ſhuts, and ſouts 
and none opens. 


7 Luke vi. 8. 1 Kings viii. 39. 

* How noble and 2 and full of ſpirit, is the 
expreſſion, iu Tm xAUNors TH 
he chid the wind and ſtorm 7 — 2 viii. 24. Tis in 
the Old Teſtament — ply'd to God alone, Am ra 
Teas od odZoras 1 du, Pal. ciii. according to 
Septuagint, ver. 7. 

9 Luke vii. 48, 14. 

Luke viii. 31. St. Jude ver. 6. | 

Luke viii. 54, 55. Apoc. iii. 7. Upon this ſeAion 
of the variety of ſacred writers, ſee an excellent 
out of Dr. Knight's Preface to his ſermons on the Divi- 
nity of our Saviour and the Holy Ghoſt, p. 2, 3. 

§. 3. LI HERE 
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copious ſenſe in the ſacred writers of the 
New Teſtament; which you will in vain 
ſrek for in the moſt judicious and cloſe 
writers of the heathen world. There are 
many beautiful references to the ſtupen- 
dous providences related in the Old Te- 
ſtament; alluſions to the laws, ſacrifices, 
and rites of the Fewiſh church and nation, 
and to the cuſtoms civil and religious of 
other eaſtern people; which are ſurpri- 
fingly agreeable and nobly emphatical. 
Numerous paſſages have a retroſpect to the 
hiſtory of ancient times; and many a pro- 
ſpe& towards the coming ages and ſtates of 
chriſtianity ; which are not now underſtood 
in their full extent and ſignificancy; but 
will be open'd for the inſtruction and won- 
der of Chriſtians nearer to the day of judg- 
ment. 

Divinely - inſpir d writers, according to 
the great Verulam's obſervation , ought not 
altogether to be expounded after the ſame 
manner that human compoſitions are. The 
ſecrets of hearts and ſucceſſion of times are 


I Inflauratio magna, I. 4. p. 475- 
only 
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only known to the immortal King, and only 
wiſe God who inſpir d theſe authors: there- 
fore ſince the precepts and dictates of infi= 
nite wiſdom were addreſs'd to the hearts of 
men, and comprehend the viciſſitudes of all 
ages with a certain foreſight of all contra- 
ditions, hereſies, and different ſtates of the 
Church, they are to be interpreted accord- 
ing to this latitude, When we come to 
| know theſe compleat treaſures of divine elo- 
quence and wiſdom to more perfection, how 
ſhall we admire them ; what incomparable 
inſtruction and GaisfaRion ſhall we receive 
from them? How valuable does that paſ- 

ſage of St. Paul about the paper and parch- 
ments, ridicul'd by {ome ſhallow wretches, 
and wreſted to an heretical ſenſe by others, 
appear from the juſt interpretation of it, and 
the valuable inferences drawn from it by the 
excellent Biſhop Ball? | 
In the beginning of chriſtianity the value 
of that obſervation of the Evangeliſt, / 
prayed the third time, ſaying the ſame words, 
might not be ſo fully underſtood: but the mad- 
neſs and pride of latter ages have open d its 


full Ggnificancy and emphaſis. The deſign of 
Sermon on 2 Tim. iv. 13. 


Dd i 
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it ſeems to be to encourage modeſt and 
found Chriſtians. in the uſe of yenerable and 
eftabliſh'd forms of prayer, that are more 
uſeful and valuable, as ſome other bleflings 
are, for being common and us'd every day; 
and likewiſe to confute hot-headed ſectaries, 
who nauſeate all forms of prayer, even that 
moſt divine one of our Saviour, priding 
themſelves and entertaining their deluded 
followers with theit own raw and extempore 
effuſions . | 

In that grand defcription of the Son of 
God in St. Paul's admirable Epiſtle to the 
Coloſians®*, tis not only expreſs d in the 
loftieſt terms and moſt triumphant manner, 
that all things were created by him in heaven 
and earth, viſible and inviſible ; but after an 
cnumeration of the nobleſt of all the bes 
ings in the univerſe, 'tis added, all things 
were created by him and for him. Which 
was added by divine wiſdom to confute the 


5 Mat. xxvi. 44. | 

s Coloſl. i. 15, 16, 17, 13, 19. Our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles expreſly call the elements bread and wine after 
the conſecration is perform'd ; for tis certain the ele- 
ments are not to be eat or drank till they be conſe- 
crated ; and that we are not partakers of the elements 
*cill we eat or drink em; whereas the Apoſtle ſays 
"ris bread even after or at the participation, 1 Cor. x. 
17. xi. 26, Mark xiy. 25. Dr. Bennet, a 


blaſ- 


6 
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blafphemies of heretics, who deny our Sa- 
viour's eternal divinity. 

Theſe ſubtle depravers of ſound Chriſtia- 
nity pretend that the Son in making the 
world was us'd only in the quality of a ſer- 
vant or inſtrument? : For upon this ſenſe 
how true ſoever it might be that all things 
were created by him, yet it could not poſſi- 
bly be true that all things were created for 
him too: Since he for whom all things were 
made 1s true God omnipotent and eternal. 
For God made all things for himſelf*. In 
the eleventh chapter of the Epiſtle to the 
Romans there is as conciſe and magnificent 
a deſcription of God the Father as any where 
in the ſacred writings : For of him, and 
through him, and to him are all things“. 
Every part of which deſcription is fully 

Dd 2 and 


7 Vid. Dr. Stanhope Ep. and Goſp. Vol. I. p. 159. 
That learned man has given us a very noble explica- 
tion of that majeſtic cn — the Son w_ od : 
de TY] c r 6 Ty 296 p gxTHe - 
e045 Ms A. . which he — hiwn che fit- 
neſs and divine propriety of theſe words to expreſs the 
unity of nature — diſtinction of perſon betwixt em, 
ibid. p. 160, 161, 162. 

0 Prov. xvi. 4. 5 

9 Ver. 36. EF ad gd ar, 4; as aun d ia, are 
a noble and full character of the true and eternal God, the 
Creator and Lord, Benefactor and Preſerver of the uni- 


erſe. And are theſe expreſſions apply'd to the Son 
* n e the pre Ppiy pieces 


WO 
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and frequently apply d to the Son of God's 
love and boſom. 

The great accuracy ud in the Golpel- 
expreſſions of the holy Ghoſt deſcending 
upon our bleſſed Saviour at his baptiſm, ob- 
viates at once a great blundet in a Sbcinian 
objection, and expoſes the idolatry and folly 
of thoſe people who paint the holy Ghoſt 
like a dove. Grammar and plain ſenſe 
ſnew that the words have no relation to the 
bodily ſhape, but the motion of the dove, 
cοανeEr a3 was gas, deſcending as a 
dove does, leiſurely and hovering, TI it 
muſt have been a2 cps; *. 


bleſſed for ever of 1 * force and ſly? nt wills 
I) aus, Ves avry ixrisut, x, aden f 0 miy]wv, x; 
nd. mila e aùrõ gvviemu, Col. i. 16, 17. Heb. i. 3, 
10, 25 John xiv. 9. xii. 45- Phil. ii. 6, &c. 1 Cor. 
viii. | 


Mat. iii. 16. Luke iii. 23. 


* Vid. Mr. Leſley's third Socinian dialogue, p. 22 

Scot gives the ſame account of this glorious eſc ain 
with his uſual ſound ſenſe and noble eloquence. ** The 
++ holy Ghoſt, as St. Luke tells us, deſcended on our 
«© Saviour in a bodily form or appearance, which St. 
„ Matthew thus expreſſes, The Spirit of God deſcend- 
ed like à dove and lighted upon him; not as if he 
«« deſcended in the form of a dove; bur, as it ſeems- 
** moſt probable, he aſſum'd a body of light or fire, 
and therein came down from above; juſt as a dove 
** with its wings fpread forth is obſery'd to do, and 
gathering about our Saviour's head, crown'd it with 
a Yiſible glory. Mediator, c. 7. p. 110. 


In: 
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I all the wondrous ſights at Horeh, there 
was no appearance of God. The Jets ſaw 
many other ſimilitudes, as fire, ſmoke, &c, 
but were to make no reſemblance of God 
from any thing they ſaw; and the fowls of 
the air are particularly mentioned ?, 


'$.4 ALL the myſterics of the New Te- 
ſtament are pure and noble, auguſt and be- 
coming the majeſty of the God of gods: 
not like the pagan myſteries and ceremonies, 
which like ſome of their temples were pom- 
pous and ſtately on the outſide, but within 
contain'd nothing but ſome vile and con- 
temptible creature. Lewdneſs, or foppery 
at beſt were at the bottom of all their ſhew 
and ſolemnity: and generally thoſe, who 
were initiated into the ſacred rites and nearer 
ſervices of their gods, were much more 
frofane and wicked, than thoſe who were 
commanded to depart from their temples for 
being /o in their notion. The venerable 
myſteries of the incarnation, the ſacred Tri- 
nity, the reſurrection and glorification of 
human bodies, are not vain ſpeculations to 
amuſe the fancy; but are the eſſential 


Deut. iv. 12, 17. 
Dd 3 doctrines 
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doctrines and fundamentals of the ' pureſt 
religion in the world ; that are graciouſly 
- deſign'd and directly tend to improve the 
underſtanding and rectify the will, to raiſe 
gratitude, and all duty and devout affe- 
ctions to God. They have a certain and 
full influence on the preſent and future 
| happineſs of mankind. Tis obſervable that 
in the Epiſtles that treat moſt fully and 
' magnificently of the ſublime doctrines and 
awful objects of our faith, there is always 
in the concluſion a choice collection of 
morals and ſound precepts of pure life ; 
- which are the true conſequences of thoſe 
moſt lofty and venerable truths and eſſen- 
tials of the chriſtian creed. | 
Thoſe awful and venerable ſecrets, which 
the angels deſire to look into, as we ſhall 
ſee more fully hereafter, are by free-think- 
ers and profane pretenders to philoſophy, 
made to be no fecrets at all; and fo the 
majeſty of the thoughts of the ſacred writers, 
and the propriety and nobleneſs of their 
language are debas'd, and comparatively 


ſunk into meanneſs and contempt : the 
goodneſs of God the Father, and the con- 


* Vid. Ep. to Coloſſ. Epheſ. Hebrews, &c. 
deſcen- 


/ 
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deſcenſion of our Saviour in redeeming hu- 
man race, are depretiated and infinitely 
underyalu'd ; and by conſequence the obli- 
gations of mankind to love, obedience, and 


gratitude for infinite mercies are horridly 
weaken'd and leſſend. 111 principles and 
heretical depravations of the Goſpel myſte- 
ries naturally tend to vice and corruption of 
manners. But if Jeſus Chriſt, according to 
the plain language, the whole contexture 
and defign of the ſacred books, be true, na- 
tural, eternal God, without any quibble or 
evaſion, then how adorable is the love of 
God the Father, who ſpar'd not his own Son 
for our ſalvation? how infinitely great 
and obligatory the condeſcenſion of God 
the Son, who taok our nature, and ſuffer'd 
for us? how ſtupendous the charity and 
grace of God the holy Ghoſt, who inſpires 
Chriſtians with a due ſenſe of this great ſal- 
vation; and with qualifications to entitle us 
to it, and. make us capable fully and with 
eternal ſatisfaction to Ahr it f 


5 Vid. omnind Biſhop Taylor's Life of holy Jeſus, 
yrs ad Sec. 3. p. 16, 6. 
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Mr. Locte is pleaſed to obſerve that St. 
Paul is in pain, and labour for words to 
expreſs the myſteries of the Goſpel. And 
ſo he might well be upon the foot of the 
old and found do@rine of our Redeemer 
being true eternal God; then no language 
that mortals can underſtand or utter can 
reach the magnificence and infinite glories 
of that myſtery : But if the myſtery of the 
Goſpel lies only in Jeſus being only an ex- 
alted creature, and great prophet ; and all 
the divine triumphs, rapturous exultations 
and praiſes of St. Paul riſe no higher than to 
the mercy vouchſafd to the Gentiles to 
ſhare with the Jeus in the privileges of the 
Goſpel ;, and have no relation to the great 
myſtery of igodlineſs, God manifeſted in the 
fleſh, but rather exclude and deny that, ac- 
cording, to this gentleman's interpretation 
apainſtit in ſome places, and filence in all 


One of the cleareſt and ſtrongeſt proofs of our Sa- 
viour's eternal Divinity, Rom. ix. f. is daringly ſet 
aſide, ſtript of all its grandeur and ſublimity, and 
rurn'd into a low and odd ſenſe ; of whom is Chrift as 
to the fleſh, who i over all, God bleſſed for ever, Amen. He 
(Mr. Locke) zealouſly follows the blunder of Eraſmus, 
ural ſenſe and uſage of that 


and, contrary to the nat 


' phraſe among the Hebrews, the interpretation of almoſt 
a1 the — with unnatural force, and wire.draw- 


ing, racks it into this diſtorted form — Of whom 
8 = 
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the reſt ; then the great Apoſtle has over- 
done his ſubject; has been dangerouſly 
municable titles and attributes of God bleſſed 
for ever to a mere creature. 


was Chriſt, who is over all. God be bleſſed for ever 
Amen. He fays not a ſyllable to excuſe this moſt 
bond pony: V. Whitby, Hammond, St. Chry» 

m. | 
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CONCLUSION. 


2 n 8 ſenſible that there are in- 
WI numerable noble and beautiful 

Y paſſages in the New Teſtament 
which I have not mention'd, and been 
far from ſetting forth thoſe in their beſt 
light and full advantage, which I have 
mention'd; and indeed no man can do that, 
tho I doubt not we have many learn'd and 
judicious men, who are better qualify'd for 
ſuch a great work than I am. But I am in 
hopes that what I have done on the ſubje& 
will contribute ſomething to the illuſtration 
of the ſacred book, and the honour of 
Chriſtianity. That was the thing I all along 
aim'd at ; and the ſenſe of my integrity 
and honeſt intentions will ſufficiently com- 
fort and ſupport me under the peeviſhneſs 
and prejudices of ſome friends, who are 
regardleſs of the language of the divine 
writers; and the rancour and malice of ene- 
mies, who hate and ridicule the doctrines. 
= 
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I muſt defire the friends of this ſacred book 
to read it carefully and ſtudy it in the ori- 
ginal; and to eſteem it as an immenſe trea- 
ſure of learning, that requires all their abi 
lities, and all their reading. In order to 
illuſtrate and explain this heavenly book, 
there is occaſion for a good skill in the 
Fewiſh, Greek, and Roman hiſtories and an- 
tiquities ; a readineſs in the claſſic authors, 
and the Greek interpreters of the Old Teſta- 
ment; and a competent knowledge of the 
Hebrew language. 'To which muſt be added 
chronology and geography. Scarce any 
part of learning but will be of ſome uſe 
and advantage in the ſtudy of theſe divine 
writers. 'The pleaſure and improvement 
of a cloſe and regular ſtudy of the New 
Teftament, all along compar'd with the 
Ola, will be greater than we our ſelves 
. cou'd have imagin'd before we ſet upon it. 
Beſides the pleaſure and agreeableneſs of 
- ſuch an employment, tis of the utmoſt 
importance and moſt abſolute neceſlity for 
us all to ſtudy the inſpir'd book in order to 
practice. In it is the grand charter of our 
eternal happineſs. What a noble employ- 
ment, what raviſhing ſatisfaction muſt it be 
to ſee there our ſure title to the heavenly 
inheritance, 
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inheritance, and have before our eyes, in 
plain and legible characters, infallible. di- 
rections how to avoid the loſs or forfeiture 
of it! The ſublime myſteries and doctrines 
here deliver'd are the moſt auguſt and ve. 
nerable truths that ever were reyeal'd to 
mankind ; that ſhew us the dignity of our 
own nature, in order to teach us purity and 
a generous contempt of trifles, and diſdain 
of vile and little actions; and repreſent to 
us the infinite generoſity and magnificenge 
of the divine nature, in order to entertain 
our contemplations and raiſe our wonder 
and gratitude to the higheſt pitch. The 
terrors there denounc'd againſt all unbelie- 
vers and wicked deſpiſers of the divine ma- 
jeſty and authority of our Saviour are ſtrong 
and awful motives to all reaſonable people 
to fly from the wrath to come, and take 
care not to neglect ſo great a ſalyation. 
The precious promiſes of the Goſpel, as 
they are demonſtrations of the infinite ge- 
neroſity and mercy of God, ſo they are to 
men the immoveable baſis and ſupport of 
their faith and all their joyous hopes of im- 
mortality. This is the book by which our 
lives muſt here be regulated, and be ex- 


amin'd, in order to our full abſolution at 
| the 
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the laſt day. This is the book that makes 
all who duly ſtudy it leamn'd/ and happy; 
wiſe to ſalvation. The temptations and 
ſuggeſtions of the devil are check'd and 
conquer'd by the facred text. Our Saviour 
ſhews us the great value and excellency 
of the holy Scriptures, when out of them 
he draws arguments to confound the infernal 
ſophiſter . 

And as the ever- venerable myſteries and 
refining doctrines of the Goſpel raiſe men 
to heaven and happineſs ; ſo tis highly 
probable the ſtudy of em ſhall be one part 
of the entertainment of bleſſed ſpirits: 
What glorious ſcenes will then open, when 
we 'ſhall ſee face to face, and know as we 
are known ! when we ſhall underſtand the 
manifold wifdom and grace of God in his 
conduct of the great myſtery of our re- 
demption! How will the illuminated ſpirits 
of juſt men made perfect be charm'd with 
the propriety and divine pathos ; be aſto- 
niſh'd at the ſublime ſenfe and myſtery that 
were compriz'd in the plaineſt and com- 
moneſt words and expreſſions, which dry 


7 Mat. iv. 4 7, 10. 


and 
$ 
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and preſumptuous critics have cavilld at, 
as idiotical, low, &c. ? 4 0} oi. 
Mr. Boyle, left their local, not real heaven, 
and appear d in glory to converſe with our 
transfigur'd Saviour on the mount, their diſ- 
courſe was not of the government of kingdoms, 
the engagement of great armies, conqueſts 
and revolutions of empire; thoſe are the ſo- 
lemn trifles that amuſe mortals : But they 
diſcourſe upon the chief ſubjed of the inſpir d 
book——the deceaſe which he ſhould accompliſh 
at Jeruſalem ; thoſe meritorious paſſions, that 
miraculous death, that were to redeem and 
fave a whole world *. The dignitaries of 
heaven are deſcrib'd by St. John as ſinging 
the ſong of Moſes and the Lamb, and 
paying their adorations in the words of the 
ſacred writers ?. | | 
St. Peter repreſents this matter in a very 
glorious piece of ſublime ; & 4 tnduptov 
dyſe N maparxtai, which things the angels 


* Vid. Mr. Boyle ſtyle of H. S. 216, 217. Rev. xv. 3. 

9 Exod. xv. Moſis canticum applicatum Chriſto & 
rebus Chriſti. Compare iv. & v. of St. John's Apoca- 
Iypſe with Exod, xv. 11, &c. Pſal. cxlv. 17. Iſa. Ixvi. 
23. Jer. x. 7. —— And cou'd the devotions of the 
triumphant church be expreſs'd ſo property; ſo ſub. 
limely, as in thoughts and terms diftated by the eter- 
nal ſpirit ? 


aße 
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defare to look into . Learned men take this 
expreſſion to be a beautiful alluſion to the 
golden cherubims looking towards the mer- 
cy- ſeat . It very properly ſignifies to pry 
narrowly into. thoſe glotious revelations ; 
to ſtoop down. and look earneſtly, as Sts 
John into our Saviour's ſepulchre ; or 
elſe to bow themſelves in adoration of ſo 
great a myſtery, Tis certain that pride 
was the condemnation of the devil; and tis 
argu'd into a fair probability that his pride 
was provok'd by his foreknowledge of our 
Saviour's incarnation. 'The offence of the 
Croſs is certainly the ruin of haughty ſpi- 
rits, who are tempted by the apoſtate an- 
gels, and follow their example in endea- 
vouring to deſtroy in the minds of men that 
fundamental article of our faith. But 
thoſe good ſpirits, whoſe nature and excel- 
lencies ſo far tranſcend ours, think this ado- 
rable inſtance of the divineſt charity and 
humiliation worthy their bowing as well as 
defire to look into. The angels which 
preſery'd their allegiance, and tations in 


"yp Pat. L323; 
* Exod. xx. 18, 19, 20, e hoc cernui yene- 
* rantur angeli. 
3 John xx. 5. Mr, Leſley, Dial 1. p. 240. 
4 Vid, Mr. Leſley uti prius. 
- 5 glory, 


- * —_— 
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glory, willingly ſubmitted to adore the hu- 
manity join d in one perſon with the God - 
heads. Submit did I fay? They glory'd 
in it with all their powers. It was their 
moſt natural ſervice, the moſt ſtupendous and 
noble demonſtration of divine love, "which 
will occaſion the eternal felicity and prefer- 
ment of human race, and be the unexhauſted 
ſubje& of the wonder and joyful praiſes of 
all the glorify'd ſeryants and ſons of God. 


Nozw to the ever-bleſſed and adorable Trinity, 
God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghoſt, 7 Bree Perſons and One 
eternal Divinity, be aſcrib'd by the Church 
militant and triumphant, all majeſty, 
dominion, worſhip, praiſe and glory. 
Amen. | 

Mr. Lefley's Hiſt. of Hereſy and Sin, p. 782. 


Norris Rel. and Rea. Part I. Con. 8. Sec. 21. p. = 
Jenkins Reaſ. Port I. p. 328, 329. 


FIRST PART. 


A cours'd on, 107. — 
for ſubſtantive, 4 
Blative caſe, of conſe» *Ajavudouar, 

gquence, commonly At, 1 
by ng abſolute, 104 150 Iz 
bfiraF for concrete, Au pe, 177 
Accuſatiue caſe, of * AN for 6 4. U 24 
nce, commonly call d Antecedent and relative diffi- 
, 104 culties about in ſacred 
and foreign claſſics, 117, 
8 


— vii. 4 - Nag and erg pleo- 
— VII. . 

n 2 Abriſt br for tens 
— . 17. | 14 | 128.— for pluperfełt, 
—xxi. 16. * 12 


— XXVi. 22. * 1 2 I 
—XXVVIi. 10. — 55 vid. Revelation. 
Aulectiue agrees with ſub- A. 178 
tive contain d in the tete, "ſometimes femi- 
ſenſe of the ſubject diſs nine, 106 
Ee Aryds, 


N D. EN 


Ap yd 173 
"Aaraipe, to oppoſe, 47 
*Abdrer@, areriry0, 


78 

Au7T3s, or an equivalent 
word elegantly pleona- 
ſtical, 82 
"A x22, . 173 


Barbariſms. See Foreign words. 
- Beza's juſt character of the 
propriety and excellency 
of the language of the 
New Teſtament, 40, 53, 


— He gives up the — 
of ſoleciſms in the New 
Teſtament, 64, 65, 

Bold expreſſions in ſacred 
Claſſics, and in foreign 
writers, 185,186, 187,188 

Brow of a mountain, 186 


C 
Caſe, variation of, and dif- 
ficulties in change, 102 


Caſtalio, 101 
Claſſics Greek and Latin, the 
nobleſt charg'd with ſole- 
ciſms by falte-nam'd cri- 
rics, 56, 57 
—— approach nearer to ſo- 
leciſms than the writers 
of the New Teſtament, 
| 99, 100, 101 
ColleFive nouns, 113, 11 
Coloſ. Ep. to, iii. 16. 9 


Comparatives, pleonaſm in 


'em noble and emphati- 


cal 7 
— put for poſitives and 

ſuperlatives, and vice 

—_—_ 94, 45 


Conſtruction, variation of, 


102 

Contradiftions ſeeming in 
teſt authors, 136 

1 Cor. xi. 16. 74 
2 Cor. X. 12. 35 
Xgnua for ypnudla 165 


Critics pretended, forward 
and raſh in cenſuring the 
ſtyle of the New Teſta- 
ment, 24, 22 
— neither write well 
themſelves, nor judge 
well either of faults or 
beauties in good authors, 


139 

X29rG@- underſtood, 
Crucifying the fleſh, the 
ſtrength and noble em- 


phaſis of that phraſe, 42, 
43 

D 
Dative caſe remarkable, 156, 
| 165 
A pleonaſtical, 144 
aige and Jaige falſly di- 
Kinguim d, 5 


At a particle of inference 
or concluſion, 14 
Aid with an accuſative bo. 1 

in the ſame ſenſe as with 


a genitive, 138 
-— ſignifies ſpace of time, 
ibid. 

— the ſame as , ibid. 


Alqum, conſtruttion of it 
uncommon, 162 
Aoxiw elegantly pleonaſti- 


cal, 74 

E 
ZI for In, 139 
Eim for 44a dov, 119 
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Eis for & in beſt Greet au- 


bons 139 
Eins for dg, ibid. 
"Exaci77 37 


"Exam, its admira- 

ble emphaſis, 39 
"Exenpuogury, 34, 35 
Eligo, 66 
Er for dic, common with 

beſt Greet authors, 150 
Er, miſtakes about its pe- 

culiar ſignifications, 29 
Es ebe, ir , 166 
Epbeſ. iii. 20, 21. 83 
— iv. 1, 2, 3. 98 
— V. 4. 17 
Epithets tranſlated from the 

moſt proper to a word 


more remotely related, 88 

Eraſ mus, 186 

Ege 40 

Ebręamxla, 175 
F 


Foreign words in the New 
Teſtament, FO, 51 
Future tenſe for preſent, 131, 
| 132 

G 
Galatians iv. 27. 161 
Tg us d abruptly in the be 
ginning of a diſcourſe, 137 
—— pleonaſtical, ibid. 
— cloſes a period agree- 
* f * 
el 161 
Gas, * 18, 19, 20 
Genders exchanges of, 115 
— neuter for maſculine, 
Me , 106, 107 
roues, , 151 
Col, the * us d to ex- 
preſs ſomething great, 
extraordinary, 


Grammar plain and vulgar 
moſt cloſely adher'd to 
by men of low genius, 


fr | 62 
Grammar plain and fi 
— 7 92 1 63 

ammar figurative, igno- 
rance of, has — — 
blunders, hereſies, 117 
Grotius, . 30 


H 


Dr. Hammond, 99, 100 
Hebraiſms in the New Te- 
ſtament, 9 
Their great vigour 
and beauty, 14 
Hebrew language eſſential, 
neceſſary, excellent, 9, 
10, & ſeq. 

Hebrew idioms imitated by 
the old Greek claſſics, and 
tranſplanted into their 
own Janguage, 124 
Herodotus, defended by Fa- 
ber againſt Longinw, 173 
Horſe, deſcription of, 14 


St. James i. 11. vindicated 
againſt Eraſmw, 186 
St. Jerom unjuſtly cenſures 
the Sepruagint, 37 
—— St. Paul, 112 
Ie peculiar uſe of, 
— ſeeming, — 
Inconſiſlencies ſeeming in t 
New Teſtament and beſt 
claſſics eaſily reconcil'd, 
iy þ 186, 187 
Indicati ue mood for poten- 
ial 26 


t L 464.4 
tive mood for impera- 
hoe = | - ibid. 


— 


. 


Int 


Ee 2 


"Kufter Ludolph 


INDE X. 


Interruption of ſtyle in the 
New only for bet- 
ter reaſons than in the 
Greek and Latin writers, 


Fob, a very noble and Cube 
lime book, 13, 14 
St. John's language vindica- 
ted againſt Dennis Biſhop 
of Alexandria, and Dr. 
Mill, ; 143 
St. John's Goſpel, i. 15. de- 
fended againſt Eraſmus, 


St. John's Goſpel, i. 20. 7 
— 11. 10. defended again 


Caſaubon, 31 
— viii. F. 140 
—Viii. 26. 153 
— vii. 117 
w— Yi. 56. 46 
— ix. 30. 146, 152 
— ri. 2. 130 
— xvii. 2. 5 154 
St. John's 1 Ep. ii. 8. 155 
— — — 11. 121 


St. Jude s Ep. ver. 7. 178 
— ä — * 
ulian w compares 
l Theognis on Iſecrates to 
Solomon in point of mora- 
lity and wiſdom, 11, 12 
>— — expoſes himſelf by 


ridiculing Scripture, 34. 


K 

mor 4: 
Ke} ſome of its particular 

ſenſes, 145 
Keenryuals, 177 
Kx7e, ſome of its particu- 
lar ſignifications, 140, 141 
v, 7 . _ 
rejetts 
notion of ſoleciſm in the 
New Teſtament 168 


131 


L 


Lamentations of the prophet 
Jeremy, 12, 13 
Leſſening expreſhons ſome- 
times very ſeaſonable and 
emphatical 171 
Mr. Locke's cenſure on the 
idiom and turn of phra- 
ſes in St. Paul. 52 
— on his uſage of verbs, 
123, 124 

Lucian is ſtupidly inſolent, 
tranſgreſſes his own rules, 


p 3 
St. Luke has as many 1 
Hebraiſms as any of the 
ſacred writers of the 
New Teſtament, 55, 56 
St. Luke's Goſpel, i. 55. 103 


— Yi. 64. 102 
PIER xvi. 9. 37 
M 
St. Mark 143 
— ix. 20. 117 
— XV. 38. 25 
Mami, 17 
St. Matthew ii. 10. defended 

againſt Gataker 27 
— iv. 3. 119 
— V. 13. ws 
—— V. 21. defended again 

Grotius, 30 
— YI. 12. | 144 
— Xii. 36. 17 
— xix. 10. 161, 162 
— xxi. 42. 107 


re, pure and em- 
Me againſt OEcume- 
nin, 37 
Mir and 5 don't always an- 
ſwer one another in the 
pureſt and beſt * 


* 1 
8 bold in the New - 
eſtament, 34 
, 


CEN DE 


M85, u bei, puni 


I 
Mösoy underſtood, 70 
Moods, changes - 'em, 126 
Moral precepts often repeat- 
ed in the New Teſtament 
and foreign claſſics, 18 
Mortification of luſts an 
paſſions requir'd in all 
religions, by Plato and 
all wiſe men, 42 


N 


Na}, a particle of entreat- 
ing, 143 
Nazianzen St. Gregory 149 
Nominative caſe withour a 
verb, 
Nominative caſe for yoca- 
tive, 102 
Nonnus, poet ical paraphraſt 
of St. John's Goſpel, his 
egregious miſtake, 116 
Nouns, exchange of them, 
and their accidents, 91 
Noun principal tor pronoun, 


91 
Number, ſurpriſing change 
of 108 


— Tranſition from one 
to another, the ſame in 
Hebrew Bible, New Teſta- 
ment, and Greek and Ro- 
man authors, 111, 112 

Numerals exchange of the 


M, Dr. anſwer'd, 4 . 
76 


ſpecies of them, 9 
O 
OEcumenius weakly cenſures 
St. Luke, 19, 20 
Gin a family, pure againk 
a 
— 5 LU 
"Orr, 147 


"On by way of 

On p — =. wy 

Og» pleonaftical, 144 
OgTos, ibid. 


P 


Parentheſis in the New Te- 


ſtament. See Interruption 
of ſtyle. k 8 
181 


Paronomaſiæ, 
Participles in Greek, vari- 
ous uſes and exchanges of 
them, | 137 
—— us'd for all parts of 
ſpeech, 28, 97 
Ilz7igss both parents, 110 
Peculiarities in words 
phraſes both in the New 
eſtament and foreign 


claſſics, 2, 44, 4, 46 
Perſon, traniition from one 


to another, I 33 
1 Ep. St. Peter i. 13. 167 
- 1, 15. 140 

2 Pet. ii. 4, J, 6. 59 
— 1. 1, 109 
Pfocheniu, 17 


Philemon Ep. to ver. g, 87 
Philipp. i. 8. 16 
Phrynichus egregiouſly blun- 

ers, 34 


Pindar, 12, 19, 175 
Pleonaſin 3 
Plato, 43, 155 
$vatou, 26 
buy underſtood, 108 


| hraſes 
ſieaſonably us d, 1 
ful and proper in proſe- 
writers, | 19 
Tlows togrhd, clay, wn 
pure Greek, 33 


Pollax Julius miſtakes in his 
own way, and pretends 
falſe rules % 


Dr. 


to impoſe 
criticiſm, 
Ee 3 


Pronoun, one ſpecies put for 
another 93 
Preſent and future tenſe both 
inone clauſe, and relate to 
the ſame time, I 
Preterimperfe tenſe for 
8 and vice versd. 
id. Tenſe. 
Deseric, 24 
less, peculiar ſignifications, 
1 "2-4. 43 


Relatives, two inſtead of 
one, 81 
— Vid. Antecedent. 
Repetirions, vigorous and 
noble in the New Teſta- 
ment, 6 
— common in all lan- 
guages, 78 
— of principal word 
in a ſentence, 79, 80 
— = in ſacred writers 
more emphatical than in 
common claſſics, 80, 83 
of one thing as if it 
were two 81 
Revelation of St. John de- 
fended againſt ' Dennis 
Biſhop of Alexandria, 167 
Revelation, ii. 24. 157 
— iv. 9, 10. 132 
V. 10, 12, 13. 15 
Revelation xvii. 16. 115 
— XY1i. 11,12, 13. 170 
— xxii. 2. 
Rhiming, 181 
Romans, Ep. to, vi. xvii. 187 
Vi. 4. 133 


— i. 3, 14. 134 


| Scholiafte old, often confi- 
dent and trifling, 57 


165” 


Dr. Potter Biſhop of ys, | 
I 


Scholiaft of - Thucidides, his 
juſt and noble character 
of the ſtyle of St. John, 

ele. 1 

Scriptures attack d by people 
unqualify d — 
ſtand 'em, +>: +57 

Sacred Scriptures, their I. 
vine beauties, various. 
excellencies. Va. Old. 
and New Teſtament. j 

Zeurdòs in a bad ſenſe, 177 

Senſes, put one for another 
in the beſt authors, 93 

Signification of one word va» 
rious in beſt authors. Vid. 


Words. 

Soleciſm, 57, 58 
— none in the New Te- 

ſtament, 


, 

——- the notion that there 
are ſoleciſms in that ine- 
ſtimable book, of dan- 
gerous conſequence to 
learning and religion, 

191, 192, _ I 
—— appearance of ſoleciſm 
in the New Teſtamenr, 
and all the nobleſt au- 
thors in the world, 60,61 
— eſteem'd beauties and 
. graces of language by 

Bera, G 6 
Salomons divine ſong or pa- 
ſtoral, Proverbs, Eccleſia- 
tes, 11 
Sophiſis, Greek, injudicious, 
vain, 40 
Subſtantive for adjecti ve, 92 
Synonymous words often mul- 
tiply'd in the New Te- 
ſtament and other noble 
authors, 82 
Syntaxis pure and rational, 
no violation of it in ſa- 
cred writers of the New 
Teſtament, 45 
- Technical 


18 Dro 


'T 

Technical words, 174 
Tenſet, exchange of one for 
another, 126, & ſeq. 
Tiens, 32 
Otis ſometimes feminine, 
111 
1 Theſfſ. iv. 8. 162 

Titus ii. 13. 16 


Tranſpoſition of words an 
members of periods, 85 


VU 


'YCelto, 36 
. that ſeems neceſſary 
to ſenſe, ſometimes want - 


ing, 
Verbs, ſpecies of, exchang d, 


119 
— active for paſſive, 125 


—- intranſitive turn to 
tranſitive, 122 
Verſes, whole, ſometimes in 


_ proſe-writers, 180 

"Tits 'Azauar 

Tits of à double fignifica* 
tion, 176 

9 | 

Words reckon'd too ſtr 
for theſubje&in the New 
Teſtament proy'd pro- 
per and juſt, 177, 178 

— too weak, Cc. 171 


Words of two contrary ſig- 
nifications, 174, 177, 176 


Z 


A 

Bjurdity horrid to 
aſcribe to ſtyle of 
NewTeſtament,271 
Acts v. 41. 220 
— ix. 1. 234 
— Xii. 23. 235 
— XY. 25. 220 
— XV. 13. 230 
— XV. 11. 240 
— xXXVii. 12. 205 
Æſcbylus, 208 
Afﬀfii#ion ſuffer d for the 

Goſpel, matter of joy, 21 
— 1acred claſſics expreſs 
and deſcribe that joy in a 
manner triumphant in- 
comparable, 218 
Allegorien in New Teſta - 


ment noble, beautiful, 


: 353 
Angels contemplate and ad- 
_ =_ myſteries of the 
olpe 224, 225 
Apocalyyſ, ” vid. Revelation. 
Aminxeegdmiin, 235 
Ariftocle, 342, 404 


SECOND PART. 


Articles, 224, 225 
Attic elegancies in New 
eſtament, 227 


2 
St. Auftin admires the elo- 
quence of St. Paul, 259 
— of ſacred writers of 
the New Teſtament in 
genera], 255 


Bacon Lord Verulam, his juſt 
obſervation of the fulneſs 
of Scripture- ſenſe, 416 

Mr. _ s juſt notion of 

e, 5 

Bezas juſt and noble cha- 
racter of the ſtyle of the 
New Teſtament, 257 

Biſhop Burner boldly affirms 

that there are no lively 

figures in the New Te- 

ſtament, 346 


C 


Charity, Chri tian, 


Chilar en, young, our Lord 3 
ten- 


6.000. Xx; 


tender regard and good- 
neſs to them, 322, 323 
St. Chryſoſtom admires and 
ſets forth St. Paul's great 
and noble eloquence, 274 
— - he admires St. John, 
| 8 386, 387 
Coloſſians Ep. to, 1. 11. 30 


— i. 15,16,18,19. 41 
— iii. 22. 239 
Compariſons in the New Te- 


ſtament appoſite, excel- 
lent, 49 
— parallel to compariſons 
in nobleſt claſſics, 208, 209 
Compoſition in the New Te- 
ſtament clean, ſtrong, ex- 
cellent, 335, 336 
Compound words in the New 
Teſtament fine, ſtrong, 


empharical, 234 
Conflagration of this m—_ 
3 


Contradidions, appearances 
of, in the New Teſta- 


ment how ſolv'd, 374, 


#58. 377 
1 Cor. iii. 21, 22, 23. 349 
— Vii. 35. 236 
— ix. 27. ibid. 


— Chap. xv. a rapturous 
piece of eloquence, ſub- 
limity, lively figures, 365 

2 Cor. iv. 17, 18. 332 

— V. 19, 20. 244 


— V1. 10. 351 
— xi. 29. 318 
— Xi. 254 
— X11. 10. 219 


critics great, differ in their 
opinions, 341 


D 


Decency and cleanneſs of the 
expreſſion of the New 


Teſtament, 


402 


Dialects of Greet tongue ſeas 
ſonably and agreeably 
mix d in the New Te- 


ſtament. 227 
Als tm, 3 2 
Avnayyw, 23 

E 
Eloquence, falſe, 251 


Eloquence true, ſound, 253 
— inthe NewTeſtament, 
vid. New Teſtament. 
Hulu for lu a claſſical 

word, 229 
Enjedin a bold Socinian, 299 


Epheſians, Ep. to, i. 19, 20. 

| 308 
— 111. 18, 19. 349 
— iv. 14. 305 
— vi. 6. 


2 
Epiftles of the New Teſte 
ment admirable, 262,263 
Epithets in the New Teſta- 
ment — proper, 

ſignificant, noble, 230, 
& ſex 

Eraſmus, his bold and ra 

account of the ſtyle of 
the New Teſtament, 247 
— character of his favou- 
rite author St. Jerom, 
| 236, 287 
Expletives in the New Te- 
ſtament ſeaſonable, beau- 
tiful, 223 


F , 

Fathers, their judgment of 
the ſtyle of the New Te- 
ſtament, 270, & ſeq. 
Dr. Hades his juſt and noble 
character of the New Te- 
ſtament ſacred writers, 
362, 363 

Figures, their nature, uſe, 
265 


Figures, 


FN DEX 


Figures, beautiful, grand, 
marvelous in the New 
Teſtament, 265, & ſeq. 


G 

Gagneius a bold Socinian, 300 
Galat. i. 13. 2234 
v. 15. 
Biſhop, Gaſtrel his excellent 
account of the method 

of ſacred Scriptures, 378 
Holy Gho# deſcended on 
- our Saviour as a dove; 


420 

God, his infinite and moſt 

adorable goodneſs, 241, 

332, 360, 361 

— - ſublime deſcriptions 

of him, 394, 395 

Goſpels, their ſtyle, pure, 
proper, noble, 2 

Gregory the Great his noble 

character of St. Paul, 393 


| H 

Hebraiſms in the New Te- 
ſtament never violate the 
analogy and reaſon of 
grammar, and particu- 
larly of the grammar of 
the Greek language, 201, 
202, 203, 204 

Hebrews, Ep. to, iv.13. 231 
— Vii. 20. 242 
— Vil. 9. 241 
— Xii. 1, 2, 3, 4, J, 6. 335 
— Xii. 5. 227 
Hiftorian good, his ſtyle, 379 
Homer, . weakly blam'd for 
his frequent uſe of ex- 

- plerive particles, 224 
his excellencies, 211, 329 
Hunger and thirſt after righ- 
teouſneſs, 206 


0 2 1 
St. James, his ſtyle and cha- 
cater, 393 


—— vindicated againſt the 
raſh cenſure of Eraſmus, 
ibid. 

St. James i. 17. 394 
— üi. from ver. 2 t6 12. 
5 ibid. 

— iii. 17, 232 


207 Idiotical ſtyle ſometimes ne- 


_ ceſlary, proper, beauti- 
ful, 01 284, 289 
St. Jerom inconſtant, varia- 
ble in his characters of 
the ſacred writers of the 
New Teſtamenr, 237 
St. John's Goſpel chap. xi. a 
perſpicuous, lively and 
moving narrative, 295 
— his ſtyle and character, 


ver $ 
St. John, his Goſpel on 
to be pure, eloquent, 
ſublime, by Dennis of 
Alexandria, 336 
29 As — — 1 and 
pocalypſe unjuſtly cen- 
ſur d . 386 
St. Irenew, his character of 

Sr. Luke, 38 

Iſidere Peleuſiota, his ju 
character of ſacred claſ- 


ſics, 292 
St. Jude s ſtyle and charac- 
ter 398 


— his Epiſtle ver. 13. 309 

Julian apoſtate, gives 4 
high character and en- 
comium of primitive 
Chriſtians, | 2 

Juvenal, 2 


K 


Keys of David, hell, death, 


207 

Biſhop Kiader's juſt charac- 
ter of the divinely in- 
ſpir'd writers, = 


5 Ni Dr Er XN; 


b common, 

metimes neceſſary an 
beautiful. Vid. 1diotical 
Style. | 

Lazarw, hiſtory of his 
death and reſurreftion 
admirable. Vide St. John 
x1. 

Legion, account of, ſur- 
— ingly entertaining, 


ME 771 bis judicious — 
excellent account of the 
ſtyle and beauties of yas 
fared Scriptures, 267; 
268 


Mr. Locke, his notion of 
tropical and figurative 
n explain d, 345 

takes prodigious liber- 
"ry in altering and pe 
verting St. Paul's noble 


paſſage Rom.. ix. 5. 424 
— By his interpretation 


of many places of ſacred 
writers of the New Te- 
ſrament, depreciates and 
weakens their noble 
ſenſe, ibid. 
St. Luke, his ſtyle 7 cha- 
radter, 333, 384 
St. Luke's Goſpel, iii. 23. 
420 
231 


— VI. 38. 

— Vi. 44- 

. 14. my 
p. Xv. a great Piece © 
natural and 3 
— 35 


M 
St. Mark's ſtyle and charac- 
ter, 379 
St.Mark's Goſpel, i.13- 382 
— iv. 39. 1 326 


— vi. oh 
— ix. If 
St. Marthew? s ſtyle and 145 
ra cter, 379 
St. Matthew's Goſpel, Ville 3. 
2 
— xiii. 37. — 


— XXVi. 44. 418 


ri. Þ4: 327 
Metaphors bold and beauti- 
ful in the New Teſta- 
ment, » 350 
Method of the ſacr writers 
of the New Teſtament 
roper, excellent, 
3 the Goſpel T— 
Greek og Roman Claſſes 


41 210, 211 
| former 


ſuperior, 

212, 213 

Mount, our Saviour's Ser- 
mon on it, 260 
Myſteries of the Goſpel pure, 
noble, edifying, require 
and encourage good life 
and trye piety, 378, 421 
— Denial of them tends 
to weaken and deſtroy 
Chriſtian morality, 422 


articles in = 
eſtament em 
tical, 226 
New Teftament ge, in 
the main the ſame with 
that of the pureſt ancient 
- Greeks, 201 
New Teftament ſryle, Vide 
Style. 
New-Teſtament writers elo- 
quent, 263, 264 
— — Uſe no Hebraiſms. that | 
are contrary to the ap- 
proy'd conſtruction of 
the pure Greek language, 
202 
— im- 


1 ny 


W N 


— impartial, ſerious 
pious, charitable ; in all 
reſpects qualify d to 
write well, 372, 373 

—— Their modeſty, 402 
—— Their ſurpriſing and 

moſt agreeable variety, 

404 
—— Their ſenſe 
I 

Excel all other 2 
ters in ſeveral reſpeQts, 
| » 327) 373, qol 

— y and — 
ledge of them pleaſant; 
of the greateſt impor- 
rance, 427 

Appearance of con- 
tradiction in em eaſily 
reconcil'd, 374 


O 


Old and New Tefament, vid. 


£ 


Teftament . 
oſetion, figure, noble in 
ew Teſtament, 352 

Orators ſometimes p t- 
ly conceal their art, 259 
Origen ſpeaks with honour 
of the language of the 


ſacred writers, 282 
Opa ie, 239 
P 
Particles agreeably and 
beautifully interſpers'd 


in New Teſtament, 224 
St. Paul, his ſtyle and cha- 
rater, 389, 390 
A cloſe conſequen- 
tial writer, 391 
——— His epiſtles dated 
from priſon eloquent, 
mar vella ,tranſpor ting , 
217 


of St. James, 


Period, may conſiſt of one 


member, I 
may have more * 
four, ibid. 


Periods 


Tae 


— often neglected by 


rater 
He is ſublime — 


grand, 262, 
St. Peter 1 Ep. i. * 


Fe. - + 
— 2. 37, 38 
— 1. 7, 


Jo 210 
— 111. 4. 214 


St. Peter 2 Ep. iii. 8, to 12. 
Philemon, Epiſtle to, uy 


rable 18, 219, 220 
Phi lippians i. y 2 — 8 
11. 17, 18. ibid. 


iii. 18, 19. 310 
Picus, Earl of Mirandola, his 
character of the ſtyle of 
the New Teſtament, - 
266, 267 
Ds Pin, his character of the 
ſtyle of the New Teſta- 
ment, 272 
—— of St. Paul, 291 
393 
Pindar 2. 29, 326, 327 
IIAagòg avy@, 272 
205, 211, 212 
ny, 213 
Mr. Pope his juſt character 
of the perſpicuity and 
noble ſimplicity of the 
New Teſtament, 293 
Prodigal Son, parable of, ad- 
mirable, 1 353» 354 
Proſopopeia, vid. Perſon. 


Pre. 
1 


4-0 BD: DB: IK 


Pronerbial expreſſions in New 
Teſtament, 207 


wan 
Quintilian, 293, 264, 376 
R 


Reproof ſevere, when to be 
us'd, 308 
Revelation, ſtyle of the 
ſame with the Goſpel 
and Epiſtles of St. John, 


388 
— full of heavenly doc- 
trines, awful images, 


ſublime deſcriptions, ib. 
— St. Jerom's juſt enco- 
mium of that divine 
book, 389 
Revelation i. 7, 8. 388 
—xix. from 11, to 17. 38 


— XIX. 6. ibi 
— XX. II. 329 
Rom. ii. 4, 5. 306 
— IV. 17. 330 
— V. 2, 3, 4, 5. 218 
— VII. 19. 235 


—— Vili. chapter grand, 


lively, 358 
We 424 
Rom. xii. admirable, 335 
— Xii. 10. 240 
— Xii. 13. 232 
— X11. ult. 215 

S 
Sando, 230 


Our Bleſſed Saviour, his 
farewel diſcourſe gract- 
ous, moving, admirable, 


261 

— 15 infinitely good, 

merciful, 321, 295 

— is eternal, true, God 

by nature, 297, 301, 325, 
2 


362, 383, 389, 414, 418, 
422, 423. 

Scriptures ſacred, their 
grand and moſt gra- 
cious deſign, 407, 408 

Contemplation of them 
the employment of an- 
gels, one ingredient in 
the happineſs of heaven, 

429, 430 

Simon, father, 273, 299 

Soleciſms, ſuch as are 

rom , to be fo by 

injudicious people, ge- 
nerally the grandeſt and 
ſublimeſt paſlages, 3co, 

|; 391 

Sophocles, 327 

Stanhope, his noble and ju- 
dicſous account of Heb. 
i. 3. 419 

Style id iotical, 284 

Styles all in perfection in 
the New Teſtament, 291 

— clear, perſpicuous, 

292, 29 

— ſtrong, vigorous, — 

8 

— ſharp, cutting, 421 

— — delicate, tender, mo- 
ving, 31 

——  tublime marvellous, 

323, 324 

Suffering for the cauſe of 
God and the Goſpel of 
his bleſſed Son glorious, 
Oc. Vid. Miction. 


T 


Teftament Old, a moſt glo- 
rious, eloquent, inſtruc- 
tive book, 201, & ſeg. 

— perfectly agrees wit 
the — 405 


Teftament, Old and New, 
make up one 
compleat 


properly 


IN U 


compleat and perfect 
book, the moſt wonder - 
ful, ſublime, engaging, 
and edifying in the 
whole world, 405, & ſeq. 
1 Theſſ. i. 6. 219 
— 7 1.20 3 


. — i- 5 ibid. 
— V. 2, 3. 209 

v. 14. 336 
2 Theſſ. i. 11. 242 
1 Tim, i. 13. 374 

iv. 10. 242 
—— VL 15. 328 


— Chap. vi. from ver. 12 
to end, a noble piece of 
ſound ſenſe, beauriful, 
emphatical language, and 
graceful ſtrutture, 335 

2 Tim, iii. I, 2. 311 

Titus 1. 13. 1 

Tongue . 7 the miſchiefs 
of it admirably repre- 
ſented, 393, 394 

Tolliws, editor of Longinus, 

his injurious criticiſm 

on St. Paul confuted, 337 


Tran:sfiguration of our Bleſ- 
ſed Saviour, 332 
Tranſition, figure, noble in 
the New Teſtament, 347 


U 


—— 237 
TTepexayey, 393 


w 


Words emphatical proper] 
plac'd in a diſcourſe, _ 


3 

Words ſingle, vigorous — 

wonderfully emphatical 

in the New Teſtament, 

229, 230 

Words compound, Vid. Com- 
pound, 

Writers of a great genius 

deſpiſe a trifling and ſu- 

perſtitious accuracy, 265 


Writers of the New Teſta- 


ment. / id, New Teftament. 
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